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3 CBS  teaching  awards  honor 
creators  of  innovative  lab 
course. 


* INCLUSIVE  child  care  at 
risk  from  funding  cuts, 
study  finds. 


7 ANIMAL  behaviorist  Pamela 
Reid  builds  a bond  with  pets. 


8 HEMP  is  cropping  up  as  a 
viable  agricultural  product. 


9 GRADUATE  students  talk 
science  at  area  schools. 


Convocation 
June  9 to  12 


UOF  G CONVOCATION  cere- 
monies June-,9.  la<  JXjvilL 
honor  three  world  figures  with 
honorary  degrees,  two  Guelph 
alumni  with  the  distinction  of 
honorary  fellow  and  four  faculty 
with  the  title  University  professor 
emeritus.  The  John  Bell  Teaching 
Award  will  also  be  awarded,  and 
about  1,900  students  will  receive  U 
of  G degrees  and  diplomas  in  the 
seven  ceremonies  on  Johnston 
Green.  (See  inside  for  a special 
four-page  supplement  on  convo- 
cation.) 

Honorary  degree  recipient 
Vigdis  Finnbogadottir,  former 
president  of  Iceland,  will  address 
graduates  of  the  former  College  of 
Social  Science  during  the  2 p.m. 
ceremony  June  10.  Internationally 
recognized  botanist  Taylor  Steeves 
will  be  honored  at  the  10  a.m.  cere- 
mony for  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  June  11.  William  Pritchard, 
former  dean  of  veterinary  medicine 
at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  will  be  honored  at  the  2 p.m. 
ceremony  for  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science  and  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College. 

Also  at  the  afternoon  ceremony, 
retired  pathobiology  professor 
Owen  Slocombe  will  be  named  Uni- 
versity professor  emeritus. 

Norris  Hoag,  assistant  deputy 
minister  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
and  Bill  Brock,  deputy  chair  of  the 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank,  will  each 
be  named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
University  during  convocation 
week.  Hoag,  a 1966  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  will 
See  VANCLIEF  on  page  2 


Royalty  Income 
Tops  $i  Million 
for  First  Time 


The  University  of  Guelph  is  among  the  major 


technology-generating  universities  in  Canada 


A GARDEN  ESCAPE 


No,  It’s  not  an  antebellum  mansion  In  the  Deep  South,  but  the  Guelph 
home  and  garden  of  history  professor  Gil  Stelter,  gardener  and  day 
Illy  fancier.  His  home  Is  one  of  the  stops  on  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre's  1998  Gardenscapes  tour  |une  21.  See  story  on  page  5. 
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For  the  first  time  in  U of  G’s 
34-year  history,  gross  annual 
royalty  income  from  research 
inventions  developed  here  has 
topped  $1  million.  The  figure 
surpasses  last  year’s  record  high  of 
$807,000,  which  was  about  $200,000 
more  than  the  year  before. 

U of  G’s  royalty  income  puts  it 
among  the  major  technology- 
generating universities  in  Canada, 
most  of  which  are  appreciably  bigger 
than  Guelph,  says  Jeremy  Gawen,  di- 
rector of  the  University’s  Business 
Development  Office.  "We’re  getting 

up  UTerewith  the  front  runners, " he 
says.  “ Considering  the  size  of  our 
university,  we’re  very  competitive." 

Gawen  notes  that  it  takes  “a  long 
time  and  a lot  of  hard  work  to  get  to 
the  point  where  an  invention  gives  re- 
turns to  the  inventors  and  the  Uni- 
versity. But  by  investing  in  the 
activity  of  promoting  our  inventions, 
we  can  see  the  revenue  track  develop- 


Human  Rights  Office  Builds 
Foundation  of  Awareness 


Two-year  report  highlights  education  and  training  efforts  across  campus 


Ongoing  efforts  to  educate 
the  University  community 
about  human  rights  issues  have 
been  the  keystone  of  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  (HRE)  Office 
during  its  first  two  years  of 
operation. 

Launched  in  1996  with  a man- 
date to  work  towards  the  removal  of 
all  systemic  barriers,  harassment 
and  discrimination  and  to  engage  in 
advocacy  in  the  University  commu- 
nity towards  this  end,  the  office  has 
focused  a significant  effort  on  build- 
ing a foundation  of  far-reaching 
education  and  training  programs. 

These  programs  are  among  the 
activities  highlighted  in  the  office’s 
recently  published  two-year  report, 
covering  the  period  Oct.  1, 1995,  to 
Dec.  31,  1997.  (For  an  executive 

summary  ofthe  report,  seepage  10.) 

During  the  period  covered  by  the 
report,  the  office  designed  and  de- 


livered close  to  60  educational  ses- 
sions on  issues  related  to  human 
rights,  equity,  accommodation,  di- 
versity and  internationalism.  About 
1,700  members  of  the  University 
community  received  information 
and  education  on  human  rights,  on 
the  University’s  anti-harassment  and 
discrimination  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  on  diversity  in  Canadian 
society  and  the  value  of  developing  a 
global  perspective. 

Other  highlights  of  education  and 
training  efforts  include: 

• two  major  educational  campaigns: 
“No  Means  No,  Without  Consent 
It’s  Sexual  Assault"  and  “Resist 
Racism,  You  are  the  Solution!”; 

• a diversity  awareness  lecture  series 
featuring  Cecil  Foster,  author  of  A 
Place  Called  Heaven:  The  Meaning 
of  Being  Black  in  Canada ";  Alan 
Borovoy,  general  counsel  of  the 
Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Associa- 


tion; and  Ontario  ombudsman 
Roberta  Jamieson;  and 

• a pamphlet  that  addresses  homo- 
phobia and  heterosexism  in  uni- 
versity life. 

Human  rights  consultant 
Mahejabeen  Ebrahim  notes  that  the 
educational  campaigns  were  a com- 
munity effort  on  campus,  bringing 
together  students,  staff  and  educators 
to  plan  and  deliver  the  education.  The 
human  rights  consultants  partici- 
pated in  the  planning  committees;  the 
HRE  Office  provided  the  administra- 
tive support  and  budget  management 
for  the  campaigns  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  planning  processes. 

Ebrahim  says  another  positive  de- 
velopment is  the  integration  of  a di- 
versity awareness  session  provided  by 
the  office  into  the  core  training  for 
students  in  leadership  positions,  in- 
cluding student  government,  resi- 

See  MEDIATION  on  page  2 


ing  for  the  University." 

Royalty  income  is  shared  among 
the  University,  the  researchers  and 
co-owners  of  inventions,  such  as 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA). 

Uof  G’s  share  is  being  directed 
into  a research  fund  and  will  be 
used  to  support  research  infrastruc- 
ture across  all  colleges  and  disci- 
plines. About  10  per  cent  of  the 
gross  1997/98  royalty  income  is  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  the  fund. 

The  biggest  royalty  income 
source  for  the  University  is  agricul- 
tural seed  development  — spon- 
sored almost  exclusively  by 
OMAFRA  for  use  by  Ontario  farm- 
ers and  industry.  It  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  the  $1  million 
generated  in  1997/98.  Other  leading 
technologies  are  the  shipping  fever 
vaccine,  a hybridization  process  for 
canola  and  a test  for  porcine  stress 
syndrome. 

Invention  disclosures  and  li- 
cences — a yardstick  for  future  roy- 
alty income  — are  also  on  the  rise. 
Over  the  past  four  years,  business 
development  staff  have  mounted  a 
campaign  to  work  with  U of  G’s  re- 
search community  to  ensure  that 
the  potential  commercial  aspects  of 
research  are  brought  forward  and 
can  be  protected  (and  marketed 
when  appropriate). 

As  a result,  invention  disclo- 
sures (a  process  in  which  inventors 
formally  advise  the  University  of  a 
new  invention)  and  licences  to  ex- 
ternal business  and  industry  for 
commercialization  have  jumped.  In 
1994/95,  the  Office  of  Research 
oversaw  35  pre-disclosures  and  dis- 
closures and  licensed  eight  tech- 
nologies. Last  year,  50  pre- 
disclosures and  disclosures  took 
place,  and  37  licences  were  negoti- 
ated. 

Among  the  licences  expected  to 
spark  significant  returns  are  a 
method  for  detecting  cancer  using 
lysophospholipids,  a method  and 
nucleotide  sequence  for  transform- 
ing wine  yeast  and  an  asparagus 
breeding  program. 

BY  OWEN  ROBERTS 
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K/W  - GUELPH  - CAMBRIDGE  1 -800-663-9990 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1 E 6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  • RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  • MUTUAL  FUNDS  • TERM  DEPOSITS 


wentworth 


C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safila, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


Johnson 
Volkswagen  Inc. 

□ Sales,  Leasing 
Parts  & Service 

□ Free  Courtesy 
Shuttle  Service 

□ Oil  & Filter  Service 
Special  on  VW  Products 
from  $24.95  with  ad 

□ Servicing  the  Community 
Since  1963 

□ Grad  Program  Available 


COME 
SEE  THE 
NEW 
BEETLE! 


/DEC  i i_i=:  - 


.E!  — 


98  Golf  Lease  from 
SI 99  (48  months)* 
Jetta  GL  Lease  with 
A/C  and  cassette 
S249  (36  months)* 


’OAC  plus  applicable  taxes 
See  dealer  lor  details 


Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  7 

359  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.,  Guelph 

824-9150  • Fax:  824-7746 


**  Snecial  hi-tech  computerized  ** 
wheel  alignment  (ram  $49.95 


Montessori 

Pre-school 


Guelph 

Montessori 

School 

AJMJ.  (Est.  1978) 


Elementary 
Private  School 


• Ages  2 1/2  to  6 years 

• Practical  life  skills. 

Sensorial  Learning, 
Reading,  Writing, 
Math,  Geography 

• Physical  Education 

• French  Introduction 

• KinderMusic 


• Grades  1 to  3 

• Enriched  Curriculum 

• Low  Student-Teacher 

Ratio 

• Computer  Studies 

• Phys.  Ed.,  Martial  Arts 

• Frequent  Excursions 

• Daily  French  Classes 


Now  accepting  new  students  for  September  1998.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  school  or  view  our  Web  site  at 
www.webcom.com/lnterweb/montessorl 


386  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph  ♦ Tel.  (519)  836-3810 


Mediation  Plays  Growing  Role  on  Campus 

Continued  from  page  1 


dences,  peer  helpers,  START  leaders 
and  orientation  volunteers. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  he  is  pleased  that  training  and 
education  have  served  as  a successful 
cornerstone  of  equity  efforts  at  U of 
G.  "This  is  a truly  proactive  approach 
to  raising  awareness  of  human  rights 
issues  on  campus  and  to  preventing 
harassment  and  discrimination,”  he 
says. 

Although  the  HRE  Office’s  educa- 
tional efforts  are  one  of  the  most  visi- 
ble signs  of  its  presence  on  campus, 
the  office  has  also  been  active  in  the 
areas  of  policy  review  and  develop- 
ment, consultation  and  complaints 
resolution,  community  support  and 
institutional  change,  and  research 
and  evaluation. 

During  the  past  year,  the  office 
has  continued  to  work  with  various 
constituents  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  develop  an  umbrella  hu- 
man rights  policy  to  replace  the 
existing  sexual  and  gender  harass- 
ment policy  and  procedure  and  in- 
terim human  rights  complaint 
procedure. 

HRE  director  Ralph  Agard  estab- 
lished the  Human  Rights  Policy  De- 
velopment Working  Group 
(HRPDWG),  which  included  broad 
representation  from  the  University 
community,  to  develop  a policy  that 
will  provide  a more  integrated  frame- 
work for  resolving  internal  human 
rights  complaints  and  achieving  the 
office’s  goals.  A first  draft  went  out  to 
the  University  community  for  exten- 
sive consultation  in  April  1997.  The 
HRPDWG  is  continuing  to  work 
over  the  summer  on  a second  draft  of 
the  policy,  based  on  comments  re- 
ceived at  that  time.  When  complete, 
this  new  draft  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
further  round  of  consultations  with 
faculty,  staff  and  students. 

Providing  consultations  to  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
and  helping  to  resolve  human  rights 
complaints  are  other  important  func- 
tions of  the  HRE  Office.  To  ensure  a 
co-ordinated  and  consistent  ap- 
proach to  handling  complaints,  the 
office  has  begun  to  develop  a case 
management  system  that  will  be  re- 
fined based  on  the  procedures  identi- 
fied in  the  new  human  rights  policy. 

Mediation  is  playing  an  increas- 
ing role  in  the  office’s  settlement  of 
complaints,  an  approach  consistent 
with  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission’s  introduction  of  me- 
diation in  the  early  stages  of  its  com- 
plaints process  and  with  the 


increased  use  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  as  a step  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  civil  litigation  or  labor 
arbitration. 

During  the  reporting  period  of 
the  two-year  report,  the  HRE  Office 
provided  at  least  188  consultations  to 
the  University  community.  Of  these, 
78  involved  complaints  of  harass- 
ment or  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  a prohibited  ground.  The  remain- 
ing 110  primarily  involved  requests 
for  assistance  or  information  pertain- 
ing to  general  human  rights  issues,  as 
well  as  concerns  about  inappropriate 
behavior  or  conflict  in  work  or  per- 
sonal relationships. 

Of  the  78  human  rights  com- 
plaints, 64  complainants  sought  con- 
fidential information  and  advice  and 
14  decided  to  formalize  a complaint 
in  writing  and  to  seek  resolution 
through  University  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. Thus,  82. 1 per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal complaints  received  by  the  HRE 
Office  were  handled  at  an  informal 
level,  and  17.9  per  cent  were  medi- 
ated by  the  consultants  through  the 
appropriate  policy  and  procedure. 

Jodie  McConnell,  acting  director 
of  the  HRE  Office,  says  the  majority 
of  people  who  believe  they  have  been 
harassed  access  the  office  at  a time  of 
crisis,  seeking  immediate  support 
and  assistance.  Following  a meeting 
with  a human  rights  consultant,  a 
person  may  choose  to  act  on  his/her 
own,  seek  a different  avenue  for  re- 
dress, monitor  the  situation  or  make 
a formal  complaint. 

In  some  cases,  a complainant  will 
choose  to  do  nothing  for  fear  of  re- 
prisal. McConnell  says  the  University 
prohibits  any  reprisal  against  a per- 
son for  making  a complaint  and  that 
this  message  is  being  communicated 
by  the  office  in  its  education  and 
training. 

Rozanski  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  this  message:  “We  must  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  each  individual  to 
study,  work,  research,  teach  and  par- 
ticipate in  University  life  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  safe  and  fair.  This  is  a 
shared  responsibility  of  all  commu- 
nity members." 

McConnell  says  the  increased  fo- 
cus on  mediation  may  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  have  their  concerns  re- 
solved. “In  a hearing,  the  onus  for 
proving  an  allegation  rests  with  the 
complainant.  This  can  be  a very  tax- 
ing process.  In  mediation,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  reach  a settlement  un- 
der less  adverse  conditions.  There  is  a 
shift  from  weighing  evidence  to  find- 


ing possible  solutions.  If  the  media- 
tion fails,  either  party  can  still  request 
a hearing.” 

Another  significant  function  of 
the  HRE  Office  involves  research  and 
evaluation.  Educational  initiatives 
are  evaluated  to  ensure  that  goals  are 
met,  that  expenditures  are  warranted 
and  that  insights  gained  can  be  incor- 
porated into  future  educational  pro- 
gramming. Led  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Tindale,  Family  Relations  and  Ap- 
plied Nutrition,  these  efforts  have  in- 
cluded evaluations  of  the  “No  Means 
No”  and  “Resist  Racism”  campaigns 
and  evaluation  of  the  process  for  the 
HRPDWG  in  its  development  of  the 
first  draft  of  the  umbrella  human 
rights  policy.  This  research  has  re- 
sulted in  two  papers,  one  that  was 
given  last  year  at  a national  confer- 
ence on  academic  freedom  in  Van- 
couver. 

In  1996,  working  with  the 
McLaughlin  Library,  the  HRE  Office 
conducted  an  environmental  scan  to 
explore  issues  of  diversity  among  li- 
brary staff.  The  findings  of  this  proj- 
ect have  helped  the  office  develop 
needs-specific  training  for  other  ar- 
eas on  campus,  Tindale  says. 

Most  recently,  the  office  has 
launched  Project  Vision  to  identify 
the  challenges,  barriers  and  positive 
developments  that  affect  the  partici- 
pation of  lesbians,  gay  men  and  bi- 
sexual and  transgendered  persons  in 
university  life,  and  to  develop  strate- 
gies to  create  an  environment  free 
from  harassment  or  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation.  To 
date,  the  project  has  involved  an  ex- 
tensive background  literature  review, 
a campus  survey  completed  by  775 
members  of  the  University  (a  re- 
sponse rate  of  25  per  cent)  and  focus 
groups. 

Looking  to  the  future,  McConnell 
says  it  will  take  a commitment  to 
“doing  equity”  by  all  areas  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  create  long-term  visible 
change.  “I  hope  the  next  couple  of 
years  will  represent  two  steps  for- 
ward,” she  says. 
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Vanclief  to  Address  OAC 

Continued  from  page  1 


speak  to  diploma  graduates  at  1 0 a.m. 
June  9.  Brock,  a 1958  OAC  graduate, 
will  be  honored  at  the  college  cere- 
mony for  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  at  2 p.m.  June  12. 
Convocation  speaker  for  the  OAC 
ceremony  is  federal  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Minister  Lyle  Vanclief, 
who  is  also  a 1966  OAC  graduate. 

The  afternoon  will  also  see  the 
University  bestow  University  profes- 
sor emeritus  status  on  retired  profes- 
sors Eric  Beauchamp,  Land  Resource 


Science,  and  Frank  Humik,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science.  Prof.  Gil  Stelter, 
History,  who  will  also  be  named  Uni- 
versity professor  emeritus,  will  re- 
ceive the  John  Bell  Award  for 
teaching  and  will  deliver  the  convo- 
cation address  at  the  College  of  Arts 
ceremony  June  10  at  10  a.m. 

Graduates  of  the  former  College 
of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies  will 
convocate  at  10  a.m.  June  12,  with 
Prof.  John  Pratschke,  Consumer 
Studies,  as  guest  speaker. 
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CBS  Honors  Two  for  Teaching 


Students  give  two  thumbs  up  for  creators  of  third-year  lab  methods  course 


Prof.  David  Evans  and  lecturer  Dawn  Larson  challenge  students  to  think  about  what  they're  learning. 

photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


LIBRARIAN  NAMED 
WEB  PROfECT  LEADER 

The  University  has 
moved  a step  closer 
towards  its  goal  of  creat- 
ing a strong,  integrated  U 
of  G Web  site  with  the 
naming  of  a project  leader 
to  help  administer  and 
redesign  the  site.  Refer- 
ence librarian  Doug 
Home,  CD-ROM  and 
database  services  co- 
ordinator in  the 
McLaughlin  Library,  will 
manage  the  year-long 
project  on  a half-time  second- 
ment beginning  this  month.  He 
will  report  to  the  Web  Steering 
Committee  chaired  by  Darlene 
Frampton,  director  of  Commu- 
nications and  Public  Affairs 
(other  members  are  registrar 
Chuck  Cunningham,  chief 
librarian  Michael  Ridley,  Prof. 
David  Swayne  and  Ron  Elmslie, 
director  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services). 
Home  will  conduct  an  audit  of 
the  U of  G Web  site,  monitoring 
operational  issues  and  evaluating 
the  currency  of  information  and 
integrity  of  links,  develop  edito- 
rial and  graphic  standards,  pro- 
mbte  appropriate  use  of  the  Web 
and  interface  with  departmental 
Web  page  owners.  He  will  chair 
and  be  assisted  by  a Web  co- 
ordination group.  A BA,  MA  and 
MLIS  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  Home 
joined  U of  G in  1992  and  is  the 
library’s  representative  in  the 
Data  Resource  Centre. 


COMMUNITY  INPUT  SOUGHT 
ON  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Human  Resources  and  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety  are 
currently  organizing  faculty  and 
staff  development  programs  for 
fall  and  winter  and  are  looking 
for  suggestions  on  staff  training 
needs.  Send  them  to  Karen 
Kovats  in  Human  Resources  or 
Geoff  Byford  in  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety. 


PARKING  RESERVED 

During  convocation  June  9 to  12, 
several  campus  parking  lots  will 
be  reserved  for  guests.  Lots  P.23 
and  P.24  (Textiles  Building)  and 
P.44  (Johnston  Hall)  will  be  re- 
served except  for  premium  park- 
ing spaces;  Alternative  parking 
can  be  found  in  P.19, 17  and  7. 


A FACULTY  MEMBER  and  a lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics  are  co-winners 
of  this  year’s  College  of  Biological 
Science  (CBS)  teaching  award. 

Prof.  David  Evans  and  Dawn 
Larson  won  the  honor  for  designing 
and  delivering  a new  third-year 
course,  “Laboratory  Methods  in  Mo- 
lecular Biology,”  offered  for  the  first 
time  last  fall. 

Their  new  course  is  effectively  a 
semester-long  experiment  in  which 
students  clone  and  analyse  a gene  for  a 
bacterial  luminescent  protein  that 
causes  the  marine  animals  on  which 
the  micro-organisms  live  to  glow. 

“The  student  focuses  on  one  par- 
ticular gene  and  works  on  that  gene  all 
the  way  through  the  course,”  says 
Evans. 

He  and  Larson  wanted  to  design 
an  intensive  course  to  give  under- 
graduates the  kinds  of  hands-on  lab 
skills  needed  for  graduate  studies  or 
work  in  industry  or  government  labs. 
During  four-hour  lab  sessions  held  on 
two  consecutive  afternoons  each 
week,  65  students  had  to  prepare 
many  of  their  own  materials,  calculate 
dilutions,  even  map  out  how  they 
planned  to  accomplish  various  tasks. 

“At  first,  this  caused  a bit  of  chaos 
because  the  last  thing  they  were  used 
to  in  a laboratory  setting  was  thinking 
about  the  experiments  they  were  go- 
ing to  perform,”  says  department 
chair  Prof.  Steven  Rothstein,  who 


shared  lecturing  duties  with  Evans  in 
the  lab.  “But  approximately  three  to 
four  weeks  into  the  semester,  it  was 
clear  that  a change  had  come  over  the 
group.  They  went  about  their  busi- 
ness with  a confidence  that  was  clearly 
lacking  at  the  beginning.” 

The  course  won  rave  reviews  on 
many  students’  course  evaluations. 
An  even  more  important  indicator, 
says  Evans,  was  student  progress.  Un- 
dergraduates rose  to  the  challenge  of 
conducting  relatively  complicated  ex- 
periments and  showed  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  their 
regular  lab  reports,  he  says. 

Student  John  Finn,  who  is  doing 
lab  work  at  U of  G this  summer  under 
an  undergraduate  research  assistant- 
ship,  wrote  a supporting  letter  for  the 
teaching  award  nomination  after  tak- 
ing the  course  last  year.  “It  was  the 
most  useful  course  I’ve  ever  had,”  he 
said,  describing  his  instructors  as  ap- 
proachable and  clear.  “They  could  ex- 
plain not  only  what  you  were  doing, 
but  why  you  were  doing  it  and  its  rele- 
vance in  the  workplace.” 

In  another  nomination  letter,  stu- 
dent Jeff  Ishibashi  wrote:  “It  rein- 
forced the  knowledge  obtained  in 
lectures  with  physical  hands-on  expe- 
rience and  gave  insight  into  many  of 
the  experimental  why’s  and  how’s. 
And  no  matter  how  interesting  the 
theoretical  explanation  of  a concept, 
the  first  experience  of  extracting  ge- 
nomic DNA  and  seeing  it  wrap 


around  a glass  rod  was  something 
special.” 

Larson  wrote  a manual  of  lab  ex- 
periments to  complement  the  course 
text  and  to  give  students  experience 
in  selected  techniques  in  molecular 
biology.  A key  step  was  to  test  the 
course  with  undergraduate  volun- 
teers and  work/study  students,  both 
to  ensure  that  various  experiments 
worked  and  to  gauge  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  various  compo- 
nents. 

Evans  has  taught  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  genetics, 
molecular  biology  and  toxicology  at 
Guelph  for  10  years.  Larson,  who  has 
taught  introductory  cell  biology  for 
nearly  a decade,  is  now  designing  a 
companion  course  called  “Labora- 
tory Methods  II.” 

Both  instructors  aim  for  the  same 
goals  in  teaching — to  challenge  stu- 
dents, encourage  them  to  think 
about  what  they’re  learning  and  help 
them  connect  ideas. 

This  year’s  award  recognizes  a 
creative  approach  to  teaching  a diffi- 
cult course,  says  Prof.  Fred 
Ramprashad,  academic  assistant  to 
the  dean  and  chair  of  the  CBS  teach- 
ing awards  committee. 

“We  need  to  encourage  more  in- 
novation in  teaching  using  whatever 
means  we  can,"  he  says.  “The  pri- 
mary objective  is  good,  effective 
teaching.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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U OF  G PAPER  NAMED 
BEST  OF  THE  YEAR 

Prof.  Ron  Subden,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  has 
received  the  award  for  best  paper 
of  1998  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Enology  and  Viti- 
culture. Each  year,  the  American 
Society  for  Enology  and  Viticul- 
ture recognizes  one  paper  in  the 
field  of  enology  that  is  outstand- 
ing in  content  and  makes  a sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  field. 
Subden’s  paper  is  titled  “Malolac- 
tic  Fermentation  in  Grape  Musts 
by  a Genetically  Engineered 
Strain  of  Saccharoymces  cerevi- 
siae .” 


AGRICULTURAL  POLLUTION 
FOCUS  OF  OVERSEAS  TALK 

Prof.  Peter  Stonehouse,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business, 
presented  a paper  on  “Evaluating 
the  Effectiveness  of  Reducing 
Non-Point  Source  Pollution 
from  Agriculture:  A Case  Study  of 
a North  American  Watershed”  at 
a conference  in  Meran  in  the  Ital- 
ian Alps.  Sponsors  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  focused  on  “Hydrol- 
ogy, Water  Resources  and 
Ecology  in  Head  Waters,” 
included  the  UNESCO  division 
of  Water  Sciences,  UNFAO,  the 
European  Forestry  Commission 
and  the  World  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation. 


HISTORIAN  VISITING 
PROF  AT  LAVAL 

Prof.  Peter  Goddard,  History,  is 
spending  a sabbatical  semester  as 
a visiting  professor  of  sociology  at 
Laval  University  and  cbercheur 
invitt  ofCELAT  (Le  centre  pour 
les  etudes  interdiscipiinaires  sur 
la  literature,  les  arts  et  les  tradi- 
tions). He  also  attended  “Semi- 
ologie  de  l’interculturelle”  at  the 
State  University  for  Human  Sci- 
ences in  Moscow. 


CURATOR  LEADS  WORKSHOP 
ON  HERBS  AND  HEALING 

Carole  Ann  Lacroix,  assistant 
curator  of  the  herbarium  in  the 
Department  of  Botany,  led  a 
workshop  on  herbs  and  healing  at 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  as  part 
of  a conference  arranged  by  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine  in 
Boston.  The  conference  was  titled 
“Health  and  Well-Being  for  the 
21st-Century  Woman  — Mind- 
Body  Medicine.” 


Four  Staff  Run  for  Seat  on  Board  of  Governors 

Secret  mail  ballots  to  be  returned  to  Board  Secretariat  by  June  12  at  4 p.m. 


Four  U of  G staff  members  have 
been  nominated  to  run  for 
election  to  Board  of  Governors  — 
Adrian  DeLyzer,  Development  and 
Public  Affairs;  Kathleen  Hyland, 
OAC  Dean’s  Office;  Jill  Johnson, 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences; 
and  Warren  McGillivary,  Fire 
Division. 

DeLyzer  earned  his  B.Sc.  in  hu- 
man kinetics  from  Guelph  in  1981 
and  his  MA  in  philosophy  in  1984 


and  has  been  employed  at  U of  G for 
18  years,  primarily  in  graduate  stud- 
ies administration.  He  is  currently  di- 
rector for  advancement  services  in 
Development  and  Public  Affairs.  De- 
Lyzer is  a former  chair  and  vice-chair 
of  the  Professional  Staff  Association 
and  has  served  on  numerous  internal 
and  external  committees  and  organi- 
zations. 

A BA  graduate  of  Guelph’s  French 
studies  program,  Hyland  joined  the 


staff  of  Independent  Study  in  1982 
and  is  now  student  adviser  for  OAC’s 
associate  diploma  program.  She  rep- 
resented the  U of  G Staff  Association 
on  the  Ontario  Coalition  for  Better 
Child  Care,  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Pensions  and  the  President’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Pensions 
and  Benefits.  She  also  chaired  UGSA 
advisory  and  standing  committees  on 
pensions  and  benefits. 

A U of  G staff  member  since  1 986, 


Johnson  has  worked  in  academic  and 
administrative  departments  and  did 
graduate  work  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  business.  Before  joining 
the  University,  she  worked  for  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  at  Vineland 
and  ran  her  own  business.  She  is  now 
the  B.Sc.(Env.)  counsellor  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Sciences. 

McGillivary  joined  U of  G in  1982 
and  has  worked  for  several  depart- 


ments on  campus.  He  is  currently  a 
fire  prevention  officer  in  the  Fire  Divi- 
sion of  Security  Services. 

All  full-time  permanent  non- 
teaching employees  are  eligible  to  vote 
by  secret  mail  ballot  for  the  B of  G po- 
sition. Ballots  were  mailed  June  1 and 
are  to  be  returned  June  12  by  4 p.m.  to 
the  Board  Secretariat  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
board  office  at  Ext.  6571. 
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Inclusive  Child  Care  at  Risk  from  Funding  Cuts 

Changes  in  provincial  policies  and  funding  support  have  negative  impact  on  programs’  ability  to  provide  care  for  children  with  special  needs 


The  ability  of  child-care  centres 
to  integrate  children  with  special 
needs  is  jeopardized  by  funding  cuts 
to  child  care  and  to  other 
community-based  resources,  warns  a 
national  study  on  inclusive  child  care. 

Preliminary  findings  from  the 
study,  “Working  Towards  Inclusive 
Child  Care,”  show  that  inclusive 
child-care  programs  for  preschoolers 
are  at  risk,  despite  widespread  accep- 
tance and  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept of  inclusion. 

“Child-care  centres  are  doing 
more  and  more  with  less  and  less,” 
says  Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  one  of 
the  study’s  co-investigators.  (The 
study’s  other  co-investigators  are 
Sharon  Hope  Irwin  ofSpeciaLink  and 
Prof.  Kathleen  Brophy,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition.)  “As  the 
base  level  of  funding  is  eroded,  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  include  chil- 
dren with  special  needs,  even  with 
highly  committed  and  experienced 
child-care  staff,”  says  Lero.  The  study 
found  that  inclusive  programs  de- 


pend on  three  factors  for  success:  a 
strong  base  of  quality  in  the  way  the 
centre  functions  and  provides  care  to 
all  children;  trained  staff  who  are 
committed  to  inclusion;  and  effective 
support  from  a range  of  professionals 
in  the  community. 

“When  you  have  all  three  factors, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  success  that 
transfers  beyond  the  individual  child 
to  other  children,”  says  Lero.  “In  ad- 
dition to  including  children  with  dis- 
abilities and  special  learning  needs, 
many  child-care  programs  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  prevention  and 
early  intervention  activities  with  chil- 
dren and  families.  It’s  ironic  that 
these  programs  are  themselves  at  risk 
just  when  a concern  for  children  at 
risk  is  becoming  a much  more  visible 
issue  on  the  public  agenda.” 

Among  the  study’s  findings: 

• Eighty-five  per  cent  of  child-care 
directors  say  that  changes  in 
provincial  policies  and  funding 
support  negatively  affect  their 
programs’  ability  to  provide  care 
for  children  with  special  needs. 


• About  40  per  cent  of  the  centres 
surveyed  have  five  or  more 
children  with  special  needs  in  their 
program;  68  per  cent  of  centres 
provide  care  and  early  education  to 
children  with  undesignated  special 
needs  and/or  behavioral  problems, 
and  to  other  children  whose  family 
circumstances  put  them  at  risk. 

• Many  directors  are  involved  in 
advocacy  activities  or  provide 
training  workshops  related  to 
children  with  special  needs. 

• The  majority  of  child-care 
professionals  are  actively  involved 
in  increasing  their  knowledge  and 
skills  related  to  children  with 
special  needs;  many  have  attended 
workshops  and  conferences  and 
take  advantage  of  in-service 
training  offered  by  community 
professionals,  when  available. 

The  study,  conducted  by  U of  G 

and  SpeciaLink,  the  national  child- 
care inclusion  network  located  in 
Sydney,  N.S.,  surveyed  more  than  300 
child-care  professionals  across  the 
country.  Survey  participants  in- 


cluded early  childhood  educators,  re- 
source teachers,  centre  directors, 
consultants  and  key  informants  from 
government  and  advocacy.  Informa- 
tion was  collected  from  136  child- 
care centres  that  provide  care  for 
more  than  8,000  children,  including 
children  with  a variety  of  special 
needs. 

The  study  is  a followup  to  a 1990 
national  survey  on  attitudes  of  early 
childhood  educators  towards  inclu- 
sion of  children  with  special  needs  in 
community-based  programs.  Since 
then,  government  policy  has  changed 
from  segregation  to  inclusion.  But 
Canada  does  not  have  legislation  re- 
quiring that  community-based  pro- 
grams provide  equitable  access  to 
children  with  special  needs,  and  there 
is  wide  variability  among  provinces  in 
the  funding  and  resources  available  to 
support  inclusion. 

Child  care  falls  within  provincial 
jurisdiction,  and  government  defini- 
tions of  children  with  special  needs 
are  often  far  narrower  than  the  actual 
needs  of  children  who  staff  support  in 


the  field.  These  definitions  may  fail  to 
identify  the  needs  of  some  children 
who  do  not  fit  into  such  categories, 
notes  Brophy. 

Over  the  next  year,  the  researchers 
will  be  analysing  the  effects  of  changes 
in  federal  and  provincial  policies  and 
resource  allocations  on  child-care 
programs  and  how  combinations  of 
centre  characteristics,  director  and 
staff  training  and  attitudes,  and  the 
availability  of  community-based  re- 
sources affect  inclusive  practice. 

In  addition,  data  from  more  than 
1 70  resource  teachers  and  consultants 
in  Ontario  will  be  analysed  for  com- 
parison with  the  national  data  in  a 
linked  study  being  done  by  Laura 
Coulman,  a graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition. 

The  study  is  funded  by  Child-Care 
Visions,  a research  program  with  Em- 
ployability and  Social  Partnerships, 
Human  Resources  Development, 
Canada. 

BY  MARGARET  BOYD 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Agroecosystem  Health  Project  Gains  International  Acclaim 

Three-year  effort  one  of  the  most  interdisciplinary  enterprises  in  U ofG's  history 


UOF  G’S  $1. 35-million  Agro-  number  of  government  agencies.  A form  a framework  for  understanding 
ecosystem  Health  (AESH)  new  book,  Agroecosystem  Health,  agroecosystem  health  and  to  develop 
Project  earned  many  converts  during  Analysis  and  Assessment,  published  in  a generic  set  of  indicators  for  meas- 
its  three-year  effort  to  establish  a January  and  available  for  $10  plus  urement.  Such  a framework  would 
protocol  for  diagnosing  health  in  shipping  from  the  Faculty  of  Envi-  serve  as  a basis  for  clarifying  — and 
agroecosystems.  ronmental  Sciences,  describes  the  possibly  resolving  — conflicting 

Encompassing  dozens  of  Cana-  major  studies  and  conclusions  of  the  opinions  in  research  and  policy  re- 
dian  researchers  from  many  disci-  project,  conducted  from  1993  to  garding  the  condition  of  rural  com- 
plines, the  AESH  Project  challenged  1996.  The  book’s  authors,  led  by  co-  munities,  environments  and 
the  way  people  think  about  agroeco-  principal  Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geogra-  economies.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
system  health  on  a regional  and  inter-  phy,  are  Waltner-Toews,  David  project,  researchers  found  it  impossi- 
national  scale,  says  Prof.  David  Rapport,  Ellen  Wall,  Gord  Wichert,  ble  to  model  an  agroecosystem 
Waltner-Toews,  Population  Medi-  Elyn  Gwyn  and  Johanna  Wandel.  mathematically  and  to  set  absolute 
cine,  one  of  three  co-principals.  “We  tried  to  find  ways  to  deal  with  standards  for  defining  agroecosystem 
Spinoffs  of  the  Canadian  project  now  questions  that  transcend  individual  health. 

include  agroecosystem  health  proj-  disciplines,”  says  Waltner-Toews.  “In  the  end,  we  found  that  the 
ects  in  Peru,  Kenya  and  Honduras,  “One  of  the  big  challenges  was  how  to  models  are  not  there  to  provide  an  ab- 
with  another  being  planned  for  get  people  to  agree  on  the  questions,  solute  description  of  reality,  but  to 
Ethiopia.  The  project  was  useful  in  forcing  us  to  learn  different  things,”  says  Waltner- 

The  project  was  notable  because  of  challenge  each  other,  to  ask  questions  Toews.  “There  is  a variety  of  models 
the  synergistic  and  collaborative  ap-  and  to  learn  from  each  other.”  that  can  be  used,  each  of  which 

proaches  used  by  graduate  students  The  project  set  out  to  find  ways  of  teaches  us  something  different.” 
and  faculty  who  worked  on  it,  says  studying  agroecosystems  — ecosys-  Because  of  the  diversity  of  agroe- 
Waltner-Toews.  One  of  the  most  in-  terns  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  cosystems,  both  a disaggregated  ap- 
terdisciplinary  enterprises  in  the  Uni-  ducing  agricultural  goods  — to  proach  and  a holistic  approach  were 
versity’s  history,  the  AESH  Project  ensure  future  agricultural  demands  used  to  interpret  data.  The  disaggre- 
published  39  discussion  papers  on  could  be  met,  while  sustaining  clean  gated  approach,  which  defines  and  as- 
subjects  ranging  from  unions  to  land-  air  and  water,  wildlife  habitat,  and  sesses  components  separately,  was 
scape  ecology,  participants  came  community  health  and  well  being.  useful  for  projects  with  disciplinary 
from  10  different  departments  and  a The  project’s  original  aim  was  to  boundaries  and  conventions.  The  ho- 


Microbiologists  to  Honor  OVC  Student 


JANINE  Boss£,  a graduate  student 
in  the  Department  of  Patho- 
biology,  will  be  recognized  as  the 
Canadian  Graduate  Student 
Microbiologist  of  the  Year  during  the 
48th  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Microbiologists  to  be  held 
on  campus  June  14  to  17. 

The  meeting,  which  is  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Micro- 
I biology,  U of  G and  Health  Canada, 


will  include  symposiums  under  the 
theme  “Stress  in  Microbiology.” 
Boss6,  who  completed  her  under- 
graduate and  master’s  degrees  at 
Guelph,  will  give  the  Gold  Award 
Lecture  on  her  doctoral  research  on 
pneumonia  in  pigs.  She  was  the  only 
nominee  from  among  seven  students 
to  receive  outstanding  ratings  from 
all  four  members  of  the  international 
ranking  committee. 


Microbiology  professor  Reggie 
Lo,  a member  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee, says  up  to  450  researchers  are 
expected  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing, which  will  include  sessions  on 
topics  ranging  from  environmental 
stresses  on  bacteria  and  viruses  to  the 
effects  of  changing  curricula  and  ca- 
reer prospects  for  microbiology  stu- 
dents. For  more  information,  call  Lo 
at  Ext.  3363. 


listic  approach,  which  identifies  the 
properties  of  an  agroecosystem  in  its 
entirety,  is  best  applied  to  models 
based  on  human-centred  goals,  inte- 
gration and  efficiency.  Both  models, 
however,  recognize  the  multifaceted 
nature  of  agroecosystems,  which  is 
further  reflected  in  the  diversity  of  in- 
dicators that  were  analysed  empiri- 
cally during  the  project.  Three  areas 
— community  health,  environment 
and  economics  — considered  key 
components  of  agroecosystem  health 
were  eventually  narrowed  down  to 
two  components  — biophysical  and 
health.  A wide  range  of  indicators  was 
then  applied  to  each  of  these  compo- 
nents, depending  on  the  agroecosys- 
tem under  study. 

The  involvement  of  19  graduate 
students  was  a crucial  component  of 
the  project,  says  Waltner-Toews,  and 
the  majority  of  funding  was  used  to 
support  graduate  work.  At  the  begin- 
ning, the  students  organized  work- 
shops and  brainstorming  sessions, 
and  were  instrumental  in  formulating 
the  definitions  and  indicator  classifi- 
cations and  carrying  out  research 
sub-projects.  By  being  open-minded 
about  the  issues,  they  were  able  to  cre- 
ate an  interdisciplinary  synergy  that 
has  proved  to  be  a marketable  skill  in 
the  marketplace,  he  says. 

It  was  a very  dynamic  environ- 

CLARIFICATION 

In  the  May  6 issue  of  WGuelph,  the 
listing  of  U of  G’s  1998/99  grants 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  should 
have  included  an  award  to  Prof.  John 
Zelek,  Engineering,  for  the  project  “A 
General  Architecture  for  Mobile 
Robot  Navigation  in  Dynamic, 
Time-Varying  and  Unpredictable 


ment,”  says  Dominique  Charron,  a 
PhD  graduate  student  in  population 
medicine  who  is  now  analysing  live- 
stock density  in  relation  to  economic 
and  ecological  indicators  of  agroeco- 
system health  in  the  Great  Lakes  ba- 
sin. “One  of  the  challenges  and  one  of 
the  benefits  of  looking  at  an  agroeco- 
system framework  is  that  it  is  an  un- 
explored area.  There  is  no  recipe  book 
for  it,  and  it  is  more  challenging  as  a 
result.” 

Waltner-Toews  believes  Canada 
should  be  paying  more  attention  to 
agroecosystem  health,  even  though 
problems  here  are  not  as  severe  as 
those  in  less-developed  countries. 

“In  North  America,  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  see  environmental  prob- 
lems in  agriculture  as  public  relations 
problems,”  he  says.  “But  problems 
that  used  to  be  local  are  now  interna- 
tional, because  of  the  globalization  of 
the  economy  and  the  environment.” 

The  AESH  Project  was  funded  as 
part  of  the  national  Green  Plan’s 
Eco-Research  Program  of  the  Tri- 
Council  of  Canada,  through  Environ- 
ment Canada,  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council, 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  the  Medical 
Research  Council. 

BY  MARGARET  BOYD 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Environments.”  In  the  listing  of 
grants  from  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  the 
recipient  of  the  continuing  grant  for 
the  project  “The  Tale  of  Two  Com- 
munities: Rural  Manufacturing- 

Based  Communities  and  Livelihoods 
in  an  Era  of  Global  Restructuring” 
should  have  read  Prof.  Tony  Winson. 
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In  The  Groves  of  Academe 

Gardening  is  labor  of  love  for  participants  in  annual  Gardenscapes  tour 


by  Andrew  Vowles 


"And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 

Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree ...” 

Kubla  Khan,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 


SOME  2,000  YEARS  AGO,  scholars  would  have  wandered 
with  Plato  on  the  site  of  a garden  near  Athens  that  was 
sacred  to  the  hero  Academus.  This  year,  visitors  can 
stroll  through  five  private  Guelph  gardens  — 
including  four  with  U of  G connections  — during  the 
self-guided  Gardenscapes  tour  organized  by  the  volunteers  of 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  (MSAC).  The  tour  will  take 
place  June  21  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 

Organizers  hope  to  attract  last  year’s  numbers  — about  900 
people  — to  this  spring’s  tour  of  private  gardens  in  Guelph,  as 
well  as  a guided  tour  of  the  art  centre’s  Donald  Forster  Sculp- 
ture Park.  Now  in  its  sixth  year,  the  tour  is  a fund-raising  project 
of  the  art  centre  volunteers.  Last  year,  it  raised  about  $7,000  for 
new  acquisitions  for  the  centre’s  permanent  collection.  “What 
we  are  looking  for  is  variety,”  says  Gardenscapes  convenor  Mar- 
garet Goodbody,  who  notes  that  this  year’s  roster  includes  a 
range  of  garden  styles  and  sizes.  Judging  by  a recent  whirlwind 
tour  of  four  of  the  gardens  featured  this  year,  they  found  what 
they  were  looking  for. 


ban  England.  Pointing  out  the  concrete  footing  running  the 
width  of  the  property  parallel  to  the  road,  he  talks  of  erecting  a 
knee-high  wall  just  a few  feet  in  from  the  sidewalk.  But  not  to 
keep  the  neighbors  out.  Rather  than  follow  the  Canadian  cus- 
tom of  hiding  out  in  the  backyard,  he  wanted  to  cultivate  rela- 
tions in  this  established  neighborhood. 

Everyone  talks  and  waves,”  he  says,  describing  how  pre- 
schoolers out  for  a walk  have  taken  to  playing  follow-the-leader 
along  the  paths  in  the  front  garden  and  down  one  side  of  the 
house.  That’s  the  side  that,  12  years  ago,  was  nothing  more  than 
a “dark  little  alleyway."  The  space  still  gets  only  about  three 
hours  of  sunlight  each  day,  but  after  ripping  out  a privet  hedge 
along  the  property  line  and  replacing  it  with  a wooden  lattice- 
work  fence,  Scott  planted  various  perennials  — hostas,  colum- 
bines, astilbe,  primroses,  lily  of  the  valley,  violets  — as  well  as 
hybrid  musk  roses  that  now  thrive  in  the  shade. 


“ When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
And  ladysmocks  all  silver-white 
And  cuckoobuds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight...” 

Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  William  Shakespeare 

There  are  plenty  of  places  to  sit  and  admire  the  Southey  back 
garden  at  6 Crawford  St.  just  north  of  the  University  — in  the 
Adirondack  chairs  set  amid  the  perennial  beds,  on  a rooftop  ter- 
race, at  table  and  chairs  set  out  before  the  massive  outdoor  stone 
fireplace  that  somehow  found  its  way  here  in  the  1930s  from 
Kortright  Farm.  But  Prof.  Clive  Southey,  Department  of  Eco- 
Continued  on  page  9 


' ....and  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.  ” 

I Wandered  Lonely  as  a Cloud,  William  Wordsworth 
When  Owen  and  Barbara  Scott  bought  87  Liverpool  St.  in 
the  late  1980s,  there  was  little  to  suggest  the  house  would  sport 
today’s  heritage  designation.  The  interior  of  the  19th-century 
Italianate  home  had  been  carved  up  just  after  the  Second  World 
War  to  accommodate  a rooming  house,  and  the  minuscule 
front  yard  was  nondescript 

“We’ve  spent  the  past  12  years  putting  it  back  together,”  says 
Owen  Scott,  a partner  in  the  Guelph-based  landscaping  firm 
The  Landplan  Collaborative  Ltd.  and  a former  professor  in  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Many  new  owners  might  have  begun  with  the  house  itself, 
but  not  Scott.  “We  started  the  garden  a year  after  we  got  here," 
he  says.  “We  still  tend  to  neglect  things  in  the  house  to  play  in 
the  garden.” 

The  result:  most  of  the  compact  space  in  front  of  the  house  is 
taken  up  by  some  35  varieties  of  old  (pre-1910)  roses  and  Eng- 
lish roses,  herbaceous  perennials  and  herbs,  all  placed  within  a 
rectilinear  layout  of  garden  paths  made  of  squared  limestone. 
Scott  says  the  style  is  reminiscent  of  the  dooryard  gardens  of  ur- 


“And I will  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a thousand  fragrant  posies, 

A cap  of  flowers  and  a kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle...” 

The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love,  Christopher  Marlowe 


One  of  the  highlights  of  Mary  Ann  Robinson’s  garden,  top,  is  a year-round  goldfish  pond  whose 
stone  surround  she  hammered  and  chiselled  herself.  Below:  Prof.  Clive  Southey  says  his 
favorite  vantage  point  from  which  to  view  his  Crawford  Street  garden  is  a wooden  bench 
overlooking  this  tiny  murmuring  stream  feeding  one  of  three  backyard  ponds. 

PHOTOS  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


When  Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  Department  of  History,  mentions 
hemero-caholism,”  he’s  not  talking  about  some  disease  afflict- 
ing his  beloved  day  lilies,  but  rather  the  kind  of  addiction  that 
has  driven  him  for  the  last  two  years  as  a collector  and  now 
breeder  of  hemerocallis. 

“It’s  an  obsession,  it’s  a kind  of  disease  that 
attacks  a lot  of  people  — people  talk  about 
hemero-caholics,”  he  laughs,  standing  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  1850s-era  stone  house  at  25 
Mitchell  St.,  where  two  bucketfuls  of  root- 
stock,  arrived  just  that  morning  from  a New 
York  breeder,  await  planting  out. 

He’s  been  planting  day  lilies  — and  all 
manner  of  other  perennials  — for  most  of  the 
nine  years  that  he  and  his  wife,  Sally,  have 
lived  here.  He  now  has  about  250  of  the 
roughly  30,000  day  lily  cultivars  — a “small 
but  select”  collection. 

“I’ve  organized  the  garden  in  such  a way 
that  it  illustrates  the  history  of  the  day  lily,”  Gil 
Stelter  says,  showing  his  hand-drawn  render- 
ings of  schematics  that  he  plans  to  print  for 
garden  tour  visitors.  Beds  ranging  across  the 
back  garden  include  the  earliest  day  lily  species 
imported  from  its  native  China  early  in  the 
19th  century  and  the  first  modern  cultivars 
dating  to  1893. 

One  clump  tells  something  of  Stelter ’s  own 
family  history.  The  plant  came  from  his 
mother’s  northern  Alberta  garden  and,  in 
turn,  from  his  grandmother’s  garden. 

A collection  of  shoots  planted  this  year  rep- 
resents his  first  attempt  at  crossing  modem 
cultivars  with  early  species.  His  ultimate  goal:  to  register  a culti- 
var  of  his  own. 

Although  day  lilies  are  the  centrepiece,  there  are  plenty  of 
other  perennials,  including  two  ofStelter’s  other  pets:  irises  and 
hostas.  He’s  organized  the  garden  according  to  patterns  of  light 
and  shade  — cool  pinks  and  blues  out  front,  fiery  yellows  and 
oranges  out  back  — and  pays  attention  not  just  to  bloom  but 
also  to  interesting  foliage  shades,  shapes  and  textures.  “I  think 
there’s  so  much  dramatic  variety  in  foliage,”  he  says. 


“My  house  was  on  the  side  of  a hill,  immedi- 
ately on  the  edge  of  the  larger  wood,  in  the 
midst  of  a young  forest  of  pitch  pines  and 
hickories,  and  half  a dozen  rods  from  the 
pond,  to  which  a narrow  footpath  led  down 
the  hill.  In  my  front  yard  grew  the  straw- 
berry, blackberry  and  life-ever-lasting...” 
Walden,  Henry  David  Thoreau 


Nearly  a week  after  her  annual  May  plant 
sale,  Mary  Ann  Robinson  still  had  tables  of 
potted  plants  set  out  under  a striped  awning 
in  her  front  garden  at  833  Gordon  St.  As  in 
past  years,  hundreds  of  people  visited  during 
the  four-day  spree  to  see  what  was  on  offer 
— and  to  look  around  the  garden  that 
Robinson,  a U of  G Library  clerk,  and  June 
Brett  have  fashioned  on  their  half-acre  prop- 
erty a stone’s  throw  south  of  the  University’s 
Stone  Road  entrance. 

Later  this  month,  they’ll  welcome  a fresh 
crop  of  visitors  eager  to  view  the  town  garden 
they’ve  created  around  the  half-century-old 
brick  home  they  bought  about  1 6 years  ago. 

Back  then,  the  property  contained  noth- 
ing more  distinguished  than  lawn,  trees  and 
foundation  evergreens.  Today,  Robinson  is 
delighted  when  passersby  are  arrested  by  the 
collections  of  old  and  shrub  roses,  perennial 
beds  and  fruit  trees  out  front.  She  points  out 
a woodland  garden  tucked  in  under  a shady 
grove  and  edged  by  a section  of  split-rail 
fence.  The  plants  are  all  native  to  Wellington  County,  including 
such  wildflowers  as  bloodroot  and  wild  juniper.  Robinson  calls 
herself  a collector  of  plant  varieties,  most  grown  from  seeds, 
cuttings  or  divisions  in  the  backyard  work  shed  that  she  labels 
“the  world’s  best  playhouse.”  Hostas,  roses,  peonies,  clematis, 
lilies,  phlox,  irises,  dahlias,  geraniums  — “I  have  one  of  every- 
thing.” 

Visitors  reach  the  back  garden  along  a winding  brick  path- 
way that  passes  under  one  of  several  clematis-  and  rose- 
entwined  arbors.  Highlights  of  the  back  garden  include  a mas- 
sive perennial  bed,  a year-round  goldfish  pond  whose  stone  sur- 
round she  hammered  and  chiselled  six  years  ago,  a tree-shaded 
rhododendron  bed,  a Japanese  garden  tucked  into  one  corner, 
and  a kitchen  garden  whose  vegetables,  berries  and  herbs  feed 
Robinson’s  cooking  hobby. 

“I  lived  briefly  in  Toronto  in  an  apartment,  and  it  was  like 
dying,”  she  says.  “I  just  have  to  be  connected  with  the  earth.  I’m 
a Slav,  and  Slavs  are  rooted  in  the  land.  I think  living  life  and 
growing  things  are  integrated.” 

Viewers  tuning  in  to  OnTV’ s Gardener’s  Journal  next  fall  will 
see  Robinson’s  garden  featured  in  one  of  the  popular  30-minute 
programs,  following  an  all-day  taping  session  that  took  place 
last  week. 
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Scholarship  and  Teaching: 
The  Defining  Conjunction 
of  The  University 

“University  teaching  is  the  means  of  ensuring  the  generational  continuity  of  scholarship” 

by  Norman  Gibbins 


The  CONJUNCTION,  or  perhaps  disjunction,  of 
scholarship  and  teaching  continues  to  exercise  the 
academic  community.  The  persistent  perception  that 
teaching  is  not  a particularly  scholarly  activity  is 
abundantly  illogical  and  more  frequently  false  than  not. 
Teaching  is  a process,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  in  the 
university  is  to  maintain  the  generational  continuity  of 
scholarship.  Scholarly  teaching  must,  therefore,  be  the  norm. 
The  degree  to  which  it  is  achieved  will  depend,  naturally,  on  the 
scholarship  of  the  teacher  and  on  the  wish  to  have  his/her 
scholarship  endure  to  some  degree  in  the  experience  of  the 
students. 

Scholarship  is  a condition  of  the  intellect.  It  is  a complex  ad- 
mixture. It  requires  the  exposure  of  knowledge,  its  validation 
and  collation.  It  identifies  the  gaps  in  — and  denies  the  bounda- 
ries of  — the  multidimensional  lattices  of  knowledge.  It  seeks 
new  intellectual  perceptions,  opportunities  and  directions.  It 
nurtures  creativity  and  uses  it  synthetically  in  the  furtherance  of 
understanding.  It  is  a progenitor  of  wisdom. 

The  concept  of  scholarship  is  thus  discipline- 
independent.  It  applies  equally  validly  to  science,  to 
the  arts,  to  the  humanities  and  to  other  intellectual 
endeavors.  Importantly,  the  description  invokes  no 
particular  means  whereby  scholarship  is  to  be  dis- 
played or  recognized.  This  omission  is  deliberate  be- 
cause scholarship  can  be,  and  is,  reflected  in  all 
human  intellectual  activities,  and  arguably  none  has 
greater  claim  to  validity  as  a vehicle  for  scholarship 
than  any  other.  The  issue  of  validity  arises  with  re- 
spect to  the  scholarship,  not  its  vehicle.  Thus,  no  par- 
ticular form  of  expression  of  scholarship  can  be  seen 
as  being  a defining  element  of  scholarship:  neither 
can  it  be  dismissed  as  being  irrelevant.  Nonetheless, 
the  expression  and  communication  of  scholarship, 
by  any  means,  are  crucially  important  to  both  the 
collaborative  development  of  ever-wider  scholarship 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  generational  continu- 
ity. 

One  reason  for  the  perceptual  segregation  of  teaching  and 
scholarship  in  universities  has  been  the  contraction  during  the 
20lh  century  of  the  notion  of  scholarship,  particularly  in  the 
practice  of  science.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  enormous  and 
continuing  information  explosion.  No  longer  can  the  scholar 
maintain  intense  familiarity  with  all  spheres  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, which  had  been  possible  until  relatively  recently.  The 
contraction  of  personal  boundaries  of  scholarship,  resulting  in 
either  intense  and  restricted  specialization  or  in  more  shallow 
learning  over  a broader  area,  became  inevitable.  Also,  in  recent 
decades,  the  competition  for  funds  to  support  research  pro- 
grams has  tended  to  encourage  specialization  to  optimize  pro- 
ductivity, usually  defined  in  terms  of  published  results  of  the 
research  enterprise.  To  some  scientists,  the  pinnacle  of  scholar- 
ship, perhaps  even  the  definition  of  scholarship  itself,  has  be- 
come the  refereed  paper  in  the  specialized  primary  journals. 
This  attitude  is  often  accompanied  by  the  erroneous  equating  of 
scholarship  with  research.  Inevitably,  therefore,  to  the  extent 
that  contraction  of  the  concept  of  scholarship  — and  of  the 
contexts  within  which  it  was  seen  to  operate  — has  occurred, 
the  criteria  and  terms  of  reference  for  the  evaluation  of  scholar- 
ship have  become  correspondingly  restricted.  Consequently,  its 
perceived  significance  to  many  types  of  intellectual  activity,  in- 
cluding teaching,  has  become  subverted. 

The  equating  of  research  with  scholarship  is  often  reflected 
in  the  manner  of  evaluation  of  the  scholarly  activity  of  univer- 
sity faculty  members.  The  unwillingness  to  recognize  fully  that 
scholarship  is  in  the  intellectual  substance  of  the  communica- 
tions of  the  scholar,  whether  they  are  in  research  journals,  text- 


books, newspapers,  radio  interviews,  course  manuals,  lectures 
to  undergraduate  classes,  discussions  in  the  coffee  room  and 
hallway  or  any  other  accessible  vehicle,  persists.  The  reality  is, 
however,  that  as  long  as  there  is  someone  who  is  reading  or  lis- 
tening and  being  informed,  stimulated  and  challenged  by  the 
experience,  then  scholarship  is  being  displayed,  and  its  worth 
can  be  evaluated. 

Like  teaching,  research  is  also  a process.  And  like  teaching,  to 
be  meaningful,  it  has  to  be  predicated  on  sound  scholarship.  It 
must  also  be  contributive  to  it  by  providing  new  and  appropri- 
ately validated  information.  For  most  scientists,  research  em- 
bodies the  precepts  of  Baconian  induction  and  the  scientific 
method,  within  which  the  collaborative  reality  and  the  collec- 
tive validation  of  new  information,  and  the  knowledge  derived 
from  that  information,  are  to  be  found.  From  the  artist,  the 
scholar  of  the  humanities  and  the  social  scientist  come  other 
ways  of  knowing  and  validation,  which  together  will  permit  the 
whole  potential  for  human  awareness  of  the  universe,  from  the 
clinical  impersonality  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  passion 


evoked  by  a Beethoven  sonata  to  the  imagery  stimulated  by  a 
fine  poem  or  a Picasso,  to  be  realized  and  expressed  to  the  full. 

These  various  ways  of  knowing  are  not,  of  course,  mutually 
exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  their  joint  application  to  investiga- 
tive and  creative  activity,  scientific  or  non-scientific,  can  be  en- 
riching and  enabling.  The  realization  of  this  potential  requires, 
however,  the  breadth  of  awareness  and  scholarly  concern  that 
characterized  the  Enlightenment  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
and  which  reflects  a sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  ways  of 
near  and  distant  disciplines.  Such  appreciation,  although  to  be 
applauded,  is  not  enough,  however.  More  than  150  years  ago, 
William  Whewell  espoused  the  concept  of  “consilience,”  a no- 
tion that  is  currently  being  championed  anew  by  E.O.  Wilson. 
The  essence  of  consilience  is  the  testing  of  theory  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  inductions  derived  from  different  “classes  of  facts.” 
Embodied  in  the  concept  are  possibilities  for  (a)  the  application 
of  a broader  scope  of  scholarship  than  is  usual  in  contemporary 
discipline  practice  and,  therefore,  (b)  a more  substantial  valida- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  contraction  of  scholarship  has  been  a 
denial  of  Whewell’s  lesson.  It  is  not  too  late  to  pause  and  listen. 
u In  1990>  Erne*t  Boyer  published  an  important  monograph 
(“Scholarship  Reconsidered:  Priorities  of  the  Professoriate”)  in 
which  he  analysed  the  nature  of  scholarship  and  the  problems 
accruing  from  its  contraction  in  the  preceding  decades.  A pri- 
mary concern  was  to  re-identify  scholarship  as  an  element  of  all 
aspects  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  development  in  the  contem- 
porary world.  To  this  end,  he  proposed  the  recognition  of  four 
forms  of  scholarship  — discovery,  integration,  application  and 
teaching.  In  the  years  since,  Boyer’s  thesis  has  found  many  ad- 
herents and  provided  an  invaluable  and  timely  reminder  of  the 


necessary  bond  between  scholarship  and  teaching. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  Boyer’s  terminology  as  it  applies 
to  teaching.  The  “scholarship  of  teaching”  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  the  display,  by  the  teacher,  of  his/her  personal  scholarship 
(in  the  discipline  and  beyond)  in  the  classroom  and  in  the 
teaching  materials  prepared  for  the  course.  This  can  appropri- 
ately be  referred  to  as  "scholarly  teaching.”  It  must  also  be 
noted,  however,  that  teaching  is  also  the  expression  and  practice 
of  another  discipline  — pedagogy.  In  that  context,  the  phrase 
“the  scholarship  of  teaching”  could  well  be  interpreted  as  relat- 
ing to  expertise  and  scholarship  in  pedagogy,  rather  than  in  the 
discipline  being  taught.  The  former  meaning,  i.e.  scholarly 
teaching,  will  be  assumed  here.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
meanings  of  the  scholarships  of  discovery,  integration  and  ap- 
plication, for  which  no  parallel  ambiguity  is  detected. 

Although  Boyer’s  analysis  was  justly  acclaimed,  it  was,  how- 
ever, misguided  in  one  crucial  aspect.  Rather  than  emphasize 
the  conceptual  unity  or  indivisibility  of  scholarship,  he  chose  to 
fragment  it  and  develop  a taxonomy  of  the  four  forms  noted 
above.  The  strength  of  this  taxonomy  is  its  affirmation  of 
the  central  role  of  scholarship  in  the  four  areas,  particu- 
larly in  teaching.  The  undermining  weakness  of  the  pro- 
posal is  its  erosion  of  the  essential  indivisibility  of 
scholarship.  But  there  is  another,  more  practical,  prob- 
lem. Taxonomies  breed  hierarchies.  Boyer  himself  indi- 
cates support  of  the  general  commitment  to  the 
scholarship  of  discovery  as  the  prima  inter  pares  of  his 
taxonomy.  The  implication  thus  arises  for  the  existence, 
or  the  possible  elaboration,  of  a hierarchy  within  this 
taxonomy.  A hierarchy  of  scholarships,  or  of  intellectual 
activities  within  which  scholarship  is  central,  provides 
the  means  not  only  for  their  segregation,  but  also  for 
their  selective  rejection,  both  as  intellectual  concepts  and 
as  evaluative  precepts.  The  implications  of  the  rejection 
of,  for  example,  the  scholarship  of  teaching  or  of  applica- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  evaluation  of  the  scholarly  ac- 
tivity of  university  faculty  members  (a  primary  concern 
of  Boyer)  are  substantial  and  self-evident. 

Boyer’s  taxonomy  serves  as  a substantial  reminder  that 
scholarship  can  be  displayed  and  put  to  work  in  a variety  of  con- 
texts, both  esoteric  and  practical,  with  equal  validity.  It  remains 
clear,  however,  that  our  collective  view  of  the  nature  of  scholar- 
ship will  continue  to  evolve  as  we  are  increasingly  challenged  to 
comprehend  not  only  the  natural  and  interrelated  complexities 
of  the  universe,  but  also  the  complications  that  humankind  it- 
self has  imposed  on  that  universe. 

The  implications  of  this  necessarily  brief  analysis  are  sub- 
stantial. First,  acceptance  of  the  arguments  made  here  leaves  lit- 
tle room  to  deny  the  reality  of  and  necessity  for  scholarly 
teaching.  Second,  the  reaffirmation  of  the  unity  — or  the  uni- 
versality or  the  indivisibility  — of  scholarship  re-emphasizes 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  artificial  academic  boundaries, 
whether  they  are  interdisciplinary  or  of  the  kind  enumerated  by 
Boyer.  Third,  the  distinction  is  seldom  articulated  between 
scholarship  as  a condition  of  the  intellect,  and  research  and 
teaching  as  operational  processes  in  support  of  learning  and 
scholarship,  and  its  emphasis  here  may  help  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  appropriate  evaluation  criteria.  And 
fourth,  the  identification  of  university  teaching  as  the  means  of 
fostering  not  simply  the  continuity  of  knowledge,  as  Boyer  sug- 
gests, but  rather  the  generational  continuity  of  scholarship  has 
the  potential  not  only  to  resolve  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  place  of  teaching  in  the  professional  life  of  the  professor,  but 
also  to  associate  inextricably  both  research  and  teaching  in  the 
common  cause  of  scholarship. 

Prof.  Norman  Gibbins  is  a faculty  member 
in  the  Department  of  Microbiology. 


The  unwillingness  to  recognize  fully  that 

SCHOLARSHIP  IS  IN  THE  INTELLECTUAL  SUBSTANCE 
OF  THE  COMMUNICA  TIONS  OF  THE  SCHOLAR, 
WHETHER  THEY  ARE  IN  RESEARCH  JOURNALS, 
TEXTBOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  RADIO  INTERVIEWS, 
COURSE  MANUALS,  LECTURES  TO  UNDERGRADUATE 
CLASSES,  DISCUSSIONS  IN  THE  COFFEE  ROOM 
AND  HALLWAY  OR  ANY  OTHER  ACCESSIBLE 
VEHICLE,  PERSISTS. 


At  Guelph  6 June  3, 1998 


Convocation  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  life 
of  a university,  when  families  come  to  campus  to 
celebrate  achievement  and  the  beginning 
of  a new  chapter  in  the  lives  of  the  graduates 


UNIVERSITY 

VQUELPH 


Convocation  ’98 


Outstanding  in  Their  Class 

Medals  are  awarded  each  spring  to  graduating  students  who 

have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  University  of  Guelph  and  to 
the  greater  community,  while  maintaining  the  highest  academic  standards. 
The  Forster  Medal  is  U of  G’s  top  graduate  award;  the  Winegard  Medal 
is  the  top  achievement  for  an  undergraduate  student. 


WINEGARD  MEDAL 


Joanna 
Leyenaar 
Has  Already 
Started  Her 
Life’s  Work 
of  Helping 
Others 


I oanna  Leyenaar  is  someone  who 
J likes  to  get  involved.  As  a student  at 
Guelph,  she  served  as  a peer  helper  at 
the  Centre  for  International  Programs, 
a START  leader,  a research  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Population  Med- 
icine, a founding  member  of  the  Res- 
idence Action  Committee  and  a stu- 
dent ambassador  for  the  University.  A 
President's  Scholar,  she  also  served  on 
the  selection  and  review  committee 
for  the  scholarship  program. 

In  her  spare  time,  Leyenaar 
worked  as  a volunteer  at  Guelph  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  was  a research  assistant 
at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and 
was  a founder  and  facilitator  of 
Covenant  House's  Family  Unit  Child 
Sponsorship  Program. 

It  was  this  record  of  involvement 
in  University  and  community  activi- 
ties — along  with  her  high  academic 
achievement  --  that  earned  her  the 
1998  Winegard  Medal,  the  Universi- 
ty's top  undergraduate  prize.  The 
medal  is  named  for  former  U of  G 
president  Bill  Winegard. 

Perhaps  Leyenaar's  most  remark- 
able achievement  was  her  recent  work 
in  Kenya  providing  relief  to  children 
stricken  with  HIV.  This  summer,  she 
plans  to  travel  to  Eastern  Europe  to 
work  with  HIV-infected  children 
there.  She  hopes  to  become  a doctor. 


COLLEGE  NOMINEES  FOR 
THE  WINEGARD  MEDAL 

ARTS  • Kirsty  Bell 
CBS  • Joanna  Leyenaar 
CPES  • Charles  Mitchell 
CSS  • Heather  Brock 
FACS  • Ian  McQueen 
OAC  • Patrick  Crampton 
OVC  • Krista  Hailing 


COLLEGE  NOMINEES  FOR 
THE  FORSTER  MEDAL 

ARTS  • Jennifer  Fletcher 
CSS  • Doug  Ramsey 
FACS  • Sharon  MacLeod 
OVC  • Janet  Douglas 


GOVERNOR  GENERAL’S  MEDALS 


They're 
the  Tops! 


Governor  General's  Medals  are  awarded  each  spring  to  three  graduating  students.  The  gold  medal  is  awarded  for 
outstanding  academic  achievement  at  the  master's  level.  The  silver  medal  goes  to  the  undergraduate  student  with 
the  highest  marks,  and  the  bronze  medal  goes  to  the  diploma  program  graduate  with  the  top  marks.  Meet  the 
1 997/98  winners! 


GOLD 

STEPHEN  LEONARD 
Master  of  Science  in  Physics 

A former  Canada  Scholar  and 
graduate  of  Queen's  engineering 
program,  Stephen  Leonard  enrolled 
at  U of  G in  1995  and  earned  his 
M.Sc.  in  1997.  His  thesis  focused  on 
"Wave  Tails  of  Integer-Spin  Fields  in 
Curved  Space  Time"  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Eric  Poisson.  While  at 
Guelph,  Leonard  organized  a highly 
successful  series  of  graduate  student 
talks.  The  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  including  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
fellowships,  he  is  now  completing  a 
PhD  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 


SILVER 

KELTY  THOMSON 
Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Biological  Science 

Kelty  Thomson  spent  a busy  four 
years  at  U of  G.  She  did  extensive 
volunteer  work  in  the  emergency 
room  and  the  child  life  ward  at  the 
Guelph  General  Hospital,  did  peer 
tutoring  in  biochemistry,  chemistry 
and  nutrition,  and  worked  with  Prof. 
Gordon  Kirby,  Biomedical  Sciences. 
She  is  spending  the  summer  working 
in  human  resources  for  electrical/elec- 
tronics supplier  Groupe  Schneider  in 
Toronto  and  will  enrol  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  physical  therapy  pro- 
gram this  fall. 


BRONZE 

RALPH  SYKES 

Ontario  Diploma  in  Agriculture 

HIS  CHILDHOOD  love  of  farming 
lasted  Ralph  Sykes  through  a 30- 
year  career  in  public  accounting  and 
led  him  to  enrol  in  U of  G’s  diploma 
program  in  agriculture.  He  took  ear- 
ly retirement  in  1996  with  plans  to  buy 
and  operate  a farm,  but  recognized 
that  farming  practices  have  changed 
a lot  since  he  was  a boy  in  Alberta,  so 
he  came  to  Guelph  to  upgrade  his 
agricultural  knowledge.  Sykes  has  a 
BA  in  economics  from  the  Royal  Mil- 
itary College  and  an  MBA  from  York 
University  and  is  also  a chartered 
accountant.  With  his  OAC  diploma, 
he  hopes  to  raise  livestock  using  inten- 
sive grazing  management  practices. 


FORSTER  MEDAL 


Doug 

Ramsey  Has 
Shown  That 
Leadership 
Is  Symbiotic 
With 

Scholarship 


Doug  Ramsey,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Geography, 
is  this  year's  winner  of  the  Forster 
Medal,  U of  G's  top  graduate  award. 
Named  for  former  U of  G president 
Donald  Forster,  the  award  recognizes 
academic  achievement,  motivation, 
leadership  and  citizenship. 

Ramsey  has  been  published  in 
professional  publications,  has  deliv- 
ered papers  for  scientific  journals  and 
has  given  presentations  to  lay  audi- 
ences in  Ontario  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  His  commitment  to  the 
scholarly  community  is  evident  in  his 
role  in  the  interdisciplinary  Tri-Coun- 
cil Project  on  Agro-ecosystem  Health, 
which  involved  faculty  and  graduate 
students  from  a range  of  disciplines. 

On  campus,  Ramsey  served  as 
president  of  the  Graduate  Students' 
Association  from  1995  to  1996,  was  a 
member  of  Senate  and  Board  of  Grad- 
uate Studies,  and  worked  on  various 
committees  involved  with  strategic 
planning.  He  also  made  contributions 
to  the  University's  Human  Rights  Pol- 
icy Development  Working  Group. 

Off  campus,  Ramsey  has  volun- 
teered with  the  Hillside  Music  Festi- 
val, helped  in  maintaining  the  local 
neighborhood  ice  rink  in  Guelph  and 
assisted  the  service  work  of  the  Kins- 
men in  Simcoe. 


Convocation  ’q8 

A Tradition  of  Honors 

University  of  Guelph  convocation  traditions  include 
the  recognition  of  individuals  who  share  the  University’s  commitment 
to  education  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Honorary  degree  recipients, 


honorary  fellows  and  faculty  recognized  for  outstanding  teaching 
and  research  represent  a diversity  of  endeavors. 


TAYLOR  STEEVES 

INTERNATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  botanist 
Taylor  Steeves  will  receive  an  hon- 
orary degree  for  his  years  of  innova- 
tive research  in  plant  development. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  Steeves 
earned  his  PhD  at  Harvard  and  taught 
there  for  a period  before  joining  the 
Department  of  Biology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  in  1959.  In  1992, 
Saskatchewan  awarded  him  a D.Sc. 
During  his  career,  Steeves  published 
the  seminal  text  Patterns  in  Plant  Devel- 
opment with  colleague  lan  Sussex. 
Based  largely  on  their  own  research, 
the  volume  is  still  used  worldwide.  In 
addition  to  co-authoring  an  introduc- 
tory botany  text  and  contributing 
chapters  to  a range  of  other  texts, 
Steeves  was  the  editor  of  two  interna- 
tional journals.  He  has  received  many 
honors  for  his  research,  including  the 
Lawson  Medal  from  the  Canadian 
Botanical  Association  and  member- 
ship in  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  the  Botanical  Society  of  America. 


VIGDIS  FINNBOGADOTTIR 

Former  Icelandic  president  Vigdis 
Finnbogadottir  will  receive  an 
honorary  degree  for  her  professional 


and  personal  accomplishments.  A 
1949  graduate  of  Reykjavik  College, 
she  studied  French  literature  and  dra- 
ma at  the  University  of  Grenoble  and 
the  Sorbonne,  theatre  history  in 
Copenhagen  and  French  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Uppsala,  Sweden. 
After  returning  to  Iceland  to  study 
English,  she  taught  French  at  Reyk- 
javik College.  During  the  1970s, 
Finnbogadottir  won  national  recog- 
nition for  her  appearances  on  Ice- 
landic national  television,  hosting  edu- 
cational and  cultural  programs.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Cultural  Affairs  in  Nordic 
Countries  from  1976  to  1980,  serving 
as  chair  from  1978.  She  was  elected 
president  of  Iceland  for  a four-year 
term  in  1980  and  re-elected  again  in 
1984, 1988  and  1992.  She  completed 
her  fourth  term  in  1996.  During  her 
16  years  in  office,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  identity  and 
integrity  of  Iceland,  its  language,  its 
culture,  its  environment  and  its  youth. 


WILLIAM  PRITCHARD 

William  Pritchard,  retired  dean 
of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Med- 
icine at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  will  receive  an  honorary  degree 
for  his  years  of  distinguished  leader- 
ship in  advancing  the  science  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  worldwide.  After 
earning  his  DVM  from  Kansas  State 
University  in  1949,  Pritchard  com- 
pleted a PhD  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota in  1953.  Over  the  next  40  years, 
he  held  faculty  positions  at  Minneso- 
ta, Purdue,  the  University  of  Florida, 
Iowa  State  University  and  California. 
He  is  author  of  more  than  150  scien- 
tific articles  and  reports  dealing  with 
veterinary  science,  agriculture,  veteri- 
nary education  and  international 
development.  Among  his  long  list  of 
accreditations,  he  has  won  the  Gover- 
nor's Award  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
was  a visiting  fellow  at  Princeton's 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 


International  Affairs  and  was  named 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Public  Health  in  1992.  He  is 
also  a member  or  chair  of  at  least  90 
senior  national  and  international  lev- 
el advisory  and  consultive  panels  and 
committees  and  has  visited  more  than 
70  countries  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment-related tasks  or  projects. 


WILLIAM  BROCK 


William  Brock,  deputy  chair,  risk 
management,  Toronto  Domin- 
ion Bank,  will  be  named  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  University  of  Guelph  for 
his  many  contributions  to  this  insti- 
tution. A 1958  B.Sc.fAgr.)  graduate  of 
Guelph,  Brock  also  holds  a bachelor 
of  applied  science  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering from  Toronto  and  an  MBA 
from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  He  holds  or  has  held  mem- 
berships and  directorships  of  a range 
of  financial  organizations,  including 
various  TD  subsidiaries  in  North 
America  and  the  Pacific  Rim,  Dover 
Industries  Limited,  Monarch  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  Jim  Pater- 
son Group,  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  Uni- 
tel  Communications  Inc.  and  the 
Canadian  Bankers  Association.  He 
was  appointed  to  Guelph's  Board  of 
Governors  in  1988,  served  as  vice- 
chair in  1989  and  chair  from  1991  to 
1994.  He  is  currently  chair  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  U of  G's  Heritage 
Fund.  He  has  also  served  on  Senate, 
chaired  the  OAC  Alumni  Association 
and  OAC  Advisory  Board  and,  in  the 
1980s,  was  vice-  chair  of  U of  G’s  cap- 
ital campaign. 


NORRIS  HOAG 

Norris  Hoag,  assistant  deputy 
minister  for  education,  research 
and  laboratory  programs,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA),  will  be 


named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  in  recognition  of  his 
drive  and  vision  in  promoting  agri- 
culture and  agri-food  research.  Hoag 
joined  the  ministry  immediately  after 
graduating  with  a B.Sc.fAgr.)  in  1966 
and  has  held  a range  of  leadership 
positions  with  OMAFRA.  Early  in  his 
career,  he  envisioned  the  tremendous 
returns  on  investment  that  agriculture 
and  food  research  generate  for  Cana- 
da and  has  been  instrumental  in  main- 
taining OMAFRA  support  for  U of  G 
research  programs.  He  played  a key 
role  in  developing  the  new 
OMAFRA/U  of  G partnership  that  has 
strengthened  Guelph's  position  as 
Ontario's  premier  institution  in  post- 
secondary  agricultural  education  and 
agri-food  research.  Hoag  also  served 
on  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Agri- 
Food  Research  Council  and  chaired  its 
strategic-planning  committee  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  executive  of 
Ontario  Agri-Food  Technologies.  The 
boards  of  the  Country  Heritage  Expe- 
rience, Inc.,  the  Farm  Museum,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Nutrition  have 
also  benefited  from  his  counsel. 


JOHN  BELL  AWARD 


GIL  STELTER 

Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  History,  is  this 
year's  winner  of  the  John  Bell 
Award  for  excellence  in  teaching  and 
curriculum  design.  A PhD  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Alberta,  he  taught  at 
Laurentian  University  from  1969  to 
1974,  serving  as  chair  of  history  1969 
to  1972.  He  joined  U of  G in  1974. 
Over  his  career,  Stelter  has  written  10 
books  and  14  chapters,  as  well  as 
numerous  articles,  book  reviews  and 
conference  papers.  His  many  awards 
include  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Silver 
Jubilee  Medal  in  1977,  the  John  Amos 
Comenius  Medal,  the  Ontario  His- 
torical Society's  Riddel  Award  and  the 


U of  G Faculty  Association  Teaching 
Award.  During  spring  convocation,  he 
will  also  be  named  University  profes- 
sor emeritus.  Stelter's  years  of  research 
have  influenced  the  study  of  urban 
history  throughout  North  America 
and  the  world.  His  books  The  Cana- 
dian City:  Essays  in  Urban  and  Social 
History,  Cities  and  Urbanization:  Cana- 
dian Historical  Perspectives  and  Power 
and  Place:  Canadian  Urban  Develop- 


ment in  the  North  American  Context 
have  become  indispensable  resources 
for  students  in  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Stelter  has  further  married 
research  and  undergraduate  study 
with  the  establishment  of  a historical 
Web-based  resource.  The  site  features 
archives,  resources  and  links  to  other 
historical  research  of  students  and  the 
wider  online  world.  Used  as  the  cen- 
terpiece for  a course  he  teaches,  the  site 
is  frequently  visited  by  historians  from 
around  the  globe. 


RETIREE  HONORS 


ERIC  BEAUCHAMP 
OWEN  SLOCOMBE 
FRANK  HURNIK 

Uof  G will  also  bestow  Universi- 
ty professor  emeritus  status  on 
three  other  retired  faculty  — Eric 
Beauchamp,  Land  Resource  Science; 
Frank  Hurnik,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  Owen  Slocombe,  Pathobiol- 
ogy- 

Beauchamp  joined  the  University 
in  1967  and  is  an  expert  on  soil  man- 
agement through  fertilization  and 
organic  waste  use.  A U of  G faculty 
member  since  1972,  Hurnik  is  an 
international  leader  in  the  study  of 
animal  behavior  and  promotion  of 
animal  welfare.  A faculty  member  at 
Guelph  for  28  years,  Slocombe  is  an 
international  expert  in  researching  the 
biology  and  transmission  of  canine 
heartworm  disease. 


Convocation  ;q8 

Completing  the  Academic  Circle 

Convocation  is  one  event  where  the  whole  educational  team 
is  on  board:  students  and  faculty,  parents  and  family.  It  is  a time  for 
the  University  to  welcome  its  new  alumni,  strengthen  partnerships 
with  the  community  it  serves  and  develop  new  friendships  with  those 
who  share  a commitment  to  education. 


ADDING 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

The  UNivERsm'  of  Guelph  is  known 
for  its  impressive  outdoor  cere- 
monies at  spring  convocation,  but 
many  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  tradition  originated  from  neces- 
sity. Guelph  graduates  first  moved 
outdoors  during  the  postwar  years 
when  class  sizes  at  OAC  swelled 
beyond  the  capacity  of  War  Memor- 
ial Hall.  The  ceremony  on  Johnston 
Green  was  revived  by  the  Aggies  in 
1978  when  the  B.Sc.  class  grew  to  299 
graduates.  There  were  1,700  gradu- 
ates in  all  that  year;  almost  2,000  will 
convocate  this  spring  in  seven  cere- 
monies. 

Mother  Nature  often  plays  a sig- 
nificant role  in  U of  G's  outdoor  cer- 
emonies, where  chipmunks,  birds  and 
an  occasional  dog  have  joined  in. 
Some  graduates  have  worn  gloves  for 
the  brisk  walk  across  campus;  more 
often,  shorts  and  sandals  appear 
under  the  black  robe.  A few  Guelph 
graduates  have  heard  thunder  while 
waiting  to  receive  their  degrees,  but 
none  have  ever  been  rained  on  dur- 
ing an  outdoor  ceremony. 

In  inclement  weather,  spring  con- 
vocation is  held  in  the  Athletics  Cen- 
tre, but  fall  and  winter  ceremonies 
continue  to  be  held  in  War  Memori- 
al Hall.  In  all  venues,  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  preparation  for  convoca- 
tion is  getting  everyone  lined  up  for 
the  processional.  That  responsibility 
falls  to  parade  marshal  Prof.  Ken  Fish- 
er, Biomedical  Sciences,  who  has 
orchestrated  Guelph  convocations 
since  the  early  1980s.  He  and  his  team 
of  faculty  ushers  keep  things  moving 
and  try  to  add  the  personal  touch  that 
U of  G ceremonies  are  famous  for.  As 
each  new  graduate  leaves  the  plat- 
form, he  or  she  finds  the  welcoming 
hand  of  a professor  and  an  alumnus 
of  the  University. 

Historical  photo  files  show  us  that 
convocation  at  Guelph  has  always  been 
a memorable  occasion.  In  the  1940s 
and  1950s,  Macdonald  Institute  diplo- 
ma graduates  made  their  own  white 
dresses  for  the  ceremony.  Some  grad- 
uates throw  kisses  to  the  crowd,  give  a 
high  sign  or  carry  a placard  with  a per- 
sonal message  for  Mom  and  Dad. 

Pauline  McGibbon  added  flair  to 
the  ceremony  in  1977  when  she 
arrived  in  a horse-drawn  carriage  for 
her  installation  as  chancellor.  In  1979, 
she  was  whisked  away  by  an  OPP  heli- 
copter that  set  down  on  Johnston 
Green  just  moments  after  she  had  fin- 
ished conferring  the  degrees. 

Convocation  guests  and  graduates 
alike  were  startled  into  attention  dur- 


ing one  rather  lengthy  speech  when  a 
drowsing  organist  fell  off  his  chair  in 
the  balcony  of  War  Memorial  Hall.  In 
1983,  Canadian  singer  Jan  Rubes  per- 
formed after  receiving  an  honorary 
degree,  and  children's  writer  Jean  Lit- 
tle's seeing-eye  dog  received  special 
recognition  when  the  author  was  hon- 
ored in  1990. 

Current  chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander  made  a plea  for  human 
rights  during  his  1991  installation  cer- 
emony, and  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
many  when  he  spoke  at  his  own  1993 
installation  about  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  in  Canada.  The  son  of  Holo- 
caust survivors,  he  emigrated  with  his 
parents  from  Poland  in  1953  and  was 
educated  in  Montreal. 

Rozanski’s  career  move  to  Guelph 
was,  in  a sense,  a Canadian  home- 


coming after  a 25-year  academic 
career  in  the  United  States. 

Tears  often  appear  at  convocation 
ceremonies  as  graduates  share  a spe- 
cial time  with  family  and  friends. 

HOLDING  ON 
TO  TRADITION 

The  University  of  Guelph  convo- 
cation ceremony  is  steeped  in  tra- 
dition and  symbolism,  with  a mea- 
sure of  theatrics  thrown  in  to  help 
make  this  the  most  memorable  day  of 
a graduate's  university  experience. 

Each  convocation  begins  with  a 
processional  of  dignitaries,  professors 
and  graduating  students,  bedecked  in 
flowing  black  robes  and  led  to  the 
platform  by  a beadle  carrying  the  Uni- 
versity mace.  An  instrument  of  war  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  mace  is  now  car- 
ried as  a symbol  of  the  authority  of 


the  University  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution. A gift  from  the  citizens  of 
Guelph,  the  U of  G mace  is  crafted  of 
silver  and  decorated  with  stone  from 
the  Johnston  Arch,  pine  from  Massey 
Library  and  metal  from  an  old 
Ontario  farm  implement.  The  head  is 
a replica  of  the  crown  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, during  whose  reign  the  found- 
ing colleges  were  established.  The 
crown  is  decorated  with  native  Cana- 
dian stones  and  the  insignias  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  the  three  orig- 
inal colleges.  Enclosed  in  the  head  of 
the  mace  are  four  plaques  bearing  the 
coats  of  arms  of  Canada,  Ontario,  the 
City  of  Guelph  and  the  University  of 
Guelph.  Symbols  on  the  main  shaft 
represent  the  arts,  the  sciences  and 
various  activities  of  the  colleges. 

The  beadle  whose  predecessors 
woke  sleeping  parishioners  in  the  ear- 


ly Church  of  England  now  places  the 
hood  on  graduates  as  they  kneel 
before  the  chancellor  to  beg  (sym- 
bolically, of  course)  for  their  degrees. 
In  today's  ceremony,  the  chancellor 
grasps  each  graduate's  hands  as  he 
confers  the  degree. 

The  tradition  of  the  academic 
gown  also  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages 
when  loose  outer  robes  were  worn  by 
theologians  for  warmth.  A black  robe 
became  the  traditional  dress  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  early  English  universi- 
ties and  evolved  into  the  current  use 
as  ceremonial  robes.  Around  1900, 
colorful  hoods  were  added  as  a way  of 
distinguishing  one  university  from 
another.  The  color  of  the  lining  sig- 
nifies the  university;  the  band  around 
the  edge  of  the  hood  denotes  the 
course  of  study.  University  of  Guelph 
hoods  are  red  and  gold  on  a black 
background.  The  outer  band  is  one  of 
nearly  two  dozen  colors,  depending 
on  the  graduate's  degree  program. 
Undergraduate  and  master's  gradu- 
ates wear  black  robes  at  Guelph.  PhD 
candidates  wear  a royal  blue  silk. 

U of  G has  not  adopted  the  mor- 
tarboard or  cap,  although  some  fac- 
ulty wear  caps  typical  of  those  worn 
at  their  own  alma  mater. 

Before  the  University  of  Guelph 
was  established  in  1964,  graduates  of 
the  founding  colleges  were  awarded 
degrees  under  the  authority  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  first  U of 
G convocation  was  held  May  20, 1965. 
It  was  an  auspicious  occasion  when 
J.D.  MacLachlan  and  George  Drew 
were  installed  as  U of  G's  first  presi- 
dent and  chancellor.  The  first  hon- 
orary degree  was  awarded  that  day  to 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  a 1931  grad- 
uate of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege who  had  built  a reputation  as  one 
of  the  leading  economists  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Now  professor  emeritus  of 
Harvard  University,  Galbraith  shared 
the  stage  in  1965  with  253  recipients 
of  undergraduate  degrees  and  137 
diploma  graduates. 

EXTENDING  THE 
U OF  G ALUMNI  FAMILY 

A STRONG  ALUMNI  PRESENCE  is  a 
highlight  of  a University  of 
Guelph  convocation,  as  graduates  of 
the  past  attend  each  ceremony  to 
extend  a welcoming  hand  to  the 
newest  members  of  the  alumni  fam- 
ily. The  University  of  Guelph  Alumni 
Association  represents  more  than 
80,000  alumni  worldwide  and  grows 
by  more  than  2,000  each  year  as  the 
University’s  graduating  class  assumes 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  being  a 
Guelph  alumnus. 
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A Paws-itive  Influence 

Animal  behaviorist  Pamela  Reid  helps  maintain  the  bond  between  humans  and  their  pets 


By  Alexander  Wooley 


Not  many  people  can  say 
they  do  a job  so  unusual 
that  all  members  of  their 
profession  on  one 
continent  could  fit  inside  a small 
classroom.  But  such  a claim  can  be 
made  by  Prof.  Pamela  Reid,  an  applied 
animal  behaviorist  in  the  Department 
of  Population  Medicine  and  one  of 
perhaps  only  40  in  all  of  North 
America. 

Reid,  who  joined  OVC  in  January, 
defines  an  animal  behaviorist  as  a repair 
person.  “My  role  is  repairing  the  bond 
between  human  and  animal.  People 
who  are  referred  to  me  usually  already 
have  a strong  bond  with  their  pet,  but 
they  need  some  help  in  making  it  work 
again.” 

As  a practitioner,  Reid  has  built  up  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  applying  theo- 
ries of  animal  behavior  on  a clinical  ba- 
sis. Before  coming  to  Guelph,  she  spent 
three  years  doing  her  repair  work  from 
a private  practice  in  Toronto,  which  she 
still  maintains  in  addition  to  her  teach- 
ing and  research  duties  at  OVC.  She  believes  the  academic  set- 
ting of  OVC  allows  her  to  extend  the  research  envelope  while 
teaching  veterinary  students  the  critical  role  of  the  human- 
animal  bond.  The  latter  she  achieves,  in  part,  by  taking  fourth- 
year  students  with  her  on  house  calls  to  clients. 

The  emerging  nature  of  animal  behavior  research  is  one  rea- 
son Reid  is  happy  to  be  at  U of  G.  “I  wanted  to  do  research, 
which  is  why  I came  to  Guelph.  This  field  is  so  new  and  so  small 
that  it’s  great  to  be  in  a university  setting,  because  this  is  where 
new  techniques  can  be  developed  and  evaluated;  this  is  where 
the  research  is  going  to  get  done.  Plus,  there’s  the  intellectual 
stimulation  of  being  at  a university.” 

The  singularity  of  the  profession  is  reflected  in  the  diversity 
of  workplaces  that  have  called  on  Reid  to  render  her  expertise. 
These  include  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defence,  which  uses  snif- 
fer dogs  to  locate  drugs  and  explosives,  and  an  American  advo- 
cacy group  that  uses  dogs  as  service  animals. 

In  the  study  of  the  human-animal  bond,  Canada  is  lagging 


behind  the  United  States,  where  larger  animal  hospitals  have 
human-animal  bond  counsellors  on  staff,  says  Reid.  But  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  recognition  is  growing  among  veteri- 
narians and  animal  owners  alike  that  bonding  issues  are  critical, 
she  says.  Still,  there  is  the  occasional  skeptic. 

“There  are  some  people  who  don’t  take  this  work  too  seri- 
ously, but  they’re  in  a minority,”  she  says.  “I  get  called  a ‘dog 
shrink’  now  and  then,  but  most  people  realize  that  animals  have 
behavior  problems  sometimes,  just  as  humans  do.” 

Her  specialization  dovetails  neatly  with  that  of  colleague 
Cindy  Adams,  a veterinary  epidemiologist  in  OVC  since  1992. 
Whereas  Reid  focuses  on  animal  behavior  and  strategies  to 
shape  this  behavior  so  that  human  and  animal  can  live  together, 
Adams  leans  towards  improving  the  art  of  veterinary  medicine, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  client  relations,  communications 
skills  and  developing  a protocol  for  vets  to  help  pet  owners  go- 
ing through  the  death  of  an  animal. 

Adams  studies  the  human-animal  bond,  too,  focusing  par- 


ticularly on  the  ways  that  animal  own- 
ers can  bid  goodbye  to  that  bond  in  a 
healthy  way.  Reid’s  work  focuses  on 
maintaining  the  bond  while  a pet  is 
alive.  Both  incorporate  strong  practical 
applications  into  their  respective  areas 
of  research  and  teaching. 

“Animal  behavior  and  the  human- 
animal  bond  both  relate  to  the  area  of 
human-animal  interactions,"  says 
OVC  dean  Alan  Meek.  “Work  in  this  § 
area  is  gaining  greater  acceptance  as  we  g 
undertake  to  understand  our  relation-  g 
ship  with  nature  and  the  environment.  3 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Reid,  in  addi-  jq 
tion  to  Dr.  Adams,  is  indicative  of  our  * 
commitment  in  these  areas  and  an  im-  S 
portant  step.” 

Reid’s  education  is  as  a psychologist 
— she  has  degrees  from  the  universities 
of  Alberta  and  Toronto  and  did  post- 
doctoral work  at  Auburn  University  — 
but  she  is  a psychologist  whose  buoy- 
ant love  of  animals  means  she  has 
never  specialized  in  anything  else. 

Does  she  have  any  tips  for  dog  and 
cat  owners?  “The  most  common  error,  especially  by  dog  own- 
ers, is  not  socializing  their  pet  enough.  Dogs  need  to  see  other 
dogs,  people,  sights  and  settings.  Without  this  stimulation, 
there  can  be  enormous  behavior  problems.” 

Reid  has  seen  her  share  of  those  problems,  including  a dog 
that  would  bite  and  bark  at  trees  because  the  animal  associated 
them  with  the  squirrels  it  had  started  chasing.  Another  canine 
patient  was  obsessed  with  the  moon.  Max  the  cat  wouldn’t  allow 
family  members  to  descend  to  the  basement  because  the  wash- 
ing machine  there  had  once  broken  and  sprayed  him  with  wa- 
ter. “Cats  have  a tendency  to  redirect  aggression  on  to  humans," 

Reid  notes. 

In  OVC,  she  divides  her  time  among  research,  clinical  refer- 
rals and  teaching  animal  behavior  courses  to  first-year  students. 
Current  research  interests  include  aggression  in  dogs,  evaluat- 
ing the  benefits  of  early  socialization  classes  for  puppies  and 
temperament  tests  for  puppies. 


New  Chair  Re-examines  Role  of  Economics 

“I  would  like  to  get  the  message  out  that  economics  is  not  stodgy,  but  vital,  useful  and  necessary” 


Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  Eco- 
nomics, believes  the  creation  of 
the  new  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  has  encouraged 
some  collective  introspection,  at  least 
within  his  discipline. 

“The  college  is  a move  in  the  right 
direction  and  has  given  our  depart- 
ment an  opportunity  to  soul-search  a 
little,  redefine  and  refocus  our  mis- 
sion, discover  ways  to  maintain  qual- 
ity programs.” 

Chair  since  Jan.  1,  McKenna  in- 
herited a department  that,  according 
to  consensus,  needs  just  fine-tuning 
to  keep  it  running  smoothly.  With  al- 
most a touch  of  disappointment  in  his 
voice,  he  describes  the  transition: 
“When  I took  up  the  reins,  there  were 
no  chronic  problems  to  solve.  Louis 
(previous  chair  Louis  Christofides) 


had  instilled  an  excellent  culture  and 
management  style  within  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  research  and  teaching 
programs  are  of  high  quality.” 

That  verdict  is  shared  by  Prof. 
David  Knight,  former  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  Science.  “The  De- 
partment of  Economics  is  strong  and 
vibrant,”  says  Knight.  “There  is  a 
commitment  to  excellence  and  inno- 
vation in  teaching,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  teaching  awards  won  by 
the  faculty.  Further,  the  faculty’s  su- 
perb research  output,  regularly  pub- 
lished in  the  top  international 
journals  in  the  discipline,  is  most 
noteworthy.” 

As  a personal  aside,  McKenna 
found  that  becoming  chair  occurred 
at  a time  when  he  was  himself  coming 
to  re-examine  the  role  economics 
could  play  within  a wider  context,  re- 


sults of  which  he  would  like  to  invest 
back  into  the  department  “I  was  at  a 
stage  in  my  career  where  I wanted  to 
take  a broader  view  of  research  and 
teaching  interests  and  the  sort  of  con- 
tribution this  department  can  make 
to  the  University  and  the  community 
at  large.”  As  a result,  his  strategy  will 
focus  on  reinforcing  increased  cross- 
disciplinary  research  ties  and  learning 
opportunities,  while  promoting  eco- 
nomics as  a discipline. 

On  the  latter,  McKenna  believes 
his  department  has  an  advantage  be- 
cause of  what  it  can  offer  students,  in- 
cluding a broad  base  of  subjects. 

“We  don't  really  have  a niche,  and 
that  in  large  part  is  because  in  this 
area,  you  need  to  be  able  to  do  many 
things  to  satisfy  the  outside  societal 
demand  for  economics  in  all  its  vari- 
ants and  applications.  Economics  is 


widespread  and  pervasive,  something 
that  is  not  always  appreciated.  But 
this  in  turn  allows  us  to  be  flexible  and 
diverse  enough  that  our  students  can 
choose  from  a wide  variety  of  careers 
after  graduation.” 

McKenna  would  like  to  combat 
the  notion  that  economics  is,  well, 
dull.  He  believes  cross-country  re- 
cruiting of  students  needs  a proactive 
approach,  beginning  with  attitude.  “I 
would  like  to  get  the  message  out  that 
economics  is  not  stodgy,  but  vital, 
useful  and  necessary,”  he  says. 

Part  of  this  strategy  will  involve 
extending  the  roots  that  connect  his 
department  and  its  specialties  to 
other  areas  on  campus.  Ties  to  arts 
and  environmental  science  programs 
already  exist,  and  the  department  will 
play  an  integral  role  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity Faculty  of  Management. 


With  22  full-time  faculty,  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  has  noted 
strengths  in  labor  economics 
(McKenna’s  own  specialty),  econo- 
metrics and  resource  and  environ- 
mental economics. 

“The  latter  two  especially  have  lots 
of  synergy  with  what  is  going  on  else- 
where at  the  University,”  he  says. 
“There  are  some  natural  ties.  I want 
to  build  on  those  existing  common 
areas  and  capitalize  on  opportunities 
we  see  for  further  collaborations. 
Once  you  have  identified  strengths 
departmentally,  you  tend  to  grow 
around  those  areas,  attract  faculty 
who  specialize  in  those  subjects.” 
Additional  economics  fortes  cover 
industrial  organization  and  social 
welfare  issues,  including  health, 
housing  and  public  finance. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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Hemp  Is  Cropping  Up  As  Viable  Farm  Product 


Kemptville,  Ridgetown  researchers  help  develop  potentially  lucrative  industry  for  Ontario  agriculture 


Hemp  could  be  a major  cash 
crop  for  Ontario  farmers  . . . 
and  U of  G researchers  are  helping  to 
make  it  viable. 

In  January,  Health  Canada  lifted  a 
60-year  ban  on  growing  hemp.  This  is 
expected  to  spark  the  planting  of 
about  3,000  acres  of  hemp  in  Ontario 
and  about  10,000  acres  in  Canada  this 
year. 

Kemptville  College  researcher 
Gordon  Scheifele  and  Peter  Dragla  of 
Ridgetown  College  are  helping  to  de- 
velop the  potentially  lucrative  indus- 
try for  both  the  northern  and 
southern  agricultural  growing  re- 
gions in  Ontario. 

Scheifele  is  working  with  28  five- 
acre  research  on-farm  strip  trials  in 
northwestern  Ontario  in  Thunder 
Bay,  Rainy  River  and  Dryden  (150 
acres)  and  six  replicate  plot  research 
sites  (150  acres)  in  Northern  Ontario 
(Verner,  New  Liskeard,  Kapuskasing, 
Thunder  Bay,  Dryden  and  Emo),  test- 
ing nine  varieties  of  hemp  and  con- 
ducting production  research 
experiments.  Dragla  is  conducting 
breeding  program  trials  and  com- 
mercial production  of  hemp  varieties 
on  2,000  acres  in  Dover  and  Essex 
counties.  He  is  also  developing  field 
instrumentation  to  provide  field 
readings  of  tetrahydrocannabinol 


(THC),  the  psychoactive  ingredient 
in  hemp. 

“We  are  working  to  establish  the 
potential  of  hemp  as  a crop  and  as  an 
industry  in  Ontario,”  says  Scheifele. 
“We  hope  to  find  the  varieties  best 
suited  for  northern  and  southern  re- 
gions, both  for  fibre  and  for  grain.” 

Industrial  hemp  {Cannabis  sativa) 
originated  in  central  and  eastern  Asia 
and  has  been  grown  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  for  centuries  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  fibre,  oil  and  phar- 
maceutical products.  Hemp  fibre  can 
be  processed  into  high-quality  paper, 
rope,  textiles,  carpet,  canvas,  clothing 
and  livestock  feed.  In  agricultural  ap- 
plications, it  can  be  used  as  animal 
bedding  because  of  its  absorbent 
qualities. 

Industrial  hemp  has  only  trace  lev- 
els of  THC  (less  than  0.3  per  cent), 
which  is  found  in  its  relative  mari- 
juana. Nonetheless,  because  it’s  a 
member  of  the  same  plant  family  as 
marijuana,  it  has  been  illegal  to  grow 
it  in  Canada  since  the  1930s. 

That  means  Canadians  who  want 
to  get  into  the  hemp  market  are  cur- 
rently dependent  on  European  hemp 
seed  production  and  availability.  To 
create  a successful  industry,  Canada 
must  develop  a domestic  hemp  seed 
breeding  and  production  program  as 


soon  as  possible,  say  Scheifele  and 
Dragla. 

There  are  economic  reasons  to  do 
so.  Before  the  legalization  of  hemp  in 
Canada,  North  American  hemp  mar- 
kets were  valued  at  around  $30  mil- 
lion annually  and  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  $8  million  to  $10  million  a 
year.  For  farmers,  the  farm-gate  value 
is  $250  to  $275  per  tonne.  At  an  esti- 
mated yield  of  three  tonnes  per  acre, 
the  value  per  acre  is  $750  to  $850. 
Production  costs  will  range  from 
$600  to  700  per  acre. 

In  anticipation  of  the  industry’s 
growth,  two  southern  Ontario  proc- 
essors are  establishing  processing 
plants  for  hemp  products  such  as  car- 
pets, paper  and  automotive  parts. 

In  1997,  one  of  the  processors,  Ke- 
nex  Ltd.,  joined  Ridgetown  College 
researchers  to  launch  a seed  breeding 
program  in  Ontario.  It  was  designed 
to  establish  and  evaluate  the  suitabil- 
ity of  European  industrial  hemp  va- 
rieties to  climatic  conditions  in 
southwestern  Ontario. 

The  research  project  is  ongoing, 
looking  at  optimum  seeding  rates  and 
seeding  time,  plant  density,  effects  on 
weed  population,  losses  in  plant 
population  from  seeding  to  harvest- 
ing, the  rotation  requirements  and 
the  yield  potential  of  hemp  varieties 


for  fibre  and  grain.  Last  year,  the  proj- 
ect was  conducted  at  four  locations  in 
Dover  Township  and  one  at  Ridge- 
town College.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
northwest,  Scheifele  and  his  team 
worked  on  four  small  test  sites  at 
Thunder  Bay,  Rainy  River  and  Dry- 
den. Preliminary  findings  were  en- 
couraging. 

“We  were  satisfied  that  we  can 
grow  the  plant  in  the  north,”  he  says. 
“The  question  now  is  what  kind  of 
yield  potential  can  be  expected  on  a 
field  scale  and  total  land  base  suitable 
for  the  crop.” 

The  researchers  found  a correla- 
tion between  the  latitude  at  which  the 
crops  are  grown  and  the  THC  levels  in 
the  plant;  hemp  plants  grown  further 
north  have  lower  levels  of  THC.  The 
researchers  also  found  that  although 
hemp  is  resistant  to  drought,  it  re- 
quires a large  amount  of  water  at  cer- 
tain stages,  such  as  emergence  and 
root  development.  Although  hemp 
can  grow  in  temperatures  anywhere 
between  2 C and  45  C,  the  optimal 
range  is  20  C to  25  C. 

The  plant’s  state  of  maturity  in 
part  determines  the  damage  it  will 
sustain  under  extreme  weather  condi- 
tions. The  frost  tolerance  of  hemp,  for 
example,  increases  significantly  after 
the  third  pair  of  leaves  has  developed, 


making  it  able  to  withstand  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  -4  C,  says  Scheifele. 

Industrial  hemp  has  the  benefit  of 
having  few  natural  predators  and 
good  pest  resistance.  When  cultivated 
for  fibre,  it  requires  no  chemical  treat- 
ment to  control  weeds,  because  its 
high  density  and  rapid  growth  tend  to 
suppress  weeds.  Hemp  leaves  a rela- 
tively weed-free  field  after  harvest  and 
also  leaves  up  to  40  per  cent  of  its  total 
biomass  (leaves,  plant  tops,  roots)  as  a 
good  natural  fertilizer  for  the  next 
crop.  Hemp  can  be  grown  in  mo- 
noculture for  two  to  three  years,  but 
researchers  recommend  crop  rotation 
— with  com,  soybeans,  wheat,  peas 
or  Brussels  sprouts  — to  reduce  the 
risk  of  building  up  potential  pests  and 
diseases  on  the  crop,  such  as  sclero- 
tinia  stem  rot  (white  mould). 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
Grow  Ontario,  the  Tobacco  Diversifi- 
cation Program,  the  Ontario  Soil  and 
Crop  Improvement  Association,  Pa- 
tricia Area  Community  Endeavors, 
the  Rainy  River  Future  Development 
Corporation  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  It  also  received  in- 
kind  support  from  Ridgetown  Col- 
lege, U of  G and  Kenex  Ltd. 

BYKERSTI KAHAR  AND 
MARGARET  BOYD 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


From  Student  to  Teacher 


TSS  training  project  helps  graduate  teaching  assistants  move  to  the  head  of  the  class 


I ody  Hendry  recalls  the 
j trepidation  she  felt  when,  as  a 
newly  minted  graduate  teaching 
assistant  (GTA)  at  U of  G in  1996,  she 
led  an  undergraduate  seminar 
discussion  for  a senior  research 
methods  course. 

“I’d  just  graduated,  and  I was  only 
slightly  older  than  many  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  seminar,”  says  the 
second-year  master’s  student,  re- 
counting the  jitters  common  to  many 
novice  GTAs  who  suddenly  find 
themselves  wearing  student  and 
teacher  hats  at  the  same  time. 

Helping  graduate  students  make 
the  transition  from  student  to  teacher 
more  easily  and  effectively  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a graduate  student  training 
and  support  project  offered  by 
Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS). 
The  project,  due  for  completion  by 
fall,  is  intended  to  determine  what 
help  and  training  graduate  students 
already  receive  and  to  generate  ideas 
for  new  training  and  support  initia- 
tives. 

“GTAs  make  a substantial  contri- 


bution to  the  education  of  under- 
graduates,” says  TSS  director  Prof. 
Julia  Christensen  Hughes,  pointing  to 
a 1994  finding  by  an  Ontario  Council 
of  University  Affairs  task  force  that 
teaching  assistants  provide  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  instruction  in  Ontario 
universities.  “We  have  an  obligation 
to  make  sure  they  receive  the  training 
and  support  they  need.” 

Strengthening  support  for  gradu- 
ate students  generally  — and  GTAs  in 
particular  — is  a key  goal  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s strategic  plan,  one  that  is  en- 
dorsed by  senior  U of  G 
administrators,  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents’ Association  and  the  union  lo- 
cal representing  teaching  assistants 
on  campus. 

The  project,  which  began  last  fall, 
consists  of  five  parts. 

• About  half  of  the  650  GTAs  on 
campus  during  the  winter  semester 
have  responded  to  a survey  with 
comments  and  ideas  about  their 
function,  about  current  training 
and  support  initiatives,  and  about 
what  training  and  services  should 


be  provided.  “We  want  to  generate 
a profile  of  the  roles  GTAs  are 
playing,  find  out  what  departments 
are  doing  to  support  them  and 
suggest  ways  to  build  on  what  is 
working,”  says  Christensen 
Hughes,  a former  chair  of  the 
FACS  teaching  and  learning 
committee  who  was  seconded  last 
year  from  her  faculty  position  to 
head  TSS.  (Hendry  is  completing 
the  survey  as  part  of  her  master’s 
thesis;  she  and  Christensen  Hughes 
will  present  the  results  at  this 
summer’s  annual  conference  of  the 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Learning 
in  Higher  Education.) 

TSS  has  just  distributed  another 
survey  that  will  elicit  similar 
information  from  graduate  pro- 
gram co-ordinators  in  colleges  and 
departments  across  campus. 

The  project  leaders  have  discussed 
current  and  proposed  initiatives 
with  various  support-service  units, 
including  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs,  the  U of  G 
Library,  Learning  and  Writing 


Services  and  TSS  itself. 

• TSS  is  evaluating  the  “University 
Teaching:  Theory  and  Practice” 
(UTTP)  course  through  focus 
groups  of  the  roughly  60  students 
in  the  course  this  winter.  The 
largest  single  graduate  offering  at  U 
of  G,  the  course  is  intended  to 
provide  graduate  students  with 
teaching  skills  for  their  current  and 
future  roles. 

• A literature  review  has  provided 
information  about  how  other 
universities  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  train  and  support 
GTAs. 

Christensen  Hughes  anticipates 
that  recommendations  from  the  proj- 
ect to  the  Vice-President  Academic’s 
Council  will  include  such  ideas  as 
writing  a manual  for  GTAs,  improv- 
ing UTTP,  promoting  training  and 
support  services  more  effectively  and 
exploring  ways  to  use  the  World 
Wide  Web  to  provide  information. 

Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associate 
vice-president  (academic),  says  the 
project  is  intended  to  build  on  exist- 


ing initiatives  across  campus  and  to 
propose  new  tools  and  ideas  that 
might  be  implemented  University- 
wide or  by  individual  departments  or 
units.  Some  initiatives  are  already  un- 
der way,  such  as  discussions  about 
improving  Graduate  Students’  Day, 
that  are  being  led  by  Prof.  Isobel 
Heathcote,  associate  dean  of  graduate 
studies. 

Training  and  support  needs  of 
graduate  students  were  highlighted  in 
the  University’s  1995  strategic  plan, 
which  mentioned  that  GTAs  are  con- 
fronting such  challenges  as  leamer- 
centredness,  lifelong  learning,  experi- 
ential learning  and  new  learning  tech- 
nologies. With  next  year’s 
undergraduate  enrolment  set  to  in- 
crease by  325,  GTAs  will  be  expected 
to  take  on  more  — and  more  varied 
— teaching  responsibilities. 

“Graduate  students  need  more 
training  on  campus  in  their  GTA 
roles  and  in  acquiring  skills  for  use  af- 
ter graduation,”  says  Christensen 
Hughes. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Let’s  Talk  Science 

L/  o/G  graduate  students  bring  science  to  life  for  elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren  in  area  schools 


Tour  Includes  Visits  to  Five  Private  Gardens,  Sculpture  Park 


Continued  from  page  5 


nomics,  gravitates  to  the  back  corner, 
where  a wooden  bench  perches  above 
one  of  three  fish  ponds.  “The  bench  at 
the  back  of  the  pond  is  my  quiet 
space,”  he  says. 

Despite  the  shade  of  numerous 
mature  trees,  Clive  and  Janey  Southey 
have  artfully  arranged  the  garden’s 
structural  elements  and  plantings  to 
provide  color  and  interest  in  all  direc- 
tions (he  plans  the  major  structural 
elements  and  she  does  the  planting 


and  maintenance). 

“I  don’t  think  a garden  needs 
flowers  to  be  attractive,”  says  Janey 
Southey,  gesturing  to  the  diverse 
shades  and  shapes  of  foliage  around 
her. 

Don’t  expect  to  find  the  Southeys 
mooning  over  flats  of  Popsicle-bright 
annuals  at  some  impromptu  garden 
centre  in  a mall  parking  lot.  “I’m  a 
gardening  snob,”  Janey  confesses, 
adding  that  her  one  concession  to  in- 


stant color  is  to  plant  a flat  of  impa- 
tiens  each  summer  to  add  white  to  the 
picture. 

Instead,  she  relies  on  old  English 
roses  and  informal  beds  of  perennials 
that  share  the  stage  throughout  the 
growing  season.  Accents  such  as  Ken- 
yan cooking  pots  that  serve  as  herb 
planters  and  a decorative  clay  pond 
fish  from  India  reflect  the  couple’s 
travels  and  sojourns  overseas. 

Voicing  the  classic  English  coun- 


try gardener’s  disclaimer  — “It’ll  be 
better  next  year”  — Janey  says  the 
garden  is  ever-evolving.  Last  year,  the 
couple  dug  out  new  beds  around  the 
side  and  front  of  the  house;  this 
spring,  they  relocated  a flagstone 
pathway  in  the  back  garden. 

Ticket  prices  for  the  garden  tour 
($8  for  adults,  $3  for  children  under 
12)  include  visits  to  all  five  private 
gardens  — the  fifth,  a large  country 
garden  at  5635  Silvercreek  Parkway 


N.,  belongs  to  Frank  and  Margaret 
Hasenfratz  — and  the  Sculpture 
Park,  as  well  as  complimentary  re- 
freshments at  the  art  centre. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  or  off 
campus  at  the  Framing  8c  Art  Centre, 
Royal  City  Nursery  and  Coach  House 
Florists.  For  more  information,  call 
837-0010  days  or  837-8082  evenings. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


After  showing  off  several  them.  Thurston  points  to  research 
different  mammalian  skulls  to  showing  that  children  are  most  recep- 
his  attentive  audience,  zoology  tive  to  learning  about  science  between 
graduate  student  Joe  Trakalo  was  Grades  4 and  8.  “If  they  don’t  get  that 
holding  up  part  of  a dolphin’s  skull  ‘wow’  feeling  between  those  crucial 
and  speculating  about  the  function  of  years,  they’ll  be  less  likely  to  be  recep- 
paired  grooves  carved  into  the  front  five  to  science  education  in  later 


of  the  bone. 

Furiously  waving  his  hand,  one 
student  piped  up:  “Could  they  be  for 
nerves?”  Trakalo  paused,  then  con- 
gratulated the  student  on  his  sugges- 
tion. 

“A  future  zoologist,”  said  Grade  6 
teacher  Leslie  Newman  as  the  stu- 
dent, perched  on  a lab  stool  in  the  Ax- 
elrod Building’s  wildlife  laboratory, 
beamed. 

The  class,  which  had  just  spent  an 
hour  last  month  oohing  and  aahing 
over  stuffed  specimens  and  skulls 
during  an  outing  from  Priory  Park 


years. 

A lifelong  science  and  nature  en- 
thusiast who  hopes  to  instil  that 
“wow”  feeling  in  students  by  becom- 
ing a teacher,  Thurston  decided  to  es- 
tablish a Guelph  chapter  of  Let’s  Talk 
Science  after  attending  a talk  last  year 
by  the  program’s  founding  director, 
Bonnie  Schmidt  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

The  partnership  programs  began 
in  1991  and  now  operate  in  12  univer- 
sities across  Canada.  Let’s  Talk  Sci- 
ence also  organizes  community 
activities,  runs  a science  program  for 


Public  School,  is  one  of  a handful  of  Girl  Guides  and  Scouts  Canada,  runs 
area  classes  that  have  teamed  up  with  professional  development  workshops 


Guelph  graduate  students  during  U 
of  G’s  inaugural  year  in  a national 
program  designed  to  bring  science  to 
life  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren. 

Newman’s  students  may  not  all 
become  zoologists,  but  botany  gradu- 
ate student  Eden  Thurston,  co- 
ordinator of  the  “Let’s  Talk  Science” 
partnership  program  at  Guelph,  says 


for  teachers,  operates  a science  club 
for  girls  and  conducts  research  in  in- 
formal science  learning. 

Under  U of  G’s  partnership  pro- 
gram, eight  graduate  students  teamed 
up  last  fall  with  teachers  in  area 
schools  to  conduct  a variety  of  activi- 
ties. One  student,  for  example,  spoke 
to  her  partner  class  about  her  passion 
for  bats;  another  led  an  elementary 


there’s  a good  chance  this  program  class  through  experiments  on  snow 
will  at  least  pique  interest  in  and  and  acidity.  Earlier  this  year,  several 
awareness  of  science  among  many  of  volunteers  served  as  science  fair 


It  s g-g-great!:  Grade  6 student  Mac  Pleues  gets  up  close  and  ferocious  with  a stuffed  specimen  during  a tour  of 
the  Axelrod  Building's  wildlife  laboratory  last  week  by  his  class  from  Priory  Park  Public  School. 


judges  at  a Kitchener  school;  one 
graduate  student  has  helped  her  local 
partner  school  set  up  its  own  fair. 
Volunteers  may  also  help  teachers  up- 
date classroom  material,  mentor  stu- 


dent 

talks  about  science  careers. 

Clad  in  a T-shirt  emblazoned  with 
Let’s  Talk  Science’s  signature  logo  — 


an  Einstein  lookalike  with  a line 
through  it  and  the  words  “Stop  the 
Stereotype" — Thurston  says  the  pro- 
gram helps  dispel  the  “mad  scientist” 
image.  For  many  children,  “scientists 


projects  or  give  class  are  strange  suspicious-looking  peo- 
ple, and  what  they  do  is  unnatural  and 
perhaps  even  sinister,”  she  says. 

That’s  what  many  classroom 
teachers  think  as  well,  particularly 
those  of  younger  grades  grappling 
with  the  province’s  new  science  cur- 
riculum. 

“Elementary  school  teachers  are 
having  to  teach  more  intensive  sci- 
ence now  than  in  the  past  and  many 
don’t  have  extensive  science  back- 
grounds,” says  Thurston.  “Through 
Let’s  Talk  Science,  graduate  students 


tain  biking  and  hiking  on  deciduous 
forests)  and  preparing  for  teacher’s 
college,  Thurston  has  recruited  about 
a dozen  new  volunteer  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  departments  of  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics, 
Zoology,  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  Pathobiology,  Geog- 
raphy, and  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  “If  things  go  well,  we  might 
get  20, 40  students,"  she  says. 

But  more  volunteers  means  more 
administration.  Thurston  is  lobbying 
for  more  institutional  support  for  the 
program  and  hopes  to  see  Guelph’s 
program  co-ordinator  position  be- 
come permanent. 

Following  in  Thurston’s  footsteps 
as  co-ordinator  will  be  fellow  botany 


can  share  their  access  to  interesting  student  Sandy  Reid. 


Talking  heads:  Zoology  graduate  student  Joe  Trakalo  heads  up  a recent  demonstration  with  Let’s  Talk  Science 
co-ordinator  Eden  Thurston.  photos  by  dean  palmer  / scenario  imaging 


activities  and  current  information 
with  classrooms  and  teachers.” 

Graduate  students  also  benefit  by 
gaining  practice  in  public  speaking 
and  adding  volunteer  experience  to 
their  r£sum6s.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, they  get  a chance  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  with  a re- 
ceptive audience. 

Thurston  says  the  University  also 
wins.  “If  we  can  show  the  public  the  science. 

‘wow’  feeling  we  get  from  science,  Graduate  students  interested  in 
then  perhaps  universities  will  receive  Let’s  Talk  Sciencg  can  call  Eden 
more  public  support.”  Thurston  at  Ext.  6570  or  send  e-mail 

Now  writing  her  master’s  thesis  to  ethursto@uoguelph.ca. 

(on  the  impact  of  recreational  moun-  BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


“The  whole  culture  of  Let’s  Talk 
Science  is  bringing  science  to  the 
community  and  making  science 
more  approachable,”  says  Reid.  “We 
use  science  every  day  and  we  want 
students  to  be  aware  of  that.” 

Adds  Trakalo:  “Even  if  students 
are  not  scientists,  they  should  be 
aware  of  science.  I would  argue  that 
there’s  nothing  more  exciting  than 
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Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  Two-Year  Report 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


"All  human  beings  are  bom  free  and  will  be  submitted  to  Board  of  Gover- 


equal  in  dignity  and  rights.  ” 

Article  1,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
"All  individuals  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  make  for  them- 


nors  for  approval  in  fall  1998. 

Employment  equity 

In  December  1995,  the  provincial 
government  repealed  its  Employment 
Equity  Act.  Although  this  legislation 


selves  the  lives  that  they  are  able  and  was  revoked,  the  University  continues 
wish  to  have,  consistent  with  their  duties  to  meet  its  obligations  under  the  fed- 
and  obligations  as  members  of  society,  eral  Employment  Equity  Act,  the  Fed- 
without  being  hindered  in  or  prevented  eral  Contractors  Compliance  Program 
from  doing  so  by  discriminatory  prac-  and  human  rights  legislation  (federal 
tices  based  on  race,  national  or  ethnic  and  provincial).  Human  Resources 
origin,  color,  religion,  age,  sex,  sexual  continues  to  play  a primary  role  in  im- 
orientation,  marital  status,  family  plementing  the  University’s  employ- 
status,  disability  or  conviction  for  an  of-  ment  equity  policy.  The  University’s 


fence  for  which  a pardon  has  been 
granted." 

Section  2,  the  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Act 

Introduction 

Throughout  its  history  and  par- 


Employment  Equity  Committee  con- 
tinues to  have  joint  responsibility  for 
implementing  and  evaluating  the  Uni- 
versity’s employment  equity  plan. 


consultants  through  the  appropriate 
policy  and  procedure. 

A breakdown  of  the  total  com- 
plaints received  by  the  HRE  Office  in- 
dicates that  in  the  78  complaints,  eight 
grounds  were  cited. 

♦ The  greatest  number  involved 
allegations  of  sexual  harassment  (34  of 
78  cases),  followed  by  alleged 
harassment  or  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  (15  cases),  gender  (14), 
sexual  orientation  (nine),  disability 
(seven),  country  of  origin  (five), 
sexual  assault  (five)  and  creed  (one). 
In  11  of  these  cases,  the  complaints 
involved  multiple  grounds.  The 
breakdown  of  the  14  formal 
complaints  is  as  follows:  sexual 
harassment  (four),  disability  (three), 


chose  to  seek  a confidential 
consultation  and  advice  only.  The 
breakdown  of  the  status  of  the 
remaining  complaints  is  as  follows: 
active  (7.7  per  cent),  withdrawn  (3.8 


♦ production  of  a pamphlet  called 
“What  Do  You  See?”  that  addresses 
homophobia  and  heterosexism  on 
university  campuses;  and 
development  of  a voluntary  research 


per  cent),  stayed  (2.6  per  cent)  and  no  initiative,  Project  Vision,  that  aims  to 


new  terms  of  reference  for  the  Em- 
ticularly  during  the  past  10  years,  the  ployment  Equity  Committee  that  were 
University  of  Guelph  has  engaged  in  approved  by  the  president’s  Executive 


In  December  1996,  the  director  of  gender  (three),  race  (two),  sexual 
human  rights  and  equity  proposed  orientation  (one)  and  sexual  assault 


various  activities  to  address  issues  re- 
lated to  human  rights,  sexual  and  gen- 
der harassment,  and  employment  and 
educational  equity.  The  establishment 
of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
(HRE)  Office  served  to  centralize  the 
University’s  existing  services  and  re- 
sources in  these  areas,  and  to  better 


Group. 

Case  management 

Providing  consultations  to  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  and 
helping  to  resolve  human  rights  com- 
plaints are  important  functions  of  the 
HRE  Office.  The  office  has  begun  to 
develop  a case-management  system, 


(one). 

♦ 70.5  per  cent  of  the  complainants 
were  female  and  23.1  per  cent  were 
male.  The  gender  of  the  remaining  6.4 
per  cent  complainants  is  not  known. 
70.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were 
male  and  16.7  per  cent  were  female. 
The  gender  of  7.1  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  is  not  known  because  the 
complaints  originated  from 


jurisdiction  (3.8  per  cent). 

Education  and  training 

The  HRE  Office  provided  the  Uni- 
versity community  with  various  edu- 
cation and  training  opportunities, 
including  a diversity  lecture  series  and 
50  educational  sessions  on  issues  re- 
lated to  human  rights  and  equity,  ac- 
commodation, diversity  and 
internationalism.  The  office  provided 
about  1,700  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  with  training  tailored 
to  the  learning  needs  of  the  participant 
group.  The  lecture  series,  which  was 
well  supported  by  faculty,  staff  and 
students,  featured  Cecil  Foster,  Alan 
Borovoy  and  Roberta  Jamieson.  The 
HRE  Office  also  provided  eight  train- 
ing sessions  to  organizations  and 
schools  in  the  Guelph  area. 

The  HRE  Office  also  participated 
in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  two 
educational  campaigns  — the  “No 
Means  No”  fall  ’96  campaign  and  the 
racism  awareness  campaign.  The 


co-ordinate  and  increase  the  profile  of  which  will  be  refined  based  on  the  pro- 


supervisors  seeking  third-party  theme  for  the  latter  was:  “Resist  Ra- 
support.  The  gender  of  sue  per  cent  of  cism:  You  Are  the  Solution!”;  the  edu- 


human  rights  and  equity  initiatives  on 
campus.  The  past  two  years  have  been 
a time  of  significant  transition  and 
growth  for  the  HRE  Office,  which  was 
opened  officially  Jan.  26,  1996,  by 
Rosemary  Brown,  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, at  the  invitation  of  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski. 

The  mission  of  the  HRE  Office  is  to 
work  toward  the  removal  of  all  sys- 
temic barriers,  harassment  and  dis- 
crimination and  to  engage  in  advocacy 
in  the  University  community  toward 
this  end.  The  HRE  Office  is  active 
mainly  in  the  areas  of  policy  review 
and  development,  consultation  and 
complaints  resolution,  education  and 
training,  community  support  and  in- 
stitutional change,  and  research  and 
evaluation.  Its  activities  are  informed 
and  guided  by  provincial,  federal  and 
international  human  rights  statutes, 
including  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  Canadian  Human  Rights  Act 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  by  the  University’s 
sexual  and  gender  harassment  policy 
and  procedure  and  interim  human 
rights  complaint  procedure. 

This  report  documents  the  activi- 
ties of  the  HRE  Office  in  its  first  24 
months  of  operation. 

Policy  review 
and  development 

Homan  rights  policy 

During  the  past  year,  the  HRE  Of- 
fice has  worked  in  co-operation  with 
the  various  University  constituents  to 
develop  an  umbrella  human  rights 


cedures  identified  in  the  new  human 
rights  policy,  to  ensure  a co-ordinated 
and  consistent  approach  to  handling 
complaints.  Mediation  is  playing  an 
increasing  role  in  the  HRE  Office’s  set- 
tlement of  complaints.  This  approach 
is  consistent  with  the  Ontario  Human 


the  respondents  is  not  applicable 
because  they  were  departments  or 
associations. 

♦ 58.2  per  cent  of  complainants  were 
students,  20.2  per  cent  were  staff,  12.7 
per  cent  were  faculty,  6.3  per  cent  were 
supervisors  (seeking  third-party 


Rights  Commission’s  introduction  of  support),  1.3  per  cent  were  external 
mediation  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
complaints  process  and  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution as  a preliminary  step  before  civil 
litigation  and  labor  arbitration. 

Through  providing  individual  consul- 
tation and/or  mediation  between  par- 
ties, the  HRE  Office  attempts  to 
resolve  complaints  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible stage. 

Consultations  and  complaints 

The  HRE  Office  provided  a mini- 
mum of  1 88  consultations  to  members 
of  the  University  community  during 


parties  and  1.3  per  cent 
associations  or  organizations. 

♦ 28.6  per  cent  of  respondents  were 
students,  followed  by  faculty  (22.6  per 
cent)  and  staff  (16.7  per  cent).  The 
remaining  cases  involved  allegations 
against  supervisors  (4.8  per  cent), 
external  parties  (9.5  per  cent), 
departments  (sue  per  cent),  businesses 
that  have  a service  contract  with  the 
University  (2.4  per  cent)  and 
associations  (2.4  per  cent).  (In  two  of 
the  four  cases  in  which  supervisors 
were  named,  it  was  in  their 


the  reporting  period.  In  the  majority  supervisory  capacity  only,  where  they 
of  these  cases,  individuals  who  con-  were  asked  to  address  alleged 


tacted  the  HRE  Office  received  a 


harassment  or  discrimination  in  their 


tial  consultation  from  a human  rights  department  or  unit.) 
consultant  and,  depending  on  the  * 34.6  per  cent  of  the  complaints 

complexity  of  the  matter,  one  or  more  were  resolved  with  the  assistance  of 
follow-up  meetings  to  address  their  the  HRE  Office.  In  an  additional  47.4  the  HRE  Office  during  this  period  in- 
concerns.  It  is  worth  noting  that  78  of  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  complainant  c1ude: 
these  consultations  involved  com- 


cational  message  for  the  sexual  assault 
awareness  campaign  was:  “No  Means 
No!  Without  Consent,  It’s  Sexual  As- 
sault.” 

Both  campaigns  involved  a variety 
of  educational  strategies,  including 
posters,  buttons,  stickers,  banners, 
pamphlets,  resource  packages,  work- 
shops and  panel  discussions.  The  suc- 
cess of  both  campaigns  was  dependent 
on  broad  participation  from  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  University  — in- 
cluding administration,  student 
governments,  student  groups  and 
community  members  — in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the 
events  and  other  educational  initia- 
tives. 

During  the  reporting  period,  the 
HRE  Office  also  developed  a 
community-wide  education  program 
on  human  rights  and  equity  issues.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  first  series  of  edu- 
cational modules  will  be  offered  in 
1998  and  that  the  HRE  Office  will 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  implemen- 
tation process. 

Special  projects  co-ordinated  by 


identify  the  challenges,  barriers  and 
positive  developments  that  affect  the 
participation  of  lesbians,  gay  men  and 
bisexual  and  transgendered  persons  in 
university  life,  and  to  develop  strategies 
to  create  an  environment  free  from 
harassment  or  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

Community  support  and 
Institutional  change 

The  HRE  Office  aimed  to  provide 
support  to  the  University  community 
and  to  promote  positive  institutional 
change  through  various  means,  which 
included  developing  partnerships  for 
educational  initiatives,  sharing  infor- 
mation on  human  rights  and  equity  is- 
sues, providing  consultations  at  the 
departmental  level,  facilitating  training 
and  education,  and  preparing  resource 
materials  for  the  various  constituents  of 
the  University. 

One  of  the  office’s  communication 
strategies  included  the  director’s  report 
to  the  president  on  action  related  to  the 
Task  Force  on  Anti-Racism  and  Race 
Relations.  This  report,  published  in 
@Guelph  Sept.  25,  1996,  provided  the 
broader  community  with  information 
on  the  status  of  the  task  force’s  recom- 
mendations. 

Research  and  evaluation 

During  this  period,  the  HRE  Office 
conducted  an  environmental  scan  on 
diversity  issues  with  library  staff.  The 
findings  of  this  demonstration  project 
will  assist  the  office  in  developing 
needs-specific  training  for  other  depart- 
ments/units. 

The  HRE  Office  introduced  an 
evaluation  component  to  its  major  edu- 
cation and  training  initiatives  to  ensure 
that  objectives  were  met,  that  expendi- 
tures were  warranted  and  that  insights 
gained  may  be  incorporated  into  future 
educational  programming.  During  this 
period,  the  office  completed  its  evalua- 
tion of  the  “No  Means  No”  fall  ’96  cam- 
paign, the  racism  awareness  campaign 
and  the  process  for  the  Human  Rights 
Policy  Development  Working  Group  in 
developing  the  first  draft  of  the  um- 
brella policy.  In  addition,  the  office  rou- 
tinely solicited  feedback  from 
participants  in  the  educational  sessions 


plaints  of  harassment  or  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  remaining  110  involved 
requests  for  educational  materials  or 
concerns  about  inappropriate  behav- 
ior, conflict  in  the  workplace,  abuse  by 
an  intimate  partner,  the  status  of  a 
person’s  “rights”  or  an  academic  issue. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  com- 
plainant sought  confidential  informa- 
tion and  advice  only  (64  of  the  78 
policy  that  will  provide  a more  inte-  cases).  In  the  remaining  14  cases,  the 


grated  framework  for  resolving  inter- 
nal human  rights  complaints  and 
achieving  the  educational  and  other 
goals  discussed  above.  The  HRE  Office 
assisted  the  Human  Rights  Policy  De- 
velopment Working  Group  in  evalu- 


complainant  decided  to  formalize 
his/her  complaint  in  writing  and  to 
seek  resolution  through  Step  2 or  3 of 
the  sexual  and  gender  harassment  pol- 
icy and  procedure  or  the  interim  hu- 
man rights  complaint  procedure. 


Total  Complaints 


ating  feedback  on  its  first  draft  of  the  Thus,  82.1  per  cent  of  the  total  corn- 
policy  during  the  summer/fall  of  1997.  plaints  received  by  the  HRE  Office 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  human  rights  were  handled  at  an  informal  level,  and 
policy  proposed  by  the  working  group  17.9  per  cent  were  mediated  by  the 
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At  Guelph  10  June  3, 1998 


FOR  SALE 


1989  Honda  Accord  LX,  two-door, 
five-speed,  power  steering,  stereo, 
certified,  156,000  kilometres,  Gabor, 
Ext.  2189  or  send  e-mail  to  gmag- 
yar@uoguelph.ca. 


1993  Ford  Ranger  4x4, 3L  V6  engine, 
excellent  condition,  lots  of  extras, 
certified,  well  maintained,  120,000 
kilometres,  mostly  highway,  Ext. 
2384  or  843-5915. 


Moffat  fridge  and  stove,  almond, 
good  condition,  823-8548  after  4 
p.m. 


New  Ikea  double  bed;  colonial-style 
dinette  for  four,  good  condition;  TV 
cart  with  glass  doors  and  swivel  oak- 
wood  top;  GE  answering  machine, 
digital  time/date  stamp;  dinette  for 
two,  Rose  or  Lalit,  823-9782. 


Three  386  computers  with  2M,  4M 
or  8M  of  RAM,  Ext.  8513. 


Electronic  office  typewriter,  Brother 
Executron  CE-65,  compact,  full-line 
memory  correction,  automatic  relo- 
cate feature,  includes  three  daisy 
wheels,  instruction  manuals, 
824-1225. 


Ten-month-old  or  mature  peacocks, 
855-6320  or  send  e-mail  to 
mnbaumgar@lrs.  uoguelph.ca. 


Two  orchestra  seats  for  Les  Mist- 
rabies  matinee  Sept.  23  at  Princess  of 
Wales  Theatre,  send  e-mail  to  lskog 
@hrio.uoguelph.ca. 


Spalding  right-handed  golf  clubs 
with  bag,  great  starter  set,  822-3129. 


Three-bedroom  Alberta  split  near 
University,  2,100  square  feet,  high- 
efficiency  gas,  gas  fireplace,  large 
deck,  near  school  and  park,  extra 
basement  bedroom,  double-car 
garage,  no  agents,  836-3555. 


Sklar-Pepplar  queen-sized  sofa  bed, 
light  blue;  small  cat  carrier,  Ext. 
6580. 


FOR  RENT 


One-bedroom  studio  apartment  in 
Victorian  home,  downtown  near 
library,  available  June  1,  $750  a 
month  inclusive,  823-8080. 


Bachelor-style  furnished  basement 
apartment,  separate  entrance,  bath- 
room, kitchen,  parking,  15-minute 
walk  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  no 


pets,  non-smokers,  suitable  for  sin- 
gle student,  available  Sept.  1,  $500  a 
month  inclusive,  824-5192. 


Three-bedroom  island  cottage  on 
Newboro  Lake,  north  of  Kingston, 
canoe,  barbecue,  good  swimming, 
fishing,  boating,  826-6763  or 
613-733-6152. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  down- 
town Guelph,  available  July  1,  flexi- 
ble sublet,  $350  a month  plus  hydro, 
821-6578. 


Two  bedrooms  available  in  three- 
bedroom  finished  basement,  sepa- 
rate entrance,  laundry,  parking, 
cable,  $160  a month  inclusive  from 
May  to  end  of  August,  one  room 
available  in  the  fall  at  $300  a month, 
766-9809. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
walking  distance  to  campus  and 
Hartsland,  gas  fireplace,  parking  for 
one  vehicle,  suit  single  person,  avail- 
able immediately,  $550  a month, 
Ext.  2849  or  763-1085  after  6 p.m. 


Furnished  two-  or  three-bedroom 
home  on  Woodland  Glen  Drive, 
family  room  with  fireplace,  central 
air,  gas  heat,  five  appliances,  2 1/2 


Amphibians,  Reptiles  and  Fish 
Top  Conference  Agenda 

Five  North  American  associations  will  hold  first  joint  meeting  at  U of  G 


Amphibians,  reptiles  and  fish 
will  occupy  the  agenda  for 
conference  participants  from  five 
international  associations  meeting 
next  month  at  U of  G. 

The  event,  expected  to  attract  an 
estimated  1,000  herpetologists  and 
ichthyologists  from  around  the  world 
between  July  16  and  22,  will  mark  the 
first  time  all  five  groups  have  held 
their  annual  meetings  jointly. 

Among  various  topics  on  the 
agenda,  one  workshop  will  bring  to- 
gether an  international  group  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  the  Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endan- 
gered Species  (CITES)  on  research 
conducted  at  universities  and  other 
institutions. 

“We’re  hoping  it  will  raise  the 
profile  of  the  University  in  these 
fields,”  says  conference  organizer 
Prof.  Jim  Bogart,  Zoology.  “In  Can- 


ada, we’re  probably  the  only  univer- 
sity that  still  teaches  some  of  the  basic 
courses  in  herpetology  and  ichthyol- 
ogy-” 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by 
the  University,  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science  and  the  Department 
of  Zoology.  Participating  groups  are 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Herpe- 
tologists, American  Society  of  Ich- 
thyologists and  Herpetologists,  the 
Herpetologists’  League,  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles,  and  the  American  Elasmo- 
branch  Society. 

Bogart  expects  that  a conservation 
forum  on  CITES  to  be  held  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Amphibians 
and  Reptiles  will  attract  interest 
among  delegates  and  may  provide  in- 
formation for  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can policy  makers. 

The  red  tape  involved  in  import- 


ing certain  species  of  amphibians  and 
reptiles  has  discouraged  some  U of  G 
zoologists  from  studying  such  ani- 
mals as  turtles  and  alligators,  he  says. 
“It  seems  easier  for  pet  shops  to  get 
animals  across  the  border  than  for  re- 
searchers. People  looking  to  protect 
endangered  species  have  gone  over- 
board.” 

Other  symposium  topics  include 
“The  Biology  and  Evolution  of  Cave 
Fishes,”  “To  Freeze  or  Not  to  Freeze: 
Amphibians  and  Reptiles  in  the 
Cold”  and  “The  Behavior  and  Sen- 
sory Biology  of  Sharks  and  Rays.” 

Experts  will  present  papers  and 
posters  during  the  event.  In  addition, 
various  student  awards  will  be 
handed  out. 

One  symposium  on  acoustic 
communication  in  frogs  will  honor 
Stan  Rand  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution in  Washington,  D.C. 


baths,  double  garage,  garden  backing 
on  to  conservation  area,  finished 
office/sitting  room,  available  Sept.  1 
to  Jan.  23,  1999,  $1,200  a month 
inclusive,  cleaning  lady  comes  every 
two  weeks,  Ext.  6389,  6388  or 
822-8145. 


Three-bedroom  house,  10-minute 
drive  to  campus,  close  to  bus  route, 
suitable  for  visiting  scholar  with 
family,  available  July  1,  $1,000  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  3019  or 
836-7468  evenings. 


Four-bedroom  south-end  bungalow 
in  quiet  mature  area,  two  baths,  large 
garden,  five  minutes  to  campus, 
available  Sept.  1 to  Christmas, 
$1,200  a month  inclusive,  836-1796. 


AVAILABLE 


Casual  weekend  work  for  honest, 
hard-working  student,  must  have 
driver’s  licence  and  transportation  to 
Guelph  Line/401  area,  Trevor,  leave 
message  at  823-4707  or  fax  to 
905-854-3562. 


Research  assistant  and  U of  G gradu- 
ate seeking  part-  or  full-time  sum- 
mer employment,  best  suited  as  a 
research  assistant  but  eager  for  any 
challenges,  Jayne,  763-6552  or  send 
e-mail  to  ejohnson@freespace.net. 


WANTED 


House  or  apartment  from  June  14  to 
Aug.  14  for  professional  couple  and 
two  children,  preferably  partially  or 
fully  furnished,  Julie,  Ext.  4184. 


Furnished  accommodation  for  PhD 
student  and  family  from  New 
Zealand  for  fall  semester,  willing  to 
housesit,  references  available,  send 
e-mail  to  Judith  at  jreg@pequod. 
otago.ac.nz. 


Used  laptop  in  good  condition;  14- 
or  15-foot  sailing  dinghy,  Michael, 
Ext.  6257. 


Medium-  or  large-sized  dog  cage, 
Dorothy,  Ext.  2502  or  leave  message 
at  822-4295. 


I R A 1)  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  Haja  Kard- 
a rmideen,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  June  10  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  "Statistical  Methods  to 
Map  Quantitative  Trait  Loci  for 
Binary  Traits  in  Halt-Sib  Popula- 
tions.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Jack 
Dekkers. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Mohammad  Javad 
Abedini,  Engineering,  is  June  12  at  9 
a.m.  in  Thombrough  106.  The  thesis 
is  “On  Depression  Storage,  Its  Mod- 
elling and  Scale.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Ramesh  Rudra  and  Trevor 
Dickinson. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Kara  Reid-Taylor,  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  June  18  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is  “In- 
teractions of  the  GPI-Anchored  Pro- 
tein Thy-1  With  Model  Membrane 
Systems.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Fran- 
ces Sharom. 

The  final  examination  of  Carrie 
Johnston,  a master's  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  June  19  at 
10  a.m.  in  FACS  105.  The  thesis  is 


“Changes  in  Dietary  Intake  and 
Body  Composition  Between 
Training  and  Competition 
Phases  of  Female  Long-Distance 
Runners.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Heather  Keller. 

The  final  examination  of 
MFA  candidate  Curtis 
Donnahee,  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
is  June  22  at  10:30  a.m.  at  Ed 
Video  Media  Arts  Centre  and  the 
Eaton  Centre.  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Stephen  Schofield. 

The  final  examination  of 
David  Jordan,  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine,  is  June  23  at  9 a.m.  in 
OVC  1713.  The  thesis  is  “Pre- 
Slaughter  Control  of  Beef  Car- 
cass Contamination  with  Escheri- 
chia coli  0157:  A Risk  Assessment 
Approach.”  The^adviser  is  Prof. 
Scott  McEwen. 

The  final  examination  of 
MFA  candidate  Joanne  Marion, 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  is  June  23  at 
10:30  a.m.  at  the  Zavitz  Gallery. 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Stephen 
Schofield. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 


Vacationers 

House 

Care 

"The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 

Pets  too." 

Donald  L.  Poarson 
Associate  Partner 

(519)  821-2676 


George  A.  Paterson 
Senior  Parmer 


Summer  Schedule 

During  the  spring  and  summer, 
@Guelph  will  publish  June  17, 
July  2 and  Aug.  5.  Copy  deadline 
is  one  week  before  publication. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
CHILD  CARE  & LEARNING  CENTRE 

SPACES  AVAILABLE 

Accepting  children  from  3 months 
to  5 years  for  full-  or  part-time  care, 
for  Spring  and  / or  Fall  registration. 

• Qualified  teachers 

• Fun,  developmental  program 

• Family-sensitive 

Call  Ext.  2682 
for  more  information. 
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ARBORETUM 


Interpretive  naturalist  Chris  Earley 
leads  a workshop  on  sketching 
nature  June  16  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $12. 
Register  by  June  9 at  Ext.  4110. 


LECTURES 


OVC  and  Graduate  Studies  present 
the  1998  Chappel  Memorial  Lecture 
in  Biomedical  Sciences  June  18  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1713.  James  Cross 
of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  will  discuss 
“Using  Molecular  Biology  to 
Understand  the  Development  of  the 
Cardiovascular  System  and  Placenta 
in  Mammals.” 


OVC  presents  Hrefna  Sigurjonsdot- 
tir  of  Iceland  discussing  “Social  Be- 
havior of  Mares,  Youngsters  and 
Geldings  in  a Group  of  Icelandic 
Horses”  June  12  at  noon  in  OVC’s 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 


SYMPOSIUM 


“Iceland  and  Canada:  One  Thou- 
sand Years  — Culture  and  Technol- 
ogy, Agriculture  to  Astronauts”  is 
the  theme  of  a symposium  June  1 1 
at  the  Arboretum.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Prof.  Steven  Cronshaw, 
Ext.  2163. 


NOTICES 


The  Don  Snowden  Program  for 
Development  Communication  at  U 
of  G is  planning  a fall  conference  on 
“Partnerships  and  Participation  in 
Telecommunications  for  Rural 
Development:  Exploring  What 


Works  and  Why.”  The  conference 
will  focus  on  telecommunication 
technology  for  participatory  rural 
development  in  the  Canadian  con- 
text, but  also  with  an  eye  to  seeing 
how  lessons  learned  in  Canada 
might  be  applied  in  developing 
countries.  There  will  be  a three- 
week  online  pre-conference  from 
Oct.  1 to  21,  followed  by  two  days  at 
U of  G Oct.  26  and  27.  Cost  of  the 
on-campus  conference  is  $349;  the 
online  pre-conference  is  free.  For 
more  information,  call  Susan 
Rimkus  at  519-837-3970  or  send 
e-mail  to  srimkus@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Guelph  Food  Technology  Cen- 
tre is  offering  a wide  range  of  techni- 
cal training  courses  for  the  food 
industry  in  July.  Coming  up  in 
Guelph  are  “HAACP  for  the  Food 
Service,  Institutional  and  Retail  Sec- 
tors” July  8 and  9 and  “HACCP: 
Train  the  Trainer  for  the  Food  Serv- 
ice Sectors"  July  10.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Marlene  Inglis  at 
821-1246,  fax  to  836-1281,  send 
e-mail  to  gftc@uoguelph.ca  or  visit 
the  Web  site  http://www.foodsci. 
uoguelph.ca/gftc.htm. 


The  Gryphon  Activity  Camp  for 
children  aged  4Vi  to  14  runs  June  29 
to  Aug.  7 on  campus.  Activities 
include  indoor  and  outdoor  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts  and  out- 
door education.  Cost  is  $130  per 
week  and  $120  for  each  additional 
week  or  child.  For  registration  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6131. 


The  Sustainable  Development 
Research  Institute’s  international 
internship  program  expects  to  sup- 


port at  least  30  positions  abroad  this 
year.  Applicants  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  under  30  and  must  be 
unemployed  or  underemployed 
postsecondary  graduates  (not  stu- 
dents). Positions  will  be  available  in 
such  fields  as  forestry,  education, 
economics,  tourism,  computer 
modelling,  capacity  building, 
marine  ecology,  engineering,  agri- 
culture, librarianship  and  museol- 
ogy. Application  deadline  is  June  11. 
For  details,  visit  the  Web  site 
http://www.sdri.ubc.ca. 


The  Office  of  First- Year  Studies  wel- 
comes any  ideas  — traditional  or 
new  — for  Orientation  Week 
events.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  plan  an  event  for  first-year 
students,  call  the  Orientation  Office 
at  Ext.  6731  or  visit  the  office  in 
Room  1 17  of  Day  Hall. 


The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  will  stage 
the  second  annual  Guelph  Summer 
Solstice  Spin,  a fund-raising  moun- 
tain bike  event,  June  2 1 . Starting  and 
finishing  at  Sleeman  Brewery  on 
Clair  Road,  the  event  will  feature  40- 
and  20-kilometre  bike  routes  of  dirt 
road  and  single-track  trails.  Entry 
and  pledge  forms  are  available  at  the 
AIDS  office  at  85  Norfolk  St.,  Speed 
River  Bike,  Sleeman’s  and  Ultra 
Food  and  Drug.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  763-2255. 


Wyndham  House  will  hold  its 
annual  general  meeting  June  17  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Diana  Dining  Room  and 
Coffee  Shop,  141  Wyndham  St.  N. 


For  more  information,  call 
763-8040. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  38'h  annual  “Paint- 
ing on  the  Green,”  a show  and  sale  of 
original  art  and  crafts,  June  13  and 
14  from  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the 
Delhi  Recreation  Centre.  Admission 
is  free,  but  donations  are  welcome. 


The  Eramosa-Guelph  Township 
Collaborative  Community  Play  Pro- 
ject presents  a free  workshop  on 
Highland  dancing  June  7 from  1 to  3 
p.m.  at  the  Old  Town  Hall  in  Rock- 
wood.  For  more  information  about 
the  workshop  or  the  community 
play,  call  856-9999. 


The  Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery 
presents  a concert  of  strings  and 
winds  June  13  and  the  second 
annual  Arkell  Solstice  Piano  Festival 
with  Lorraine  Wolf  June  20.  Both 
concerts  begin  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$ 1 5.  For  reservations,  call  763-7528. 


The  Elora  Arts  Council  will  hold  an 
open-air  exhibition  and  sale  of 
three-dimensional  works  of  art  June 
20  and  21  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  at 
the  Hoffer  and  Victoria  Park  areas  in 
Elora. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  offers  a 
series  of  guided  walking  tours  of  his- 
torical Guelph.  Five  tours  are  avail- 
able, all  beginning  at  2 p.m.  Upcom- 
ing tours  include  “Where  Guelph 
Began”  (June  7,  meet  at  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum),  “Downtown  Walk- 
about” (June  14,  Civic  Museum), 
“The  Slopes  of  the  Speed”  (June  21, 


Guelph  Public  Library),  “Altar  and 
Hearth”  (June  28,  Civic  Museum) 
and  “Brooklyn  and  the  College  Hill” 
(July  5,  McCrae  House.  Cost  is  $2. 
For  more  information,  call 
836-3280. 


Hot  Foot  Happening,  a 24-hour  fun 
run  to  raise  money  for  Guelph  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  St.  Joseph’s  Hospi- 
tal and  Home,  is  slated  for  June  13 
and  14  at  Centennial  Park,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  Saturday.  To  sign  up 
as  a team  or  to  volunteer  to  help  out 
during  the  day,  call  767-4150. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents  an 
evening  of  one-act  plays  June  1 9 and 
20  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are 
available  at  the  door. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  will 
meet  June  9 at  7:30  p.m  at  West- 
wood  United  Church  on  Willow 
Road.  This  meeting  will  feature  Jill 
Pettit  with  “Jilly  Bean’s  Show.” 
Guests  are  welcome.  For  more 
information,  call  824- 1 342. 


Zonta  International  and  Guelph 
Museums  present  the  14th  annual 
Zonta  house  tour  June  7 from  1 1 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Five  homes  are  fea- 
tured. Admission  is  $15.  For  ticket 
information,  call  836-1221. 


Guelph  Museums  and  the  Welling- 
ton County  Museum  and  Archives 
are  organizing  a bus  tour  to  Toronto 
June  24  to  tour  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  exhibit  “A  Grand  Design” 
and  Casa  Loma.  Cost  is  $18  for 
members,  $22  for  non-members. 
For  details,  call  846-0916. 


TRICS  is  for  Research 

Artificial  teaching  rabbit  sports  new  name 


After  hopping  into  the  national 
limelight,  U of  G’s  Koken 
rabbit  finally  has  a name  that  sticks 
— TRICS. 

TRICS  (Teaching  Rabbit,  Instru- 
mental in  Care  Strategies)  was  sug- 
gested by  Chris  House,  a U of  G 
physics  student,  as  part  of  a “Name 
the  Rabbit”  contest  sponsored  by 
Animal-Care  Services.  He  wins  a 20- 
pound  bag  of  Purina  cat  food  for  his 
effort. 

The  Japanese-made  model  rabbit 
was  donated  by  retired  pathobiology 
professor  Dean  Percy  as  a tool  to 
teach  veterinary  students,  lab  techni- 
cians and  researchers  how  to  prop- 
erly handle  laboratory  rabbits. 

When  Percy  donated  the  model, 
it  was  known  simply  as  the  “Koken” 
rabbit,  named  after  its  manufacturer. 
But  because  ACS’s  other  teaching 
model  animal  (a  rat,  Bert)  has  a 
name,  it  was  decided  the  new  arrival 
should  have  a monicker,  too. 

Thanks  to  broad  exposure  on  and 
off  campus  — including  CBC  Ra- 
dio’s As  It  Happens  — the  “Name 
The  Rabbit”  contest  drew  more  than 
60  entries  from  across  Canada. 

“I  couldn’t  believe  how  much  re- 
sponse we  got,”  says  Denna  Benn,  di- 


rector of  Animal-Care  Services. 
“Choosing  the  perfect  name  was 
difficult;  there  were  so  many  great 
entries.” 

TRICS  was  picked  first  overall 
because  the  word  has  a number  of 
appropriate  meanings.  Besides  the 
acronym,  it  sounds  similar  to  the 
cereal  that’s  sometimes  given  to  the 
animals  as  treats.  In  addition,  the 
rabbit  essentially  does  “tricks”  to 
teach  proper  animal  handling. 

Second-  and  third-place  honors 
went  to  the  names  Faux  Paw  and 
Velcro  Velma  (the  rabbit  sports  a 
velcro  belly  flap  that,  when  opened, 
reveals  the  rabbit’s  esophagus  and 
stomach. 

Benn  says  the  project’s  success 
was  partly  a matter  of  timing  and 
partly  public  interest.  “It  seems  we 
inadvertently  scheduled  the  contest 
close  to  Easter,”  she  says.  “But  I 
think  that  overall,  everybody  loves 
animals,  and  people  are  supportive 
of  training  handlers  before  using 
live  animals  in  teaching  and  re- 
search.” 

The  contest  was  judged  by  Percy, 
Panos  Mavronicolas  of  ACS  and 
Jenny  Tye  and  Owen  Roberts  of  the 
Office  of  Research. 
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Meet  Under  the  Big  Top! 

Members  of  the  campus  community  are  invited 
to  join  alumni  and  friends  at 

The  Canadian  Tribute  to  Glenn  Miller 
Big  Band  Dance 
Friday  • June  19  • 1998 
8:30  p.m.  • Johnston  Green 

Tickets,  $10  • To  order  tickets,  please  call  Ext.  6544. 

Everyone  welcome!  Bring  the  whole  department! 
Brjng  your  friends! 


ALUMNI  WEEKEND  98 
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3 TEACHING  IS  a two-way  street, 
say  first  winners  of  College  of 
Arts  teaching  award. 


4 HONORARY  degree  recipient 
Vigdis  Finnbogadottir  offers  up 
tale  of  pioneering  Icelandic 
woman. 


5 NEW  UGAA  president  values 
the  co-operative  spirit  between 
alumni  and  U of  G. 


5 A NOT-SO-LUCKY  break  leads 
Winegard  Medallist  to  a career 
in  medicine. 


U of  G 
Cleans 
Up  at 
CCAE 

The  University  of  Guelph 
captured  the  second  highest 
number  of  awards  of  any  Canadian 
university  from  the  Canadian 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  (CCAE)  this  year.  Guelph 
walked  away  with  nine  medals  — 
five  gold,  three  silver  and  one  bronze 
— during  CCAE’s  annual  con- 
ference June  15  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University. 

Gold  medals  went  to  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Affairs  (D&PA)  for 
best  alumni  event  for  Alumni  Week- 
end ‘97  and  best  alumni  or  volunteer 
recognition  for  Chancellor’s  Circle 
’97.  The  Office  of  Research  also  cap- 
tured two  gold  medals  — for  best 
news  idea  on  a shoestring  for  Project 
SOY  and  for  best  private-sector 
partnership  for  the  enhanced  part- 
nership between  U of  G and  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs.  The  Office  of 
Open  Learning  brought  home  a gold 
medal  for  its  Web  site 
(www.open.uoguelph.ca). 

Two  silver  medals  went  to  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs 
(C&PA)  — one  for  most  improved 
newspaper  for  @Guelph  and  one  for 
best  news  release  for  a December 
1997  “Research  Tips.”  The  Office  of 
Registrarial  Services  earned  a silver 
in  the  best  brochure  category  for 
“You  Think  You  Know  Canada, 
Eh?”  D&PA  also  captured  a bronze 
medal  for  best  annual  report  to  do- 
nors for  “Partners  in  Performance." 


THE  RIGHT  STUFF! 


__ 

About  25  U of  G students  and  staff  members  spent  three  days  this  month  stuffing  more  than  8,000 
offer-of-admission  packages  for  delivery  to  prospective  first-year  students.  Taking  a break  from  their 
stuffing  duties  in  the  University  Centre  Boo  Bar  are,  clockwise  from  top,  student  Deepti  Kumar,  Lise 
McCann  of  Admission  Services  and  students  Godric  Latimer  and  Andrew  Lu. 

PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 


CFI  Projects  Seek  $20  Million 

Collaborative  request  part  of  $50-million  funding  proposal  for  research 


Uof  G researchers  have 
submitted  a collaborative 
$20-million  request  to  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI)  as 
part  of  a $50-million  funding 
proposal  intended  to  make  the 
University  a world  leader  in  research 
and  development  in  three  theme 
areas. 

Under  the  CFI  application  sub- 
mitted June  1,  the  University  has  re- 
quested infrastructure  funding  for  1 1 
projects  involving  researchers  from 
all  of  U of  G’s  colleges  and  Labora- 
tory Services. 

Coupled  with  matching  amounts 
the  University  hopes  to  receive  from 
the  province  and  with  funding  or  in- 
kind  support  from  the  private  sector, 
U of  G’s  proposal  is  worth  a total  of 
about  $50  million,  says  Wayne 
Marsh,  director  of  research  services. 

Through  the  CFI,  Ottawa  will 
provide  $800  million  nationally  over 
five  years  for  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  projects  intended  to  improve 
research  infrastructure  at  universi- 
ties, colleges,  hospitals  and  non- 
profit organizations. 


“Innovation  is  key,”  says  Marsh, 
explaining  that  Guelph  made  its  sub- 
mission under  CFI’s  Institutional  In- 
novation Fund  program,  which  is 
intended  to  pay  for  cutting-edge 
projects  that  bring  together  research- 
ers from  various  disciplines. 

“They’re  looking  for  projects  that 
will  allow  universities  or  faculty  to 
make  a step  forward  in  innovative  ca- 
pacity and  allow  them  to  achieve 
more  rapid  advances  in  their  re- 
search," says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  (research). 

The  proposed  projects  fall  under 
three  main  themes  that  will  build  on 
U of  G’s  current  research  strengths 
and  partnerships  — molecular  genet- 
ics and  biotechnology;  molecular 
structure  and  function;  and  terres- 
trial, aquatic  and  space  environ- 
ments. 

“These  three  research  themes  are 
interrelated  with  a common  empha- 
sis on  molecular  systems  and  ad- 
vanced analysis,”  says  an  institutional 
research  plan  included  in  U of  G’s 
proposal,  submitted  to  the  CFI. 
“There  is  also  a common  purpose  to 


understand  relationships  between 
molecular  structure  and  function, 
and  to  use  this  knowledge  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  assurance  of  safe, 
sustainable  agricultural,  food  and  in- 
dustrial applications.  In  each  of  the 
three  themes,  U of  G is  in  the  unique 
position  of  having  established 
strengths  that  cover  the  complete 
spectrum  from  basic  sciences  to  the 
applied  sciences  and  finally  to  prod- 
uct development,  testing  and  deliv- 
ery." 

Cross-campus  departments, 
schools  and  units  represented  in  the 
application  are  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, Botany,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, Computing  and 
Information  Science,  Consumer 
Studies,  Engineering,  Environmental 
Biology,  Food  Science,  Geography, 
Laboratory  Services,  Land  Resource 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Statistics, 
Microbiology,  Molecular  Biology 

Continued  on  page  7 


Coming 

Home 

Alumni  Weekend 
welcomes  grads  back  to 
campus  June  19  and  20 


Three  of  the  most  significant 
events  on  the  University’s 
calendar  all  happen  in  June  — more 
than  8,000  offers  of  admission  were 
mailed  from  the  Office  of 
Registrarial  Services  June  10;  about 
1,900  degrees  and  diplomas  were 
awarded  during  convocation 
ceremonies  June  9 to  12;  and  on 
June  1 9 and  20,  U of  G will  welcome 
nearly  2,000  alumni  back  to  campus 
for  Alumni  Weekend.  They  will 
come  to  renew  friendships  begun  as 
students,  to  remember  the  joy 
shared  with  family  at  graduation 
and  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
education  they  received  at  Guelph. 

Many  alumni  will  celebrate  spe- 
cial anniversaries  during  Alumni 
Weekend,  including  the  25,h  anni- 
versary of  the  Class  of  1973  and  the 
50lh  anniversary  of  the  class  of  1948. 
They  will  join  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  for  a celebrity 
barbecue  and  dance  on  Friday  night 
and  will  gather  at  a luncheon  hosted 
by  president  Mordechai  Rozanski 
)une  20  to  honor  significant  individ- 
ual alumni  achievements. 

The  University  of  Guelph 
Alumni  Association  (UGAA)  will 
present  the  Alumnus  of  Honor 
Award  to  Guelph  resident  Mary 
Hales,  a 1 932  graduate  of  the  Mac- 
donald Institute's  diploma  pro- 
gram, and  her  late  husband,  Alf, 
who  graduated  from  OAC  in  1934 
and  went  on  to  serve  as  Guelph's 
MP  for  more  than  17  years. 

The  UGAA’s  annual  Alumni 
Volunteer  Award  and  Alumni 
Medal  of  Achievement  will  also  be 
presented,  along  with  the  OVC  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  Award  and  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund  Gordon  Nixon 
Leadership  Awards,  which  provide 
financial  aid  to  U of  G student  ini- 
tiatives. 

Alumni  Weekend  is  co- 
ordinated and  hosted  by  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Affairs.  Faculty  and 
staff  are  invited  to  attend  the  Friday 
evening  barbecue  and  the  Canadian 
tribute  to  Glenn  Miller,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  the  Alumni  Week- 
end tents  on  Johnston  Green  to  view 
displays  honoring  alumni  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  enjoying  the 
growth  of  the  new  gardens  adjacent 

Continued  on  page  9 
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^ The  next  time  you  go  away../^ 

7 When  You're  not  away.!^\ 

Leave  your  pets,  plants  & Home 

to  the  Bonded  Professionals 

dtfllk  766-9782 

sMlc  worry  free  vacations 

% 

HOUSESITTING*  PETSITTING 

• Some  Bonded  Cleaner 

^ HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 

\^OId-Foshioned  Cleaning^ 

K/W  - GUELPH  - CAMBRIDGE 

1 -800-663-9990 

express' 

Stone  Road  Mall 

(in  the  food  court  across  from 
the  Bank  of  Montreal) 

Full  Service  Print  Shop 
821-1171  Fax  821-1281 
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IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


■ #1  in  sales  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,1996, 1997 

■ Top  100  in  Canada  - "Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers"  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

■ When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 


k ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


Johnson 
Volkswagen  Inc. 

□ Sales,  Leasing 
Parts  & Service 

□ Free  Courtesy 
Shuttle  Service 

□ Oil  & Filter  Service 
Special  on  VW  Products 
from  $24.95  with  ad 

□ Servicing  the  Community 
Since  1963 

□ Grad  Program  Available 


COME 

SEETHE 

IMEW 

BEETLE! 


/ DEC  I l_i=:  - 


TP\ 


98  Golf  Lease  from 
$199  (48  months)* 
Jetta  GL  Lease  with 
A/C  and  cassette 
$249  (36  months)* 


‘OAC  plus  applicable  taxes 
See  dealer  lor  details 


Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  7 

359  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.,  Guelph 

824-9150  • Fax:  824-7746 


**  Special  hi-tech  computerized  ** 
wheel  alignment  from  $49.95 


CANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


I- NAT  I-  R E P O R T- 

Growth  in  admission  offers  reflects  increase  in  applications  to  U of  G 


Graduate  studies  dean  Alastair  Summerlee, 
chair  of  the  Enrolment  Management  Committee, 
had  good  news  for  Senate  June  9.  Spring  enrolment  is 
better  than  projected,  and  U of  G just  mailed  out  more 
than  8,000  offers  of  admission  to  secondary  school 
students.  This  is  significantly  more  than  last  year, 
reflecting  an  increase  in  applications.  It  is  a promising 
sign  dial  U of  G will  meet  its  higher  targets  for 
enrolment  this  fall  while  maintaining  the  quality  of 
entering  students,  he  said. 

Summerlee  lauded  deans,  admissions  staff,  student 
financial  services,  residence  staff,  counsellors  and  the 
Office  of  First-Year  Studies  for  “the  enormous  effort" 
involved  in  getting  the  letters  out  June  10.  He  also  ex- 


pressed thanks  to  those  faculty  who  have  volunteered  to 
call  applicants  at  home  to  encourage  them  to  come  to 
Guelph.  Applicants  must  respond  to  the  offers  by  June 
24. 

In  response  to  a query  at  a previous  Senate  meeting 
about  whether  any  collaborative  efforts  are  under  way  at 
Ontario  universities  to  support  international  recruit- 
ment efforts,  registrar  Chuck  Cunningham  noted  that 
he  had  been  asked  by  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  the 
United  States  to  co-ordinate  a visit  by  U.S.  guidance 
counsellors  to  several  Ontario  universities.  As  a result, 
representatives  from  a number  of  key  U.S.  schools  are  in 
Ontario  this  week  visiting  Guelph,  Brock,  Laurier, 
McMaster,  Trent,  Ryerson  and  York. 


COLLEAGUE  PROJECT 
CONTINUES  PROGRESS 

Summerlee  updated  senators  on  the 
implementation  of  U of  G’s  new  stu- 
dent information  system,  Colleague, 
noting  that  the  offers  of  admission 
mailed  out  last  week  were  generated 
by  the  system.  Colleague  also  gener- 
ated more  than  2,000  entrance 
scholarship  letters  included  in  the 
high  school  offer  packages.  These 
were  major  milestones  in  the  sys- 
tem’s implementation  process.  The 
development  of  an  integrated  finan- 
cial aid  package  in  colleges  will  save 
the  institution  much  time  and  effort, 
he  said. 

Other  recent  milestones  include 
the  entry  of  all  courses  and  programs 
back  to  1989  into  the  system,  gen- 
eration of  student  profile  reports, 
production  of  sample  bills,  the  de- 
velopment of  a high  school  evalua- 
tion program  to  analyse  high  school 
grades  for  decisions  and  reports,  and 
the  development  of  a predictor  re- 
port to  determine  high  school  cut- 
offs for  discussions  with  deans  and 
the  provost. 

Summerlee  also  discussed  the 
impact  of  planned  changes  in  the 
course  selection  process,  which  rep- 
resent a major  shift  in  direction  for 
U of  G.  The  University  will  move 
this  fall  from  the  traditional  batch 
approach  to  course  selection  based 


on  student  requests  to  an  interactive 
online  course  sectioning  process, 
which  will  immediately  provide  stu- 
dents with  a confirmed  schedule  of 
course  sections.  Online  scheduling 
will  eventually  be  available  via  the 
Web,  but  the  decision  about  the  tim- 
ing of  implementing  the  Web  inter- 
face has  yet  to  be  made. 

Successful  implementation  of 
online  course  selection  hinges  on  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the 
availability  of  computing  facilities 
and  training,  said  Summerlee.  In  ad- 
dition to  access  for  residences,  he 
noted  that  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services  is  currently 
gearing  up  to  increase  the  number  of 
modems  available  for  remote  access 
through  the  low-contention  modem 
pool  during  the  course  selection  pe- 
riod. Discussions  are  also  under  way 
with  deans  about  access  from  college 
microcomputing  pools,  and  the  U of 
G Library  has  indicated  that  the 
computers  installed  there  for 
TRELLIS,  a computer-based  infor- 
mation resource  system,  will  also  be 
available  for  Colleague  access. 

Online  sectioning  is  oriented  to 
student  service,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  departments  and  adminis- 
trators to  work  closely  together  to 
smooth  out  enrolment  fluctuations 
and  plan  in  advance  for  course  sec- 
tions before  registration,  he  said. 


In  response  to  a question  from  a 
student  senator  about  whether  stu- 
dents will  be  prepared  to  switch  to 
online  registration,  Summerlee  ac- 
knowledged that  training  students 
to  use  the  new  system  will  be  neces- 
sary. He  noted,  however,  that  U of  G 
will  initially  continue  to  produce 
timetables  in  hard  copy  and  that 
Colleague  is  not  intended  to  replace 
“real  live  bodies”  in  the  Office  of 
Registrarial  Services  — there  will  al- 
ways be  someone  available  to  help 
students  with  a problem.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  future  students  will  have  a level 
of  Web  sophistication  far  surpassing 
that  of  students  today,  he  said,  and  U 
of  G cannot  afford  to  lag  behind  in 
technology. 

Summerlee  also  outlined  for 
senators  the  next  steps  in  imple- 
menting Colleague  this  summer  and 
fall.  For  one,  it  must  be  decided  what 
and  how  much  historical  data 
should  be  transferred  from  the  cur- 
rent student  information  system, 
SIS,  to  Colleague.  Other  steps  in- 
volve testing  registration,  financial 
and  accounts  receivable/cash  re- 
ceipts procedures  before  going  live, 
converting  Colleague  to  an  Oracle 
database,  testing  Web  registration 
and  integrating  Colleague  with  other 
campus  systems. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate George  Attard,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  June  22  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
306.  The  thesis  is  "Studies  on  Alter- 
native Feedstuff's  and  Their  Uses 
with  Special  Emphasis  on  the  Island 
of  Malta.”  Adviser  is  Prof.  Ron  Ball. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Janet  Taylor,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  June 
23  at  1 0 a.m.  in  the  Couple  and  Fam- 
ily Therapy  Centre.  The  thesis  is 
“Fairness,  Family  Relationships  and 
Farm  Transfer.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Joan  Norris. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Shaidah  Jusoh,  Com- 


puting and  Information  Science, 
is  June  23  at  9 a.m.  in  Reynolds 
212.  The  thesis  is  “Integrating 
Stand-Alone  Web-Based  Spatial 
Information  Systems  into  an 
Integrated  Spatial  Information 
System.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Sangju  Wang. 

The  final  examination  of 
Morgan  Scott,  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine,  is  June  29  at  9 a.m.  in 
OVC  1713.  The  thesis  is  “Effects 
of  Air  Emissions  from  Sour  Gas 
Plants  on  the  Health  and  Pro- 
ductivity of  Beef  and  Dairy 
Herds  in  Alberta,  Canada.”  U of 
G adviser  is  Prof.  Wayne  Martin. 
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PRESIDENT  NAMES 
EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

Vicki  Hodgkinson,  sen- 
ior policy  adviser  in  the 
colleges  branch  of  the 
" ' Ministry  of  Education 

and  Training,  has  been 
appointed  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  president  A 
BA  graduate  of  York 
University,  she  has 
worked  in  a number  of 
positions  in  the  ministry 
since  1987,  including  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  two 
assistant  deputy  ministers 
and  senior  policy  adviser  to  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Future  Direc- 
tions for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. Prior  to  that,  she  was  spe- 
cial assistant  (research  and 
policy)  to  the  president  of  York. 
She  brings  to  the  job  a wide 
knowledge  of  the  college  and 
university  sectors  in  Ontario, 
having  dealt  with  micro-  and 
macro-level  issues  from  an  insti- 
tution, government  and  advo- 
cacy perspective.  At  York,  she 
worked  with  three  presidents  on 
strategic  academic  and  adminis- 
trative planning  initatives,  as 
well  as  tasks  such  as  human 
rights  and  institutional  advance- 
ment. Hodgkinson  will  join  the 
University  July  6 and  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  6761.  She  will 
be  working  closely  with  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  who  will  be  tak- 
ing an  extended  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  for  family 
and  health  reasons  beginning 
Aug.  14.  From  July  14  to  Aug. 
13,  Abercrombie  can  be  reached 
through  Ext.  2200. 


PSA  TO  MEET  JUNE  24 

The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  general 
meeting  June  24  from  noon  to 
1 :30  p.m.  in  Room  1 00  of  the 
Thombrough  Building.  The 
PSA  is  currently  seeking  nomi- 
nations for  the  executive  posi- 
tions of  vice-chair,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  members-at-large. 
Send  nominations  to  Irene 
Thompson,  Student  Housing 
Services,  Maritime  Hall,  Ext. 
3468,  fax:  767-1670, 

or  send  e-mail  to 
irenes@housing.uoguelph.ca. 
They  will  also  be  accepted  from 
the  general  membership  at  the 
annual  meeting. 


GULF  WAR,  DRUG  DESIGN 
FOCUS  OF  SEMINARS 


Muhammad  Sadiq  of  the  King 
Fahd  University  of  Petroleum 
and  Minerals  in  Saudi  Arabia  will 
discuss  “The  1991  Gulf  War  — 
Environmental  Background  to 
the  Gulf  War  Syndrome”  June  25 
at  10:10  a.m.  in  Room  124  of  the 
Reynolds  Building.  The  talk  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science.  On  July 
3,  the  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics  presents  a 
seminar  on  “Novel  Drug  Design 
Methods:  Assaying  Therapeutic 
Potency  and  Toxicity  Using 
Computational  Methods”  at 
noon  in  Room  028  of  the 
Axelrod  Building.  Speaker  is 
Subhas  Basak  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Research  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 


College  of  Arts  Sees  Double 

English  prof  and  philosopher  earn  first  arts  award  for  excellence  in  teaching 


Philosophy  lecturer  Brian  Wetstein,  left,  and  English  professor  Daniel  Fischlin  share  the  inaugural  College  of 
Arts  Teaching  Excellence  Award.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  — teach.  Ask  this 
year’s  co-winners  of  the  inaugural 
College  of  Arts  Teaching  Excellence 
Award  about  their  calling,  and  both 
voice  their  conviction  that  teaching  is 
not  a one-way  street. 

Teaching  is  “a  reciprocal  learning 
process,”  says  Prof.  Daniel  Fischlin, 
School  of  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English.  Pointing  out 
that  the  Old  English  word  for  “learn” 
also  means  “to  teach,”  he  says  he  tells 
his  classes  that  “we’re  going  to  learn 
together.  I may  be  the  designated 
teacher,  but  I’m  here  to  learn  as  well.” 
Brian  Wetstein,  a lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  credits  a 
professor  from  his  own  undergradu- 
ate days  — the  University  of  Toron- 
to’s Kenneth  Schmitz  — with 
showing  him  the  importance  of  re- 
specting students’  ideas.  No  matter 
how  inappropriate  or  misguided  a 
question,  Schmitz  could  always  “find 
a way  to  turn  it  around  and  elevate  it 
to  a higher  thought.” 

Fischlin  and  Wetstein  received 
their  award  during  the  annual  Col- 
lege of  Arts  luncheon  held  after  con- 
vocation ceremonies  June  10.  The 
award  was  established  this  year  to  rec- 
ognize exceptional  teaching  in  the 
arts  and  humanities.  All  full-time, 
part-time  and  sessional  faculty,  as 
well  as  graduate  teaching  assistants, 
are  eligible  for  the  award. 

College  of  Arts  dean  Carole 
Stewart  says  two  awards  were  pre- 
sented in  this  inaugural  year  because 
“there  were  two  candidates  so  strong 
that  the  committee  was  unable  to  se- 
lect between  them.” 

Wetstein,  who  earned  his  gradu- 
ate degrees  at  U of  G and  began  teach- 
ing here  nearly  four  years  ago, 
specializes  in  19th-century  German 
idealism  and  also  lectures  in  ethics 
and  the  philosophy  of  law.  Fischlin,  a 
graduate  of  Concordia  and  York,  has 
taught  at  Guelph  for  almost  three 
years  and  is  also  a 1998  winner  of  a 
teaching  excellence  award  from  the  U 


of  G Faculty  Association.  He  belongs 
to  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
committee  in  English  and  to  ad  hoc 
committees  co-ordinating  graduate 
programs  with  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

“Teaching  is  about  the  contin- 
gency of  the  moment,"  says  Fischlin, 
describing  the  sense  of  spontaneity 
that  he  strives  for  during  each  lecture 
session  — what  the  Renaissance-era 
Italians  called  sprezzatura. 

Wetstein  agrees:  “I  don’t  use  lec- 
ture notes  anymore;  I found  them 
choking.  The  lesson  is  much  more 
real  if  it’s  not  programmed,  which  is 
not  the  same  as  being  unprepared. 
The  creativity  is  in  what’s  unique 
about  the  moment.  You  take  what’s 
at  hand  — zuhandsein .” 

Writing  to  support  Wetstein’s 
award  nomination,  former  student 
Rebecca  Thornhill,  now  a graduate 
student  in  medical  biophysics  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  de- 
scribed how  he  sought  out  students’ 
views  during  and  between  lectures.  “I 
found  this  helped  me  to  attend  to  the 
material  more  closely  than  I might 
have  otherwise.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, it  gave  me  the  feeling  that  our  in- 
structor genuinely  sought  out  our 
feedback.” 

Department  of  Philosophy  chair 
Brian  Calvert  says  Wetstein  is  creative 
in  his  use  of  the  media.  “Where  ap- 
propriate, he  employs  some  of  the 
more  standard  documentary  mate- 
rial, but  on  other  occasions,  where 
sometimes  in  philosophy,  one  has  to 
appeal  to  abstruse-sounding  exam- 
ples to  test  a point,  he  will  employ 
fragments  of  episodes  from  TV  shows 
like  Star  Trek , which  often  succeed  in 
raising  the  same  kind  of  issue  in  an 
interestingly  imaginative  way." 

Fischlin’s  consultative  style  won 
kudos  from  students  such  as  Joanne 
Muzak,  who  wrote  in  her  supporting 
letter  about  his  novel  approach  to 
drafting  examination  questions. 
“Writing  questions  to  contribute  to 
this  exam  and  then  answering  the 


student-made  exam  is  one  of  my 
most  memorable  academic  experi- 
ences,” she  says.  “This  exercise  en- 
courages students  to  think  critically 
about  the  most  effective  means  to  test 
and  demonstrate  our  own  under- 
standing of  the  relevant  material.” 

Students’  comments  — including 
such  labels  as  “whirlwind,”  “trans- 
gressive Renaissance  man”  and  “pas- 
sionate professional”  — reflect 
Fischlin’s  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

“Two  afternoons  of  his  instruc- 
tion clarified  aspects  of  literary  theory 
that  had  not  been  made  explicit  dur- 
ing my  own  studies  for  a master’s  de- 
gree in  English  literature,”  says 
Rebecca  Olivier,  now  a writing  con- 
sultant in  U of  G’s  Writing  Services. 

Both  instructors  credit  their  de- 
partments’ support  of  their  efforts. 
And  although  both  are  honored  to  re- 
ceive the  award,  they  measure  their 
own  teaching  success  by  another 
yardstick.  Wetstein  says  it’s  impor- 
tant to  help  students  realize  their 
dreams,  a standard  that  he  suspects  is 
common  among  most  of  his  Univer- 
sity colleagues.  “Most  academics 
think  this  is  how  we  make  the  world  a 
better  place,”  he  says. 

Adds  Fischlin:  “I’ve  had  a range  of 
students  over  the  years  who  I’m  in 
regular  touch  with,  and  it’s  gratifying 
to  see  them  maturing  and  contribut- 
ing in  a variety  of  ways.” 

Take  the  student  he  bumped  into 
in  Toronto  just  days  after  learning  of 
his  College  of  Arts  award.  Now  com- 
pleting her  PhD,  she  had  taken  the 
first  undergraduate  music  history 
course  he  taught  years  ago  as  a ses- 
sional lecturer  at  Concordia.  At  his 
suggestion,  she  had  completed  a proj- 
ect about  the  history  of  the  tango. 
Fischlin  laughs  as  he  recalls  her  re- 
sponse to  his  inevitable  question 
about  her  doctorate.  “She  said,  ‘I’m 
writing  on  the  tango.’  And  she’s  actu- 
ally running  a tango  school  and  bar  in 
Toronto." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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CANADIAN  AUTHORS 
HONOR  PLAYWRIGHT 

Prof.  Judith  Thompson,  Fine  Art 
and  Drama,  has  received  the 
Canadian  Authors  Association 
(CAA)  Jubilee  Award  for  Drama 
for  her  play  Sled.  Each  year,  the 
CAA  presents  six  awards  for 
English-language  literature  by 
Canadian  authors  “honoring 
writing  that  achieves  excellence 
without  sacrificing  popular 
appeal.”  Sled  was  first  performed 
at  Toronto’s  Tarragon  Theatre  in 
1997.  The  award  will  be  presented 
at  the  CAA’s  annual  conference 
June  28  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 


BIOCHEMIST  GIVES 
HOFFMANN  LECTURE 

Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  gave  the  ninth 
Theo  Hofmann  Lecture  at  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  June  2.  She 
spoke  on  “Trafficking  in  Drugs: 
The  P-Glycoprotein  Efflux 
Pump"  and  served  as  a judge  at  a 
poster  session  featuring  the  work 
of  28  biochemistry  graduate  stu- 
dents. During  her  day-long  visit, 
she  met  with  several  recent 
Guelph  B.Sc.  graduates  who  are 
now  doing  graduate  work  in  bio- 
chemistry at  Toronto  — Ariel  Di 
Nardo,  Donna  Francis,  Chris 
Lemke,  Tony  Mittermaier,  Nick 
Plaskos  and  Karen  Yaworsky. 


SWAYNE  NAMED  VISITING 
FELLOW  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  has 
been  named  a William  Evans  Vis- 
iting Fellow  at  the  University  of 
Otago,  New  Zealand.  The  fellow- 
ship provides  travel  and  living 
costs  for  up  to  10  weeks  at  the 
university.  Swayne,  who  will  visit 
New  Zealand  in  July,  August  and  1 
September,  has  also  received  1 
travel  funding  as  a collaborator  1 
on  a New  Zealand  Foundation  for 
Research,  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy grant.  In  addition,  he  will 
travel  to  Germany  and  Austria  in 
mid-August  to  offer  the  Summer 
Alpine  Course  in  Environmental 
Informatics. 


MUSIC  PROF  TO  SPEAK  AT 
TALKS  ON  DANCE  CULTURE 

Prof.  Howard  Spring,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  will 
travel  to  England  this  month  to 
give  a paper  at  the  University  of 
Leeds  conference  “Dance  Cul- 
ture: An  Interdisciplinary 

Approach.”  His  topic  is  “The 
Lindy  Hop  and  Swing:  Dance, 
Venue,  Media  and  Tradition.” 


Ray  Mabee,  a graduate  of  Guelph 
recently  taking  postgraduate 
courses,  died  April  1 in  Guelph. 
He  was  involved  with  the  Centre 
for  Students  with  Disabilities  and 
was  very  active  in  the  commu- 
nity, particularly  around  issues  of 
accessibility  and  awareness  for 
people  with  disabilities. 
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Rites  of  Passage 


Honorary  degree  recipient  tells  inspiring  tale  of  pioneering  Icelandic  woman 


Editor’s  note:  Vigdis  Finnbogadottir,  former  president  of  Ice- 
land, received  an  honorary  degree  from  U of  G during  spring 
convocation  last  week  and  addressed  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Social  Science.  While  on  campus,  she  was  honored  at  a day-long 
symposium  focusing  on  cultural,  educational,  economic  and  sci- 
entific ties  between  Iceland  and  Canada.  Her  convocation 
address  is  reprinted  here. 


IT  GIVES  me  SPECIAL  joy  to  address  you,  the  young 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1998.  In  a sense,  we  are  in  a 
similar  position  because  you  are  poised  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  embark  on  your  careers,  while  I am  also 
beginning  a new  journey  of  discovery  after  having  been  the 
president  of  Iceland  for  16  years,  until  1996.  Because  of 
our  different  perspective,  I would  like  to  leave  a message 
with  you,  and  I am  going  to  do  it  by  evoking  the  memory 
of  a person  we  have  in  common,  a woman  who  was  an 
Icelander,  but  also  was,  at  least  for  a while,  a Canadian  or, 
more  specifically,  a Vinlander. 

But  first  I want  to  say  how  much  I feel  at  home  when- 
ever I come  to  Canada.  I have  many  treasured  memories 
of  my  visits  here  in  the  past  and  have,  in  fact,  always  felt  at 
home  here  even  before  I came.  One  reason  is  the  close 
links  between  the  Icelandic  community  in  Canada  and 
their  "home  country,”  the  western  outpost  of  Europe, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  Canada  s clos- 
est European  neighbor. 

Not  only  do  I feel  at  home  here,  but  I sense  in  a way 
that  I have  also  come  home,  because  I am  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  a famous  foremother  of  mine,  the  woman  we 
have  in  common  — Gu3ri5ur  borbjarnardbttir  or 
Gu5ri3ur  , daughter  of  borbjorn. 

GuQriQur  arrived  here  in  the  New  World  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  millennium  of  which  we  are  soon  to 
celebrate  the  end.  She  was  an  Icelandic  woman  who  emi- 
grated to  Greenland,  a new  country  that  had  been  discov- 
ered a few  years  earlier  by  Erik  the  Red.  By  the  time 
Gu3ri5ur  arrive- in  Greenland,  a new  country  had  been 
discovered  in  the  west,  called  Vlnland  or  Wineland.  The 
discovery  was  made  either  by  Erik’s  son  Leif,  known  as  the 
Lucky,  or  by  another  Greenland  settler,  Bjarni  Herjblfsson,  ac- 
cording to  two  different  accounts  of  events. 

In  Greenland,  Gu9ri9ur  married  an  Icelandic  merchant  by 
the  name  of  Thorfinn,  with  whom  she  travelled  to  Vlnland  and 
settled  for  a while. 

We  Icelanders  have  always  spoken  with  great  confidence  and 
certainty  about  the  discoveries  of  both  Greenland  and  Vlnland. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  events  caused  a great  deal  of  excite- 
ment, and  people  kept  talking  about  them  both  in  Greenland 
and  also  back  in  Iceland.  Some  time  later,  Icelandic  authors 
started  to  write  these  stories  down,  and  today  we  still  possess 
two  stories  or  sagas  that  have  preserved  these  tales.  One  is  called 
“The  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red”  and  the  other  is  “The  Saga  of  Green- 
landers.” 

Unfortunately,  these  stories  have  not  always  been  taken  seri- 
ously outside  Iceland,  and  they  were  often  dismissed  as  pure 
fantasy.  But  in  recent  decades,  a whole  new  chapter  has  been 
added  to  this  story  — a chapter  that  changed  the  view  of  history 
that  everybody  in  the  western  world  learns  about  at  school  — 
the  discovery  of  America  in  1492. 

When  Helge  and  Anne  Stine  Ingstad  made  their  sensational 
archeological  discovery  of  a Viking  Age  site  at  L’Anse-aux- 
Meadows  in  Newfoundland  in  the  1960s,  the  rest  of  the  world 
finally  joined  us  in  our  faith  in  and  pride  over  the  saga  narra- 
tives. L’Anse-aux-Meadows  may  not  have  been  the  place  where 
Leif  landed,  but  at  least  the  discoveries  make  it  clear  that  there 
was  a Norse  settlement  here  in  the  early  11th  century. 

At  just  about  the  same  time,  more  evidence  appeared  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  Vlnland  Map.  The  story  of  the  map  is  like  a 
first-class  thriller,  the  tale  begins  in  1957,  when  an  antiquarian 
bookseller  from  Connecticut  stumbled  on  an  old  map  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland.  The  map  had  been  bound  into  a single  vol- 
ume along  with  the  Tartar  Relation,  an  account  of  a 
13th-century  expedition  to  northeast  Asia.  The  map  shows  the 
whole  known  world,  and  what  makes  it  remarkable  is  that  it 
shows  an  island  west  of  Greenland,  which  is  marked  Vlnland, 
with  a note  that  it  was  discovered  by  Leifur  Eiriksson  and  Bjarni 


Herjblfsson.  I am  sure  any  one  of  you  would  be  able  to  locate 
many  places  in  eastern  Canada  on  this,  the  first  map  of  the  New 
World.  The  American  bookseller  attempted  to  sell  the  map  to 
Yale  University,  but  asked  such  a high  price,  a million  dollars, 
that  the  University  could  not  afford  it.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  millionaire  Paul  Mellon,  who  was  happy  to  purchase  the 
map,  but  declared  that  he  would  not  donate  it  to  Yale  until  it 
had  been  proved  authentic.  The  university  commissioned  a 
team  of  scientists  to  research  the  map;  they  took  their  time  over 
the  work,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later,  in  1965,  that  the 
map’s  existence  was  first  made  public.  It  caused,  needless  to  say, 
a sensation.  Believed  to  have  been  drawn  around  1440,  half  a 
century  before  Columbus  sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  the  map 


demonstrated  that  the  existence  of  land  in  the  west  had  been 
known  before  Columbus’s  journey. 

But  before  long,  other  scientists  and  cartographers  began  to 
express  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  map.  They  per- 
formed chemical  tests  on  the  ink  and  declared  that  it  contained 
substances  found  only  in  modern  inks  and  hence  that  the  map 
was  a 20th-century  fake.  The  announcement  that  the  Vlnland 
Map  was  a fake  made  it  a sensation  all  over  again.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  forget  the  whole  embarrassing  business  of  the  Vln- 
land Map.  Three  decades  of  silence  followed. 

Then  suddenly  in  1996,  it  transpired  that  scientists  had 
never  stopped  their  work  on  the  map.  Specialists  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  had  the  map  under  examination  for  a decade, 
bombarded  it  with  protons  and  X-rayed  it,  so  they  could  iden- 
tify every  component  of  the  ink.  They  compared  the  ink  of  the 
Vlnland  Map  with  that  of  other  medieval  documents,  including 
the  Gutenberg  Bible.  The  conclusion  was  clear:  the  Vlnland 
Map  was  authentic.  George  Painter  of  the  British  Museum  has 
also  studied  the  map,  and  his  conclusion  is  the  same.  The  com- 
position of  the  ink  proves  the  map  is  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
value  of  this  controversial  piece  of  parchment  has  now  risen 
from  one  million  U.S.  dollars  to  20. 

The  Vlnland  Map  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  in 
southern  Europe,  the  existence  of  North  America  was  known 
before  Columbus.  This  changes  the  received  view  of  history,  of 
course.  Columbus  is  no  longer  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World.  But  this  has  no  effect  on  the  historical  significance  of  his 
journey,  which  was  to  open  up  a new  age  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

With  this  historical  reinforcement,  let  us  return  to  my  friend 
Gu3rl3ur.  When  her  husband,  Thorfinn,  expressed  an  interest 
in  seeking  his  fortune  in  Vlnland,  the  country  to  the  west,  rather 
than  continuing  life  as  a merchant,  she  encouraged  him.  Ready 
to  start  life  in  a new  country,  she  joined  him  as  they  headed  an 
expedition  of  70  or  160  people,  depending  on  which  of  our  two 
sources  we  wish  to  follow.  The  group  stayed  abroad  several 
years.  Arriving  in  the  New  World  by  following  the  earlier  course 
taken  by  Leif,  they  travelled  widely  up  and  down  the  east  coast 
of  the  North  American  continent,  identifying  and  naming  close 


to  a dozen  different  places.  They  may  have  gone  as  far  south  as 
New  York  and  seem  to  have  gone  some  way  inland  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

In  the  end,  they  found  what  they  believed  was  Leif  s Vlnland. 
Gu3rl3ur  gave  birth  to  a son,  whom  they  named  Snorri  the 
first  European  child  bom  in  America,  so  far  as  is  known.  But 
plans  for  permanent  settlement  were  abandoned,  largely  due  to 
resistance  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Gu3rl3ur  and  her 
family  returned,  first  to  Greenland  and  later  to  Iceland,  where 
they  founded  a dynasty  whose  descendants  still  live  in  Iceland. 

Gu3rl3ur’s  importance,  particularly  in  the  story  known  as 
"The  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red”  is  so  significant  that  the  greatest  Ice- 
landic authority  on  the  text,  Olafiir  Halld6rsson,  thinks  it 
should  be  called  “The  Saga  of  Gu5rl3ur.”  Her  importance 
for  the  medieval  writer  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  from 
her  are  descended  no  less  than  four  Icelandic  bishops  who 
all  were  active  in  the  period  before  1264  when  Iceland  lost 
its  independence  to  Norway. 

The  accomplishment  of  a person’s  grandchildren  or 
even  more  remote  descendants  may  not  impress  a mod- 
em mind,  but  Gu3ri3ur  had  achievements  of  her  own  not 
related  to  biological  consequences  that  are  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. Although  a Christian,  in  Greenland  she  was 
willing  to  use  her  knowledge  of  pagan  lore  acquired  in 
childhood  from  her  foster  mother.  Singing  ancient  songs, 
she  participated  in  a magical  ritual  that  enabled  a proph- 
etess to  predict  the  future.  You  will  be  amused  to  hear  that 
when  she  returned  to  Iceland  with  her  husband  and  child, 
her  mother-in-law  did  not  think  Gu3rl3ur  was  good 
enough  for  her  son,  and  she  refused  to  stay  in  the  same 
house  with  her  the  first  year,  but  Gu3ri5ur’s  personal 
qualities  finally  won  her  over.  Most  impressive  perhaps  is 
the  fact  that  after  borfinnur’s  death,  Gu3ri3ur  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  When  she  returned  successfully  to 
Iceland  — in  itself  no  little  accomplishment  — she  be- 
came  a nun.  By  this  time,  she  surely  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  travelled  people  of  the  early  1 llh  century. 

It  has  always  fascinated  me  what  Gu3rf3ur  would  have 
been  able  to  tell  us!  As  an  Icelander  visiting  Canada,  I 
could,  of  course,  have  recalled  here  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
men  who  made  the  early  history  of  the  area  known,  but  I have 
preferred  to  evoke  Gu3ri3ur  because  I think  she  has  a message 
for  you,  young  women  and  men  of  today.  Gu3ri3ur  reminds  us 
that  women  have  been  important  throughout  history,  not 
merely  for  what  only  they  can  do  — bring  forth  new  life  and 
raise  children  — but  also  by  participating  actively  in  the  life  of 
their  society  and  thereby  becoming  respected  for  their  abilities 
and  accomplishments. 

But  Gu3ri3ur’s  career  also  reminds  us  that  the  right  of 
women  to  use  their  talents  — outside  those  pertaining  to  biol- 
ogy — and  the  concomitant  accumulation  of  respect  and  power 
can  be  lost.  I am  very  much  aware  of  the  advances  women  have 
achieved  throughout  the  world  during  the  16  years  when  I was 
president  of  Iceland.  It  is  nothing  I have  caused,  of  course. 
Rather,  it  happened  because  the  time  was  ripe  and  the  world 
was  ready  for  it.  I do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  a lot  remains 
to  be  done,  especially  concerning  the  education  of  women  in 
less  fortunate  parts  of  the  world  than  we  are  living  in. 

By  a strange  coincidence,  the  Norse  voyages  to  the  New 
World  took  place  in  a highly  memorable  year  — the  year  1000 
— and  thereby  heralded  a new  millennium.  One  and  a half 
years  from  now,  the  whole  world  will  be  celebrating  another 
millennium,  and  I know  that  the  Norse  voyages  of  discovery 
will  be  given  a special  pride  of  place  when  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Iceland  jointly  commemorate  this  milestone  in  the 
history  of  humankind.  Gu9rl3ur  will  be  a prominent  figure  in 
all  the  celebrations  and  in  a way,  I hope,  will  symbolize  the  pio- 
neering spirit  from  which  women  all  over  the  world  can  draw 
inspiration. 

My  advice  to  you,  men  and  women  alike,  is  to  be  inspired  by 

the  example  of  Gu6ri8ur  and  her  fellow  men,  as  I have  been  my- 
self in  my  life.  She  is  more  needed  than  ever  because  she  shows 
in  a nutshell  what  women  are  capable  of  doing,  how  they  can 
eam  respect,  and  at  the  same  time,  she  makes  it  dear  that  both 
women  and  men  need  capable  and  powerful  women.  I wish  you 
all  GuSriaur's  luck,  energy,  stamina  and  talents  in  the  lives  on 
which  you  are  embarking  as  you  leave  this  learned  institution. 
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Alumni  Leader  Promotes 
Co-operation 


New  UGAA  president  says  things  get  done  when  people  work  together 


by  Mary  Dickieson 


"hen  Jim  Weeden  accepts  the  University  of 
Guelph  Alumni  Association  (UGAA)  gavel 
from  outgoing  president  Dale  Downey  June  20, 
he  will  do  so  because  he  values  the  co-operative 
spirit  that  exists  within  the  association  and  between  the  alumni 
body  and  the  University  it  serves. 

“Without  that  sense  of  community,  things  won’t  get  done,” 
says  Weeden,  a 1971  engineering  graduate  who  returned  to 
Guelph  after  10  years  of  professional  experience  to  earn  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  agricultural  engineering  in  1986. 

Weeden’s  strong  belief  in  community  involvement  came  to 
U of  G with  him  from  a family  farm  operation  in  Bruce  County. 
He  attended  a small  country  school  and  Chesley  District  High 
School,  which  is  still  small  enough  that  a student  can  know  eve- 
ryone else  by  name.  An  active  4-H  member,  Weeden  also  took 
pride  in  showing  Hereford  cattle  and  horses.  He  says  he  found 
the  same  kind  of  community  spirit  at  U of  G;  he  lived  in  Mills 
Hall  and  knew  the  OAC  staff  and  faculty  by  their  first  names. 

Weeden  spent  his  early  career  working  as  an  agricultural  ex- 
tension engineer  for  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  is  still  with  its  successor,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  He  earned  a master’s  degree  while 
heading  up  the  agricultural  engineering  program  and  extension 


services  at  Centralia  College  of  Agricultural  Technology.  In 
1987,  he  moved  to  the  ministry’s  plant  industry  branch  as  pro- 
gram manager  and  later  held  the  same  position  in  the  resources 
management  branch.  Since  1994,  he  has  been  an  agricultural 
engineer  in  the  Stratford  office,  where  he  serves  as  technical  ad- 
viser for  Ontario’s  Environmental  Farm  Planning  Program,  is 
responsible  for  other  environmental  programs  and  consults 
with  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  on  local  agricultural  pol- 
lution problems.  His  primary  focus  is  livestock  operations. 

Weeden  is  also  a specialist  in  electronic  technology  and  in- 
formation management,  skills  he  shared  with  the  UGAA  by  de- 
veloping its  first  Web  site.  He  has  served  on  the  UGAA  board  of 
directors  for  almost  four  years  and  was  on  the  first  board  of  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Association  when  it  was  established  in 
1990.  From  1991  to  1994,  he  served  on  Senate  and  its  Research 
Board. 

Over  the  next  year,  the  alumni  association  and  the  Univer- 
sity will  continue  to  benefit  from  the  leadership  of  a Guelph 
grad  who  is  dedicated  to  a team  approach  to  program  planning 
and  implementation.  But  Weeden’s  volunteerism  is  not  limited 
to  his  alma  mater.  True  to  form,  he  is  also  active  in  the  Wood- 
stock  community,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Marjorie,  and 
12-year-old  daughter,  Ashleigh. 


Winegard  Medallist  Breaks  into  Medicine 

CBS  graduate  decides  to  be  a doctor  after  finding  out  what  it’s  like  to  be  a patient 


her  knows  best:  Four  years  ago,  loAnna  Leyenaar  chose  U of  G after  falling  in  love  with  the  campus  - and 
■r  her  father,  Stuart,  a 1970  graduate  of  OAC,  offered  to  pay  her  university  application  fee  If  she  applied  to  his 
la  mater.  Here,  loAnna  poses  with  her  father  following  her  convocation  earlier  this  month. 
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Break  a LEG:  it  could  change 
your  life.  That’s  how  JoAnna 
Leyenaar  of  Merrickville,  graduating 
from  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
as  this  year’s  Winegard  Medallist, 
feels  about  a skiing  accident  that  put 
her  on  crutches  during  her  second 
year  at  Guelph. 

“Having  broken  my  leg  gave  me  an 
entirely  different  perspective  on 
medicine,”  says  Leyenaar.  “I  had 
never  been  a patient  before.  I realized 
how  important  the  doctor  is  in  pro- 
viding quality  care  for  their  patient.” 
Because  of  that  experience,  Leyenaar 
has  decided  on  a career  in  medicine 
and  has  been  accepted  at  three  medi- 
cal schools  for  the  fall. 

She  picked  up  the  University’s  top 
undergraduate  prize  — named  for 
former  U of  G president  Bill 
Winegard  — along  with  the  CBS 
Gold  Medal  during  spring  convoca- 
tion last  week. 

“It’s  definitely  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  awards  I have  won,”  says 
Leyenaar,  whose  academic  awards 
have  included  a President’s  Scholar- 
ship, a Canada  Scholarship  and  the 
1996  Boehringer-Mannheim  Canada 
Scholarship  and  Medal  in  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics. 

That  skiing  mishap  also  indirectly 
led  to  her  first  work  overseas  with 
needy  children.  With  a summer  job 
out  of  the  question  in  the  year  of  her 
accident,  she  got  a jump  on  her  stud- 


ies and  could  afford  to  take  a break 
early  the  following  year.  She  spent  the 
first  four  months  of  1997  in  Kenya, 
caring  for  street  children  and  AIDS 
orphans  at  an  orphanage. 

On  her  return,  she  helped  estab- 
lish Covenant  House’s  Family  Unit 
Child  Sponsorship  Program  in 
Guelph,  which  funnels  donations  to 
“adopted”  Kenyan  children  through 
the  orphanage. 

"I  felt  I just  couldn’t  leave  the  kids 
behind  me,”  says  Leyenaar.  “I  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
so  little.  A lot  had  suffered  terribly. 
AIDS  is  a bad  problem.  So  many  of 
the  children  had  watched  their  par- 
ents and  siblings  die  of  the  disease  and 
were  often  left  penniless  out  on  the 
streets  with  no  one  to  care  for  them.” 

This  summer,  she  travels  to 
Romania,  where  she  will  do  similar 
work  in  an  orphanage  and  hospital. 

Leyenaar  first  focused  on  molecu- 
lar biology  and  genetics  when  she  en- 
rolled at  U of  G,  but  switched  to 
human  biology  and  nutritional  sci- 
ences after  doing  a summer  research 
studentship  at  the  Ontario  Cancer  In- 
stitute in  Toronto,  where  she  studied 
the  effects  of  nutrition  on  women  at 
risk  of  developing  breast  cancer. 

She  plans  to  specialize  in  pediatric 
oncology  or  pediatric  psychiatry  as  a 
doctor  and  may  be  followed  into  the 
medical  profession  by  her  younger 
sister,  Laurina,  another  President’s 


Scholar,  who  is  studying  biomedical 
sciences  at  Guelph.  Their  brother, 
Matthew,  hopes  to  become  a para- 
medic. 

In  coming  to  Guelpn,  JoAnna  and 
Laurina  were  also  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  father,  Stuart,  who 


graduated  from  OAC  in  1970. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a 
high-80s  average  at  Guelph,  JoAnna 
Leyenaar  was  involved  in  a variety  of 
campus  and  community  activities. 
She  was  a peer  helper  at  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  a START 


leader,  a research  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Population  Medicine,  a 
founding  member  of  the  Residence 
Action  Committee  and  a student  am- 
bassador for  U ofG. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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QUESTIONS  ON  OMB, 
DEREGULATION 

During  question  period,  a senator 
asked  about  U of  G’s  role  at  an 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  (OMB) 
preliminary  hearing  slated  for  June 
16  on  the  rezoning  of  University 
lands  on  Stone  Road.  The  senator 
expressed  concern  about  the  Uni- 
versity’s alleged  advocacy  of  a “big 
box”  store  on  the  site. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
confirmed  that  U of  G would  be 
participating  at  the  OMB  hearings, 
but  not  necessarily  seeking  a single 
“big  box”  mass  retailer  on  the  entire 
43  acres.  He  later  told  @GueIph  that 
the  University’s  purpose  was  to  seek 
zoning  changes  that  would  allow 
for  a mix  of  retail  and  increased 
residential  and  “research  park”- 
style  office  uses  on  the  lands. 

He  said  he  hoped  there  might  be 
some  accommodation  with  the  city. 


and  indicated  that  the  rezoning 
would  protect  U of  G’s  flexibility 
and  prospects  for  generating  reve- 
nues in  the  face  of  ongoing  govern- 
ment funding  cuts. 

Following  a report  by  U of  G's 
representative  on  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU),  Prof. 
Carlton  Gyles,  Pathobiology,  a stu- 
dent senator  asked  about  COU’s 
position  on  fee  deregulation.  Ro- 
zanski responded  that  COU  does 
not  have  a single  unified  position; 
member  institutions  have  re- 
sponded to  the  issue  differently. 

He  noted  that  Guelph  already 
has  some  programs  that  are  deregu- 
lated, but  has  chosen  not  to  deregu- 
late any  this  year.  Future  University 
decisions  on  deregulation  are  not 
ruled  out  and  will  be  made  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  carefully  weigh- 
ing program  needs  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  cost-recovery 
approaches,  he  said. 


A CLEAN  BREAK 


Students  attendingSLIC  ’98  (Student  Leaders:  Interacting  and  Collaborating),  U of  G’s  annual  training  event 
for  incoming  student  executive  members,  student  senators  and  members  of  accredited  groups,  took  time 
out  from  their  sessions  to  participate  in  OPIRG’s  Speed  River  cleanup  June  6.  This  picnic  table  was  just  one  of 
many  objects  they  hauled  from  the  river.  From  left  are  Laurie  Schnarr,  U of  G’s  manager  of  leadership,  service 
and  involvement  programs,  and  students  Dan  McDonnell,  Crosby  Devitt  and  Valerie  Anderson. 
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J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1 E 6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  • RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  • MUTUAL  FUNDS  • TERM  DEPOSITS 


wentworth 


Making  sure  your  future 
is  financially  secure  can  be  a 
challenge  in  times  like  these. 

Ensuring  that  you  have  explored  all  of 
the  appropriate  alternatives  can  add  peace  of 
mind  before  and  after  retirement. 

Scotia  McLeod’s  Retirement  Projection  has  been 
designed  to  help  you  determine  whether  your  current 
saving  program  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  your 
needs  through  your  retirement  years. 

Call  Joe  Scollard  today  to  obtain  a complimentary 
personalized  Retirement  Projection.  By  asking  12  simple 
questions  he  will  be  able  to  illustrate  what  your  financial 
future  looks  like. 

763-0371 

or 

1-800-265-2999 


rAJ 

Joe  Scollard 

Associate  Director 


Scotia  McLeod  Inc. 

649  Scottsdale  Dr.,  Suite  500 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4T6 

Building  Relationships  for  Life 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic© 

ti  J,  • Residential  • Commercial 

836-7340 


* 

STEAMATIC. 
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Mark  Your 
Calendar! 

25th  ANNUAL 
COMMUNITY 
BARBECUE 

JULY  9.4  p.m. 
BRANION  PLAZA 


AN  IMPORTAAIT MESSAGE  TO 
1998 RETIREES 

Are  you  aware  that  you  can  transfer  the  commuted  value  of  your  pension 
to  an  RRSP  that  you  control? 

A big  drawback  to  this  transfer  is  the  resulting  large  taxable  non 
transferable  portion. 

If  this  tax  problem  is  holding  you  back,  call  us 

We  have  the  solution. 

Pension  Counsel 
75  Front  St.  E.  # 303 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5E1V9 

1-800-387-1670  (416)  863-6718 

Email:  mfaiz@interlog.com 


At  CIBC,  we  can  turn 

your  retirement  savings  into  income. 

(Libc 

™ Trademark  of  CIBC 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 

We  see  what  you  see. 
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Sharing  of  New  Equipment,  Resources  Will  Aid  Research 


Continued  from  page  1 

and  Genetics,  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  Pathobiology, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, Population  Medicine  and  Zo- 
ology. 

“All  of  the  University’s  colleges 
are  represented,”  says  Marsh.  “Our 
institutional  research  plan  includes 
reference  to  areas  where  humanities 
and  social  sciences  could  play  a role 
in  utilizing  the  infrastructure  we’re 
after.  We’ve  reached  out  to  be  inclu- 
sive.” 

Under  the  theme  of  molecular 
genetics  and  biotechnology,  U of  G 
plans  to  further  its  work  in  gene  and 
genome  analysis,  in  applying  new 
methods  for  breeding  plants  and 
animals,  and  in  investigating  tech- 
nologies involving  transgenic  ani- 
mals and  novel  vaccines,  under  six 
connected  projects: 

• Genes  to  Proteins:  Advanced 
Macromolecular  Analysis  (project 
leader:  Prof.  Steven  Rothstein, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics); 

• Centre  for  Animal  Technology 
and  Health; 

• Genome  Manipulation  Labo- 
ratory (Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg, 
Microbiology); 

• Information  Integration  and 
Modelling  Laboratories  (Prof. 
Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science); 

• Animal  Facilities  and  Infec- 
tious Disease  Laboratories 


(Prof.  Carlton  Gyles, 
Pathobiology); 

• Establishment  of  Canadian 
Research  Institute  for  Food  Safety 
(Profs.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food 
Science,  and  Scott  McEwen, 
Population  Medicine);  and 

• Agricultural  Plant  Biotechnology 
Centre  (Profs.  Peter  Pauls  and 
David  Hume,  Crop  Science). 

U of  G is  one  of  the  top  two  Cana- 
dian centres  in  studies  of  how  the 
structure  of  soft  materials  — bio- 
logical membranes,  proteins,  food 
materials,  polymers  — relates  to 
their  function.  Understanding  mo- 
lecular structure  and  function  also 
figures  in  Guelph’s  research  in  func- 
tional foods  and  nutraceuticals.  And 
learning  about  the  structure  and 
function  of  molecules  at  surfaces,  es- 
pecially those  of  electrodes,  may 
yield  new  sensor  and  remediation 
techniques  for  environmental  appli- 
cations — and  cement  Guelph’s 
place  as  Canada’s  leader  in  electro- 
chemical technology.  Three  pro- 
posed projects  to  address  these  areas 
are: 

• Centre  for  Food  and  Soft 
Materials  (Profs.  Rick  Yada,  Food 
Science,  and  John  Dutcher, 
Physics); 

• Functionality  and  Health 
Promotion  of  Foods  (Arlene  Yee, 
Laboratory  Services);  and 

• Electrochemical  Technology 


Centre  (Prof.  Nigel  Bunce, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry). 
Under  two  environmental  proj- 
ects, researchers  will  assess  and  im- 
prove agricultural  ecosystems  and 
study  local  environments  from 
closed  buildings  to  long-term  space 
flight: 

• New  Technologies  for  Assessing 
and  Enhancing  Agroecosystems 
(Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science);  and 

• Biological  Systems  for  Terrestrial 
and  Space  Applications  (Prof. 
Mike  Dixon,  Horticultural 
Science). 

During  the  next  CFI  competition 
(likely  in  2000),  U of  G researchers 
will  request  funding  for  an  aquatic 
sciences  project  incorporating  the 
Hagen  Aqualab  and  for  new  imaging 
facilities  that  would  support  research 
in  all  three  theme  areas. 

“I  commend  everybody  involved 
in  the  project,”  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  noting  that 
many  people  worked  under  a tight 
time  frame  to  compile  the  proposal. 
“I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  see 
funding  that  recognizes  the  leading 
role  and  unique  strengths  we  have  in 
these  fields.” 

University  administrators  say  the 
proposed  projects  will  benefit  both 
the  University  and  the  broader  com- 
munity. Sharing  of  new  equipment 
and  resources  will  further  strengthen 


the  University’s  research  capabilities. 
Students  will  gain  research  experi- 
ence with  faculty  and  equipment 
through  co-op  opportunities,  field 
work  and  summer  assistantships. 
According  to  a recent  study,  research 
at  Guelph  will  underpin  real  growth 
of  about  $1  billion  and  some  5,000 
jobs  each  year  in  Ontario’s  agri-food 
sector. 

Various  projects  would  also  in- 
clude researchers  from  other  On- 
tario universities  — Toronto  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  for 
example,  will  collaborate  in  studying 
functionality  and  health  promotion 
of  foods  — federal  departments,  na- 
tional associations,  and  U of  G’s  af- 
filiated Ridgetown,  Alfred  and 
Kemptville  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  New  Liskeard  Research  Station. 

U of  G plans  to  couple  its  pro- 
posed CFI  funding  with  hoped-for 
support  from  the  Ontario  Research 
and  Development  Challenge  Fund 
(ORDCF)  and  private-sector  part- 
ners. All  but  three  of  the  proposed 
projects  formed  the  basis  for 
Guelph’s  application  earlier  this  year 
for  $20.29  million  in  matching  pro- 
vincial funding  under  ORDCF. 

Under  that  program,  the  prov- 
ince had  initially  pledged  to  provide 
$50  million  a year  over  10  years  to 
promote  research  excellence  and 
partnerships  between  business  and 
research  institutions  such  as  univer- 
sities and  hospitals.  This  spring’s 


provincial  budget  accelerated  $135 
million  of  that  funding  over  the  next 
three  years  to  better  match  the  dura- 
tion of  CFI  awards. 

A steering  committee  that  led  in 
drafting  both  the  CFI  and  ORDCF 
proposals  was  chaired  by  Milligan 
and  included  provost  Iain  Campbell; 
Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associate 
vice-president  (academic);  Prof.  Ken 
Jeffrey,  chair  of  the  University  Re- 
search Board;  and  John  Mabley, 
vice-president  (development  and 
public  affairs).  A core  committee 
co-ordinated  all  the  project  propos- 
als with  groups  of  researchers. 

University  researchers  are  still 
awaiting  word  on  seven  funding  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  CFI  earlier 
this  year  under  its  New  Opportuni- 
ties Program,  which  is  intended  to 
pay  for  infrastructure  support  for 
new  faculty. 

Guelph  researchers  are  also  par- 
ticipants in  two  other  projects  sub- 
mitted under  yet  another  CFI 
program  that  will  fund  infrastruc- 
ture for  regional  and  national  re- 
search consortia.  One,  headed  by  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  intended  to 
give  researchers  affordable,  rapid  ac- 
cess to  global  research  literature  and 
databases.  The  second,  led  by  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  would  fur- 
ther computational  chemistry  re- 
search at  U of  G. 

B Y ANDREW  VOWLES 
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UGAA  Honors  Contributions  to  Campus,  Community 
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Mary  and  Alf  Hales 

to  the  University  Centre  may  want  to 
attend  a gathering  at  the  garden  at  10 
a.m.  Saturday  to  recognize  the 
alumni  who  are  funding  the  garden 
and  conservatory  restoration  project. 
ALUMNI  OF  HONOR 

The  UGAA  will  recognize  Mary 
and  Alf  Hales  for  the  success  of  their 
unique  partnership,  their  dedication 
to  public  life  and  their  belief  in  service 
above  self.  The  couple  met  on  cam- 


pus and  had  been  married  for  62  years 
when  Alf  Hales  died  in  February  1998 
— 62  years  spent  in  service  to  the 
Guelph  community  where  they  met 
and  made  their  home. 

The  Hales  operated  a retail  meat 
store  together,  with  Mary  taking  the 
leadership  role  in  the  business  during 
the  years  Alf  spent  as  a member  of 
Parliament.  First  elected  in  1957,  he 
was  known  in  Ottawa  for  attacking 


spending  waste  and  taking  action  for 
his  constituents.  In  addition  to  the 
family  business  and  Alf  s political  ca- 
reer, the  Hales  raised  four  children 
and  devoted  much  time  to  commu- 
nity endeavors.  They  never  failed  to 
participate  in  U of  G’s  alumni  events, 
and  in  1 990,  Alf  was  inducted  into  the 
Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame  to  recog- 
nize his  contributions  to  OAC’s 
championship  football  teams  of  1932 
and  1933. 

Many  places  on  campus  — the 
stadium,  the  Arboretum,  the  athletics 
facility — have  received  support  from 
the  Hales  and  their  extended  family. 
And  when  the  Ontario  government 
announced  in  1997  that  it  would 
match  private  giving  to  scholarship 
programs,  Alf  and  Mary  converted 
their  planned  bequest  to  an  ACCESS 
gift  that  is  now  providing  three  an- 
nual scholarships  of  $4,000  each  for 
students  in  political  science,  meat  sci- 
ence and  family  studies. 

MEDAL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

Canadians  got  to  know  1997  BA 
graduate  Cassie  Campbell  during  the 
1 998  Olympics  when  she  played  de- 
fence and  was  assistant  captain  of  the 
women’s  national  hockey  team  that 
won  a silver  medal. 

The  Brampton  native  has  many 
fans  at  U of  G — those  who  appreci- 
ate her  skating  skills  and  her  great 
team  ethic.  Campbell  was  captain  of 
the  women’s  varsity  hockey  team, 
leading  it  to  the  Ontario  Western  In- 
tercollegiate Athletic  Association 
championship  in  1994/95.  She  says 
she  started  playing  hockey  at  age  six 
because  her  brother  was  playing,  and 
stayed  with  it  because  she  enjoys  be- 
ing part  of  a team  effort.  She’ll  be 
playing  hockey  again  this  season  with 
the  Toronto-area  Beatrice  Arrows, 
but  plans  to  return  to  U of  G to  com- 
plete a second  degree  in  nutrition  and 
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Meet  Under  the  Big  Top! 

Members  of  the  campus  community  are  invited 
to  join  alumni  and  friends  at 

The  Canadian  Tribute  to  Glenn  Miller 

Big  Band  Dance 

Friday  • June  19  • 1998 
8:30  p.m.  • Johnston  Green 

Tickets:  $10  • Available  at  the  Door 

Everyone  Welcome!  Bring  the  whole  department! 
Bring  your  Friends! 
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sits  on  the  board  of  GUARD  Inc.  and 
has  co-chaired  the  Parents’  Program 
in  support  of  the  library  for  two  years. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  suc- 
cess of  last  year’s  ACCESS  scholarship 
campaign. 

A volunteer  who  leads  by  example, 
Vander  Pol  is  an  inaugural  member 
of  the  President’s  Council  and  Gover- 
nors' Council  gift  recognition  clubs 
and  endowed  two  President’s  Schol- 
arships with  other  members  of  his 
family  in  1995.  He  became  involved 
in  the  Parents’  Program  after  encour- 
aging his  son,  a 1993  diploma  gradu- 
ate of  OAC,  and  his  daughter,  Lynn, 
Cassie  Campbell  who  earned  a b.Sc.  from  Guelph  last 

play  another  year  for  the  Gryphons.  year,  to  attend  university. 

Campbell  has  always  found  time  OVC  DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS 
in  her  practice  schedule  to  coach  Raymond  Cormack,  a 1949  DVM 
younger  girls  and  has  been  speaking  graduate,  will  be  recognized  during 
to  a lot  of  school  groups  since  return-  Alumni  Weekend  for  his  lifelong  ef- 
ing  from  Nagano.  She  is  also  involved  forts  jn  SUpp0rt  0f  the  veterinary  pro- 
in the  Speak  Out!  program  for  Kids  fessj0n  and  his  alma  mater.  Cormack 
Help  Phone  and  is  a spokesperson  for  0perates  several  veterinary  clinics  in 
Health  Canadas  new  HIP  Program  the  Toronto  area  and  is  an  avid  horse- 
( Health  in  Perspective),  to  help  pre-  man  He  has  devoted  time  to  a 
vent  and  stop  smoking  among  young  nurnber  of  professional  and  commu- 
women.  nity  endeavors  and  to  his  alma  mater. 

Most  recently,  he  made  a leadership 
gift  to  help  launch  OVC’s  successful 
ACCESS  fund-raising  campaign  to 
benefit  student  scholarships. 
GORDON  NIXON  LEADERSHIP 
AWARDS: 

• 1999  national  conference  for 
campus  emergency  responders; 

• Celebration  of  Nations; 

• environmental  racism  speakers 
series; 

• Festival  of  Arts; 

• MEAL  Projects;  and 

• student  music  recitals. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


VOLUNTEER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Hank  Vander  Pol,  who  earned  a 
B.Sc.fAgr.)  from  Guelph  in  1965,  is  a 
longtime  U of  G volunteer  and  has 
benefited  virtually  every  area  of  the 
University,  from  curriculum  and 
scholarships  to  research  and  fund 
raising.  He  taught  at  OAC  early  in  his 
career  and,  after  moving  into  the  pri- 
vate sector,  hosted  many  student 
groups  at  Rol-land  Farms  Limited,  a 
farm  he  operates  with  his  brothers, 
Art  and  Peter,  and  son,  Eric,  near 
Blenheim. 

Several  years  ago,  Hank  was 
entrepreneur-in-residence  at  OAC 
and,  in  1991,  received  the  college’s 
Outstanding  Service  Award.  He  has 
served  on  the  OAC  Advisory  Board 
and  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  George  Morris  Centre.  He  now 


LOOK  FOR  THESE  BIG-TOP  EVENTS  DURING  ALUMNI  WEEKEND 

Friday,  June  19 

5:30  p.m. 

Welcome  barbecue,  Johnston  Green,  $10 

8:30  p.m. 

Canadian  tribute  to  Glenn  Miller,  Johnston  Green,  $10 

Saturday,  June  20 

10  a.m. 

Meet  at  the  conservatory  garden 

Noon 

President’s  Luncheon  and  award  presentations, 
Johnston  Green 

3 p.m. 

UGAA  annual  meeting  and  reception,  Alumni  House 

5:30  p.m. 

25th-reunion  silver  anniversary  dinner,  Creelman  Hall 

5:30  p.m. 

Golden  anniversary  dinner,  Peter  Clark  Hall 

6 p.m. 

Family  barbecue,  Johnston  Green,  $17  adult,  $10  child 

9 p.m. 

Dancing  Under  the  Stars,  Johnston  Green,  free 

ALUMNI  WEEKEND 
SPONSORS 

University  of  Guelph 
Alumni  Association 
Manulife  Financial 
Reid  Heritage  Homes 
Royal  Bank  Financial  Group 
Burgundy  Asset  Management 
Guelph  Toyota 
PRIZE  DONORS 
Campus  Junction 
Chudleigh’s  Apple  Farm 
Danby  Products  Limited 
Inglis  Canada 
Marriott  Hotels 
Olde  Hide  House 
Red  Devil  Restaurant 
Stone  Road  Mall 
Ultra  Food  and  Drug 
Uniglobe  Goulding  Travel 
Willow  Manor 
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July  2,  1998 
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3 College  of  Arts  shirt  fits 
scholarships  to  a T. 


4 Is  Lake  Erie  too  dean? 


5 An  ARTIST  draws  on  his  craft 
to  discover  himself. 


5 First  Ontario  tree  atlas  nears 
completion. 


6 OCUFA  teaching  awards 
mark  a quarter-century. 


Recyclable 
or  Not,  Here 
It  Comes 

UofG  will  convert  to 
enhanced  recycling  in  fall 


CONTAMINATED  recydables 
from  U of  G continue  to  be  a 
problem  for  the  Wet-Dry 
Recycling  Centre,  so  the  rity  will 
be  converting  the  University  to  an 
enhanced  recycling  program  by 
the  fall. 

That  means  U of  G will  be  able 
to  recycle  a greater  variety  of  recy- 
clables  with  less  confusion  about 
what  waste  goes  where,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  University’s 
recydables,  says  Cathy  Smith,  the 
city’s  wet-dry  industrial  co- 
ordinator. 

The  City  of  Guelph  will  con- 
tinue to  run  its  successful  wet-dry 
recycling  program,  says  Smith,  but 
has  derided  to  customize  a recy- 
cling program  to  better  serve  not 
only  the  University  community, 
but  also  the  city’s  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  institutional  sectors 
and  the  Guelph  recycling  centre. 

The  decision  comes  in  re- 
sponse to  the  city’s  mandate  to  de- 
crease the  contamination  of 
recydables,  primarily  in  the  form 
of  food,  and  thereby  increase  di- 
version of  waste  from  landfill. 

“There’s  no  market  for  con- 
taminated recydables,”  says 
Smith.  “Many  recydables  have 
been  lost  as  the  result  of  food  and 
other  contaminants.” 

She  says  the  University  has 
worked  diligently  to  make  wet-dry 
a success,  but  it  is  host  to  a multi- 
tude of  students,  staff,  faculty  and 
visitors  coming  from  diverse  recy- 
cling backgrounds,  making  con- 

Continued  on  page  2 


DRAWING 
ON  OUR 
HERITAGE 

This  1974  work  by  Myra 
Kukilyaut  depicting  an 
Inuit  family  and  their 
visions  of  animals  is 
one  of  about  500 
drawings  in  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre’s  collection  of 
Inuit  drawings.  Typical 
of  many  contemporary 
Inuit  artists,  Kukiiyaut 
didn't  begin  to  draw 
until  she  was  in  her 
40s.  She  Is  also  one  of 
the  few  who  have  seen 
their  work  exhibited, 
thanks  to  Macdonald 
Stewart  initiatives  that 
have  launched  two 
touring  exhibitions 
from  her  home  village 
of  Baker  Lake.  (See 
story  on  page  8.} 

PHOTO  COURTESY  OF 
MACDONALD  STEWART 
ART  CENTRE 


OCUFA  Honors  Political  Scientist 


Top  teacher  is  also  two-time  winner  of  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association  award 

Prof.  Jorge  Nef’s  students  have 
long  known  about  his  talents  in 
the  dassroom.  Words  like 
“amazing,”  “exceptional”  and  "one 
of  the  best  professors  I’ve  ever  had” 
regularly  roll  off  his  teaching 
evaluations  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Now  those  words  have  rolled  their 
way  into  the  provincial  spotlight, 
earning  Nef  a 1997  teaching  award 
from  the  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA). 

A faculty  member  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  since  1975, 

Nef  becomes  the  28th  U of  G professor 
to  receive  an  OCUFA  award  (see  re- 
lated story  on  page  6)  — and  the  first 
member  of  the  new  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences  to  be  so 
honored.  He  received  the  award  at  a 
Toronto  reception  in  May. 

But  the  honors  don’t  stop  there. 

Nef  has  also  been  named  a recipient 
of  a 1998  U of  G Faculty  Association 
Distinguished  Professor  Teaching 
Award,  the  second  time  in  10  years  he 
has  received  the  honor.  This  award 
will  be  presented  in  October. 

“To  be  honored  simultaneously 
by  your  peers  across  this  province 
and  by  your  peers  and  students  on 
this  campus  is  high  praise  indeed,” 
says  president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 


“And  to  receive  two  UGFA  awards 
within  a decade  is  a rare  accomplish- 
ment Through  his  teaching,  his  re- 
search and  his  dedication  to 
internationalism,  Prof.  Nef  brings 
honor  not  only  to  himself  and  his 
college,  but  to  all  of  us  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.” 

A review  of  Nef  s student  evalua- 
tions shows  that  his  growing  list  of 
teaching  honors  is  well  deserved.  “I 
have  not  enjoyed  any  course  so  much 
since  coming  to  Guelph,”  writes  one 
student.  “Prof.  Nef  has  led  me  to 
think  in  ways  I had  never  even  imag- 
ined before.  He  has  an  amazing 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge 
about  development  issues,  and  he  is 
able  to  draw  on  examples  from  many 
disciplines  to  explain  the  objectives 
in  his  lectures.  No  other  class  could 
have  inspired  me  to  get  up  at  6:30 
a.m.  twice  a week.” 

Other  students  laud  him  for  his 
passion  for  his  field  and  his  ability  to 
present  complex  issues  clearly,  his 
skill  at  inspiring  students  to  think 
critically  and  to  challenge  the  normal 
perceptions  of  political  issues,  his 
openness  and  humor  inside  the  class- 
room and  his  accessibility  outside  it. 
Nefs  colleagues  observe  that  for 


Continued  on  page  6 Prof.  Jorge  Nef 
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Summer  Schedule 

The  final  issue  o/@Guelph  for  the  summer 
is  Aug.  5.  Copy  deadline  is  July  27.  The 
first  issue  of  the  fall  semester  will  appear 
Sept.  16.  Copy  deadline  is  Sept.  9. 
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Native  Garden  Design  &-  Installation  ^3 

Let  us  create  a natural  haven  on  your  property. 
Low  maintenance,  chemical  free,  natural  landscapes. 
Includes  bird,  butterfly  or  woodland  gardens. 
Designed  to  suit  your  site.  Call  for  a free  estimate. 

836^7829 
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• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^ 


1 -800-663-9990 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1 E 6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 
RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  • RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  • MUTUAL  FUNDS  • TERM  DEPOSITS 
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Package  of  pension  improvements  approved 


Board  of  Governors  approved  a package  of 
improvements  to  University  pension  plans  at  its 
June  meeting.  Recommended  by  the  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee  and  the  Working  Group  on 


PHASE  4 OF  FOOD  SCIENCE 
BUILDING  PROCEEDS 

B of  G agreed  to  allow  Phase  4 of  the 
Food  Science  Building  modernization 
project  to  proceed  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4.83  million,  none  of  which  will 
come  from  the  University* s operating 
budget. 

It  is  to  be  funded  through  the  Can- 
ada/Ontario Infrastructure  Works  Ex- 
tension Program  ($1. 8-million  grant 
received),  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation Program  ($  1.78-million 
grant  application  in  process)  and  a 
dedicated  fund-raising  program 
($1.25  million  in  progress).  An  appli- 
cation for  equipment  support  has 
gone  to  the  Ontario  Research  Devel- 
opment Challenge  Fund.  Any  tempo- 
rary cash  requirements  for  the  project 
will  be  found  from  non-operating 
sources  or  external  borrowing. 

Renovations  to  the  Food  Science 
Budding  began  in  1994  with  an  agree- 
ment between  U of  G and  the  Guelph 
Food  Technology  Centre.  Phase  4, 


Pension  Issues,  the  improvements  have  an  estimated 
cost  of  $18.8  million  to  the  going  concern  actuarial 
surplus  of  pension  plans.  Details  of  the  improvements 
will  be  reported  in  a future  issue  of  @Guelph. 

retiring  B of  G governors  whose 
terms  ended  June  30  — Ken 
Bedasse,  financial  committee 
chair  David  Lees,  vice-chair 
Tanya  Lonsdale,  staff  member 
Diane  Boyd,  graduate  student 
Christoph  Wand,  undergraduate 
students  Colin  Dawes  and 
Nathan  White,  and  Prof.  Janet 
Wood,  Microbiology. 

Joining  the  board  this  fall  will 
be  Christine  Alford  of  IBM  Can- 
ada Ltd  in  North  York.,  a 1980 
B.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph;  Guelph 
resident  Gil  Bennett,  chair  of  the 
board  of  Canadian  Tire  Corpora- 
tion; Doug  Derry  of  Caledon,  a 
retired  partner  with  Price 
Waterhouse  and  parent  of  a 
Guelph  graduate  and  a current 
graduate  student;  staff  member 
Kathleen  Hyland  of  the  OAC 
Dean’s  Office;  graduate  student 
James  Rodgers,  undergraduate 
students  Mitch  MacDonald  and 
Lana  Rabkin,  and  Prof.  Steve 
Scadding,  Zoology. 


which  involves  the  fitting  of  laborato- 
ries, teaching  space  and  offices,  will 
complete  the  renovation  and  will  en- 
able food  science  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents, who  have  been  dispersed  across 
campus  for  more  than  a year,  to  relo- 
cate back  to  the  building. 


REGIONAL  COLLEGES  TO  HAVE 
JUDICIAL  COMMITTEES 

B of  G approved  a motion  to  establish 
a judicial  committee  and  appeal  board 
at  each  of  U of  G’s  regional  colleges 
(Alfred,  Kemptville  and  Ridgetown) 
to  regularize  the  non-academic  and 
academic  judicial  processes  with  those 
at  the  main  campus.  The  board  agreed 
that  the  student  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities policy  be  amended  to  reference 
the  three  colleges.  All  changes  are 
effective  Sept.  1. 


EIGHT  GOVERNORS  RETIRE 

B of  G chair  Doug  Dodds  and  presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski  recognized 
the  significant  contributions  of  eight 


Two-Stream  Waste  Collection  Planned 

Continued  from  page  1 


Thursday,  July  9 in  Branion  Plaza  the 
CSA  will  host  this  year’s  25th  Annual 
Community  BBQ.  Admisssion  is  free. 
Festivities  begin  at  4pm.  There  is  a 
small  charge  for  dinner  which  is 
served  from  5:30-7:30pm.  Come  out 
for  a great  evening  of  fun,  including 
games,  demonstrations,  displays  and 
live  entertainment.  See  you  there! 
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666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safila, 
Giorgio  Armani  <6  More! 

766-7676 


tamination  of  recyclables  inevitable. 
And  given  the  yearly  turnover  of  stu- 
dents, ongoing  promotion  and  edu- 
cation about  the  concept  of  wet-dry 
would  always  be  necessary.  It’s  also 
extremely  time-consuming  and 
costly,  she  says. 

With  less  contamination  in  the 
recycling  stream,  it  costs  less  for  the 
University  to  process  recyclables 
than  to  deposit  waste  at  the  landfill, 
says  Smith. 

“People  can  think  of  the  en- 


hanced recycling  program  like 
blue-box  recycling  in  that  all  items 
have  to  be  free  of  any  food  or  foreign 
contamination  to  be  recyclable.” 

The  program  is  based  on  a two- 
stream  waste-collection  system  that 
allows  for  the  mixing  of  recyclable 
waste.  Simply  put,  people  who  are 
sure  their  waste  is  suitable  for  recy- 
cling can  put  it  in  a recycling  bin; 
those  who  aren’t  sure  can  put  their 
waste  in  a garbage  can. 

By  giving  people  the  choice  of  us- 


Athletic  Scholarship 
Proposal  Vetoed 


Ontario  universities  say  no  to  doubling  scholarships 


Uof  G joined  universities  across 
Ontario  last  month  in  turning 
down  a proposal  by  Canada’s 
intervarsity  athletics  body  to  allow 
universities  to  double  the  value  of 
awards  they  can  give  continuing 
student-athletes. 

The  motion  was  defeated  43  to 
17  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Interuniversity  Athletic  Un- 
ion (CIAU),  with  members  of 
Ontario  University  Athletics  voting 
unanimously  against  it 

The  proposal  had  been  sup- 
ported by  most  universities  outside 
the  province,  including  members  of 
the  Canada  West  University  Ath- 
letic Association,  the  Great  Plains 
Athletic  Conference,  the  Quebec 
6tudent  Sports  Federation  and  the 
Atlantic  University  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 


Under  current  CIAU  policy,  uni- 
versities may  not  offer  entering  schol- 
arships to  recruit  potential  students 
and  may  give  athletic  awards  worth 
up  to  $1,500  to  students  in  the  second 
year  and  beyond. 

HiMg|tEjad'm  aji 

Mary  Meek,  a retired  U of  G 
library  technician,  died  June  15  in 
Guelph  at  the  age  of  84.  She  was 
employed  at  U of  G from  1968  to 
1979.  Predeceased  by  her  hus- 
band, Chester,  she  is  survived  by 
her  children,  Jamie  of  West  Mon- 
trose, Judythe  Cornell  of 
Chatham,  Katheryn  Waddell  of 
Guelph,  Robert  of  Aurora  and 
Nancy  Spurgeon  of  Cambridge,  as 
well  as  eight  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild. 


ing  either  a “Recyclables  Only”  waste 
container  or  a garbage  can,  the  city 
believes  U of  G can  virtually  elimi- 
nate its  contamination  problem  — 
with  the  added  bonus  of  providing 
the  University  community  with  the 
opportunity  to  increase  the  variety 
of  items  it  recycles. 

Educational  literature  on  the  en- 
hanced recycling  program  will  be 
available  across  campus  come  fall. 
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NEWS 


COMMUNITY 
BARBECUE  JULY 9 

The  Central  Student 
Association  (CSA)  and  U 
of  G will  hold  their  25* 

f annual  community  bar- 
becue July  9 on  Branion 
Plaza.  Events  get  under 
— way  at  4 p.m.  with  a chil- 
dren’s activity  area,  a 
dunk  tank,  beach  volley- 
ball, games  and  displays. 
Dinner  runs  from  5:30  to 
7:30  p.m.,  with  meal 
prices  running  from 
$2.50  to  $8.  Bands  begin 
playing  at  6 p.m.  and  include  the 
Jesse  Stewart  Trio,  Black 
Cabbage  and  Ron  Hawkins.  The 
CSA  will  also  presents  its  annual 
Teaching  Excellence  Award  and 
Community  Service  Award.  For 
food  tickets,  more  information 
or  to  volunteer  to  help  out  at  the 
barbecue,  call  Ext  6743. 


— 


REORGANIZATION  LIMITS 
LIBRARY  ACCESS  IN  AUGUST 

The  U of  G Library  will  be  open 
only  for  limited  use  from  Aug.  8 
to  29.  As  part  of  Phase  2 of  a reor- 
ganization plan,  the  library  is 
undertaking  a general  physical 
rearrangement  of  the  building 
and  its  collections.  For  safety  and 
security  reasons,  the  basement, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  of  the  library  will  be 
completely  closed  during  the 
three-week  period.  Limited  serv- 
ice for  circulation,  reserve  and 
reference  will  be  available  on  the 
first  floor.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext  2121. 


NEW  COACH  FOR 
WOMEN*S  HOCKEY 

Diane  Boles  has  been  named  new 
head  coach  of  U of  G’s  women’s 
hockey  team.  She  joins  the  Uni- 
versity after  an  extensive  stint 
with  both  the  St  Catharines 
Minor  Hockey  Association  and 
the  Hamilton  Girls’  Hockey 
Association.  She  was  the  1996 
recipient  of  the  Canadian  Ama- 
teur Hockey  Association  3M 
Coach  of  the  Year  Award  in  St 
Catharines. 


OAC  PREPARES  TO 
CELEBRATE  125  YEARS 

OAC  will  celebrate  its  125th 
birthday  next  year,  and  members 
of  the  campus  community  are 
invited  to  get  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  the  year-long  celebra- 
tion. A special  OAC  125  Com- 
mittee launched  by  college  dean 
Rob  McLaughlin  is  already  at 
work  organizing  events  on  and 
off  campus  that  will  highlight  the 
college’s  role  in  the  life  of  the 
University  and  the  agri-food 
industry.  Teaching,  research  and 
service  partnerships  will  be  the 
overriding  theme.  One  project 
involves  a book  outlining  the  1 25 
most  important  contributions 
OAC  has  made  with  its  partners. 
Suggestions  for  the  book  are 
invited  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
OAC  dean’s  office.  If  you’d  like 
to  participate  in  planning  other 
OAC  125  events,  call  Ext  6514  or 
send  e-mail  to  oacl25@oac. 
uoguelph.ca. 


Scholarship  Project  T’s  Off 

College  of  Arts  T-shirt  features  design  by  local  high  school  student 


Showing  off  the  new  College  of  Arts  T-shirts  are,  from  left,  1998  College  of  Arts  Medal  winner  Christina  Marshal; 
college  teaching  award  winners  Prof.  Brian  Wetstein,  Philosophy,  and  Daniel  Fischlin,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English;  1998  David  Murray  Medal  winner  Kirsty  Bell;  and  dean  Carole  Stewart. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Buy  ONE  of  the  College  of  Arts’ 
new  T-shirts  and  you’ll  be 
contributing  to  a scholarship  endow- 
ment for  future  students. 

The  Shirts  for  Scholarship  cam- 
paign was  inspired  by  a drawing  sub- 
mitted to  the  recent  College  of  Arts 
logo  competition  by  Guelph  high 
school  student  Parrish  Ley.  College 
dean  Carole  Stewart  say s Ley’s  car- 
toon depiction  of  the  disciplines 
within  the  college  stood  out  as  a 
clever  T-shirt  design.  One  good  idea 
led  to  another,  she  says,  and  the  col- 
lege is  now  selling  T-shirts  to  support 


scholarships.  “Scholarships  are  a pri- 
ority in  the  College  of  Arts,  as  they  are 
across  campus,”  she  says.  “We  need 
good  scholarship  programs  to  help  us 
attract  top-quality  students." 

As  both  an  artist  and  a prospective 
student,  Ley  says  he  thinks  the  Shirts 
for  Scholarship  campaign  is  a great 
idea.  He  drew  the  cartoon  for  fun 
during  a study  break  from  his  mid- 
term exams  at  Centennial  High 
School.  “I  thought  cartoon  characters 
would  be  a fun  way  to  depict  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  college.” 

Already  passionate  about  art,  Ley 


plans  a career  in  the  visual  arts  and 
says  he’ll  be  considering  U of  G’s  fine 
art  program  over  the  next  year  as  he 
completes  his  OAC  credits. 

The  cartoon  is  printed  in  gold  and 
black  on  the  back  of  a periwinkle  blue 
T-shirt  The  front  carries  the  new 
College  of  Arts  logo,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  Guelph  graphics  designer 
Anu  Hannikainen.  Also  available  is  a 
T-shirt  with  the  college  logo  only. 
Both  styles  sell  for  $15  and  are  on  dis- 
play in  the  MacKinnon  Building.  Call 
Ext  3 1 35  to  place  an  order  or  drop  by 
Room  219  of  MacKinnon. 
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COMMITMENT  TO 
TRAINING  RECOGNIZED 

Prof.  Ron  Stoltz,  Landscape 
Architecture,  has  received  an 
employer  recognition  award  for 
outstanding  commitment  to 
training  and  employment  from 
the  Guelph-Wellington  Employ- 
ment Co-ordination  Committee. 
The  committee  cited  Stoltz  for 
providing  students  with  valuable 
hands-on  experience  last  summer 
with  U of  G’s  garden  project 


FOCUS  ON  FOOD  SAFETY 

Prof.  Douglas  Powell,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, gave  a keynote  address 
on  food  safety  risk  management 
at  the  Fourth  World  Congress  on 
Food-Borne  Infections  and 
Intoxicants  in  Berlin.  He  also 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Food  Technolo- 
gists in  Atlanta.  In  August,  he  will 
speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Milk,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitarians  in  Nashville. 


CANADIAN  MICOBIOLOGISTS 
HONOR  GRAD  STUDENTS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Microbiolo- 
gists last  month  on  campus,  two 
U of  G students  won  awards  in 
the  graduate  symposium  compe- 
tition. Microbiology  student  Paul 
Amor  won  for  “Genes  Involved 
in  Polymerization  of  the  K40 
Antigen  from  E.  coli  Serotype 
08-.K40.”  Environmental  biology 
student  Kerrm  Yau  won  for  his 
work  on  '‘Bacterial  Expression 
and  Characterization  of  a Piclo- 
ram-Sperific  Recombinant  Fab 
Fragment  for  Residue  Analysis.” 


OAC  Alumni  Honor  Three  Faculty 


Annual  awards  for  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and  extension  presented  during  Alumni  Weekend 


The  OAC  Alumni  Distinguished 
Faculty  Awards  for  excellence  in 
teaching,  research  and  extension  were 
presented  June  19  during  Alumni 
Weekend.  The  teaching  award  went 
to  Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer, 
Landscape  Architecture.  Prof.  Karl 
Meilke,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  was  honored  for  his 
research.  The  extension  award  was 
presented  to  Prof.  Rick  Upfold,  Rural 
Planning  and  Development. 

Nelischer  has  made  a strong  con- 
tribution to  teaching  in  OAC  over  the 
past  18  years.  He  has  worked  closely 
with  Teaching  Support  Services  and 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Council 
of  Educators  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. Five  years  ago,  he  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  BLA  co-ordinator 
and  has  provided  leadership  in  the 
school  in  the  area  of  teaching  and  cur- 
riculum. 

Students  laud  Nelischer  as  an  out- 
standing teacher  who  brings  skill  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  classroom  and  is 
able  to  motivate  students  and  sustain 
their  interest 

Meilke  is  considered  among  the 
first  rank  in  the  international  com- 
munity of  scholars  who  analyse  na- 
tional agricultural  policies  and  their 


From  left  are  Profs.  Maurice  Nelischer,  Rick  Upfold  and  Karl  Meilke. 

interaction  in  the  international  mar-  Canadian  and  Ontario  agri- 
kets  for  farm  and  food  products,  food  sectors,  often  long  before 
Since  joining  OAC  in  1973,  he  has  others  have  identified  them  as 
published  169  professional  papers,  worthy  of  research, 
including  14  in  his  profession’s  pre-  As  an  extension  agrono- 
mier  outlet,  the  American  Journal  of  mist,  Upfold  has  been  a key 
Agricultural  Economics.  In  his  re-  person  in  Ontario  agriculture 
search,  he  addresses  issues  of  impor-  for  many  years  — first  with  the 
tance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 


ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and  since 
1983  with  OAC.  He  is  able  to  take  com- 
plicated science  and  explain  it  on  an  edu- 
cational, industrial  and  farm  level. 
Internationally,  Upfold  has  been  heavily 
involved  with  work  in  Russia  and  China. 
In  1995,  he  received  the  Friendship 
Award,  the  highest  civilian  award  offered 
by  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 
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Is  Lake  Erie  Too  Clean? 

An  eye-catching  headline  to  that  effect  atop  a recent  Globe  and  Mail  article  about  sport  fishing  stocks  in  the  smallest  and  once 
most  notorious  of  the  Great  Lakes  may  have  appeared  slightly  heretical  to  readers,  particularly  those  who  recall  the  1970s  outcry 
for  international  action  against  the  use  of  the  lake  as  a phosphate  sink  for  Ontario  and  neighboring  U.S.  states.  Those  protests 
prompted  strict  controls  on  pollutants  in  the  Great  Lakes  — controls  that  may  have  done  their  job  too  well,  according  to  a 
spokesperson  for  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Anglers  and  Hunters  quoted  in  the  Globe  article.  In  the  sometimes  murky  world  of 
resources  conservation,  which  often  pits  competing  values  and  interests  against  one  another,  there  are  few  black-and-white  an- 
swers. Here  are  two  viewpoints  about  pollution  and  fisheries  management  on  Lake  Erie,  written  by  Stephen  Crawford,  a post- 
doctoral research  associate  with  U ofG’s  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology,  and  Ron  Griffiths,  an  ecologist  who  has  been  working 
on  water-quality  issues  in  the  Great  Lakes  for  23  years.  He  lives  in  Dutton. 


by  Stephen  Crawford 


fishing  opportunities  — 
not  a surprising  objective 
for  this  kind  of  lobby 
group.  OFAH  also  cites 
secondary  benefits,  such 
as  the  economic  benefits 
of  a flourishing  recrea- 
tional fishery.  But  we 
have  a responsibility  to 
weigh  the  interests  and 
goals  of  OFAH  in  the 
Lake  Erie  ecosystem  with 
those  of  non-angling 
stakeholders. 

OFAH  describes  itself 
as  Ontario’s  “largest  non-profit,  non- 
government conservation  organization.”  In 
reality,  it  is  primarily  a resource  exploitation 
lobby  group  with  the  main  “conservation”  ob- 
jective of  maximizing  recreational  fishing  and 
hunting  opportunities. 

Does  this  mean  the  majority  of  OFAH 
ticular  fish  population,  especially  a top  preda-  members  support  the  Lake  Erie  fertilization 
tor  such  as  walleye.  We  are  only  beginning  to  proposal?  Probably  not.  Does  it  mean  OFAH 
dip  beneath  the  surface  of  ecological  processes  has  consulted  with  the  majonty  of  Ontarians 
in  the  Great  Lakes  - a complex,  dynamic  sys-  a recreational  or  economic  stake  in  the 

tern  made  even  less  predictable  by  human-  Lake  Erie  sport  fishery?  Certainly  not. 
induced  stresses  such  as  toxic  contaminants,  1 wonder  how  the  proposal  would  be  re- 
habitat alteration  and  introduction  of  exotic  reived  by  other  conservation  organizations, 
species.  Some  researchers  suspect  that  even  including: 
abandoning  sewage  treatment  programs  en- 


The  Ontario  Feder- 
ation of  Anglers 
and  Hunters 
(OFAH)  recently 
proposed  “fertilizing”  Lake 
Erie  by  curtailing  human 
sewage  treatment  around  the 
lake.  The  goal:  to  encourage 
growth  of  species  of  fish 
favored  by  the  recreational 
fishery,  such  as  walleye.  The 
proposal  raises  serious 
questions  the  public  should 
ask,  including  three  key  ones. 

Would  fertilizing  Lake 
Erie  lead  to  growth  in  species  desired  by  the 
recreational  fishery! 

Sadly,  we  have  little  understanding  of  the 
Lake  Erie  ecosystem,  including  its  fish  popula- 
tions. People  should  be  skeptical  of  any  pro- 
posal that  uses  an  ecological  “input-output” 
mechanism  for  increasing  numbers  of  any  par- 


tirely  would  not  substantially  increase  fish 
production  for  the  recreational  fishery.  1 think 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  OFAH  and  its  advo- 
cates to  make  a credible  ecological  argument 
for  their  proposal  to  enhance  the  Lake  Erie  rec- 
reational fishery. 

Would  fertilizing  Lake  Erie  have  harmful 
ecological  side  effects? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  human  manipula- 
tion of  ecosystems  will  bring  unforeseen  and 
often  undesirable  consequences.  This  reflects 
human  ignorance  and  our  tendency  to  dive 


the  15,000  members  and  associates  of  the 
Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists; 
the  500  member  groups  of  the  Ontario 
Environmental  Network; 

Great  Lakes  United,  a coalition  of  180 
member  organizations  representaing 
environmentalists,  hunters  and  anglers, 
labor  unions,  community  groups,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  both 
countries’  aboriginal  peoples;  and 
the  13  million  people  who  live  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

There  is  obviously  much  more  at  stake  here 


by  Ron  Griffiths 


perch  population  fell  60  per 
cent  and  the  smelt  popula- 
tion declined  by  80  per 
cent.  The  water  began  to 
taste  bad  and  smelled 
earthy,  while  blooms  of 
toxin-producing  cyanobac- 
teria appeared  in  late  sum- 
mer, imparting  a rich  green 
color  to  the  waters.  After  a 
billion  dollars  in  expendi- 
tures to  cut  phosphorus 
discharges  in  half,  the  lake 
today  is  just  as  polluted 
(i.e.,  citizens  do  not  obtain 


IN  THE  1980s,  Lake 
Erie  provided  a mix 
of  resources  and 
services  that  generally 
satisfied  the  public  in  the 
basin.  The  walleye 
population  exploded  in  the 
early  1980s,  which,  along 
with  yellow  perch  and 
smelt,  provided  an 
excellent  fishery  for  all 
fishers.  In  total,  more  fish 
were  landed  from  Lake  Erie 
than  all  other  Great  Lakes 
com  bined. 

The  public  had  become  used  to  the  turbid-  the  resources  and  services  they  expect)  as  in  the 
ity  and  the  greenish  color  of  the  lake.  W amings  1 960s. 

at  beaches  that  the  water  was  polluted  and  not  In  the  same  manner  that  the  federal  gotf- 
suitable  for  swimming  were  rare.  In  fact,  the  emment  manages  the  economy  (a  much  more 
beaches  appeared  cleaner  and  thus  attracted  complex  system  than  an  ecosystem)  to  pro- 
more  people.  Small  fish  no  longer  washed  up  duce  a specific  mix  of  goods  and  services  and 
on  the  shore  to  die  in  large  numbers  because  maintain  certain  socioeconomic  conditions 
walleye  feeding  greatly  depleted  them.  The  wa-  that  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  citizens, 
ter  no  longer  had  an  aftertaste  and  no  longer  ecologists  can  manage  an  ecosystem  to  pro- 
smelled.  duce  a specific  mix  of  goods  and  services  and 

Unfortunately,  zebra  mussels  disembarked  maintain  certain  environmental  conditions 
into  Lake  St  Clair  from  some  vessel  in  1986.  By  that  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  citizens 
1989,  colonies  in  excess  of  300,000  per  square  in  the  basin. 

metre  could  be  found  in  western  Lake  Erie.  The  resources  and  services  provided  by 
The  population  was  so  large  that  they  filtered  Lake  Erie  result  from  an  integrated  web  of  in- 


all  the  water  in  the  basin  every  day  just  to  get 
enough  algae  to  keep  alive.  As  a consequence, 
the  clouded  waters  of  Lake  Erie  cleared  virtu- 
ally overnight 

As  the  water  cleared,  rooted  aquatic  plants 


teractions.  By  enhancing  one  feature  (water 
clarity),  we  risk  affecting  other  components 
and  thus  altering  the  complete  range  of  re- 
sources and  services.  The  lake  must  be  man- 
aged as  a whole  unit  (ecosystem  approach); 


headlong  into  a situation  without  enough  than  the  interests  and  objectives  of  OFAH. 
thought  about  the  consequences.  For  example,  in  the  end,  I agree  with  the  Lake  Erie  Tech- 
allowing sewage  into  Lake  Erie  without  nutri-  nica]  Co^nee  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
ent  removal  would  also  increase  the  loading  of  Commission,  which  said  last  April  that  “given 
associated  contaminants.  More  nutrients  the  incomplete  scientific  understanding  of  the 
might  cause  growth  of  undesirable  species  ro|e  0f  phosphorus  in  the  Lake  Erie  ecosystem, 
such  as  zebra  mussels.  Again,  the  burden  of  and  the  many  problems  that  arose  from  over- 
proof  rests  with  OFAH  and  its  advocates  to  enrichment  „f  dte  lake  during  the  1960s  and 
show  that  fertilizing  Lake  Erie  would  have  no  , 970s>  ^ Erie  Comminee  suggests  that  it 

such  effects.  If  the  association  argues  that  sport  would  be  irresponsibie  to  advocate  adding 
and  economic  benefits  would  greatly  outweigh  phosphorus  ,0  uke  Erie  there  is  dear  sci- 

ecological  costs,  it  should  prove  this  as  well.  entific  evidence  Ais  would  be  an  appr0. 

How  do  the  goals  of  the  OFAH  proposal  priate  strategy  » 
for  Lake  Erie  fertilization  relate  to  the  goals  of  j dso  a more  explicit  consideration  of 
other  legitimate  stakeholders?  the  vaiues  an(j  gQa]s  Qf  all  stakeholders  in  de- 

OFAH  wants  to  encourage  growth  of  se-  termining  “appropriate  strategies”  for  human 
lected  fish  populations  to  increase  recreational  interaction  with  the  Lake  Erie  ecosystem. 


sprang  forth  in  near-shore  areas  of  the  lake,  in-  government  agencies  cannot  be  allowed  to  ex- 
terfering  with  boats  leaving  marinas  for  the  ercise  their  narrow  mandate  to  the  detriment 
open  lake  and  rerouting  yacht  races  to  deeper  of  the  public. 

waters.  Swimmers  had  to  contend  with  float-  It  is  essential  to  define  an  ecologically 
ing  rafts  of  weeds.  Weeds  and  zebra  mussel  sound  mix  of  resources  and  services  for  the 
shells  washed  up  on  to  the  beaches  and  rotted  lake  to  provide  not  just  one  feature  like  water 
in  the  sun,  interfering  with  beach  activities  and  clarity,  then  make  sure  that  the  policies  of  the 
increasing  the  clean-up  activities  of  cottagers,  different  government  agencies  do  not  jeopard- 
Beaches  were  posted  with  health  warnings  as  ize  this  goal.  Periodically,  society  and  govem- 
the  rooted  plants  held  the  bacterial-laden  agri-  ment  must  be  willing  to  intervene  in  the 
cultural  and  urban  drainage  waters  along  the  economic  system  of  nature  as  they  did  with  the 
shore.  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement,  which 

With  zebra  mussels  consuming  up  to  half  was  one  of  the  first  schemes  to  interfere  with 
of  all  the  food  produced  by  the  lake,  the  wall-  nature’s  economy  to  produce  a better  range  of 
eye  population  dropped  50  per  cent,  the  yellow  resources  and  services. 


Useful  links  to  more  information  on  the  World  Wide  Web: 

http://www.ofah.org/lakeerie2.htm  (OFAH  discussion  paper); 
http://www.glfc.org/lec/statement.htm  (GLFC  Lake  Erie  Technical  Committee); 
http://www.uoguelph.ca/~scrawfor/salmon/salmon.htm  (Crawford  Report  on  Introduction  of 
Exotic  Salmon  to  the  Great  Lakes); 

http://www.ontarionature.org/clubs/main.html  (Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists); 
http://www.web.net/~oen/groups.html  (Ontario  Environment  Network); 
http://www.glu.org  (Great  Lakes  United). 
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Art  Mirrors  The  Soul 

An  artist  who  loves  color  and  life  draws  on  his  craft  to  discover  himself 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


During  a six-month  sabbatical  from  U of  G in 
1981,  Andre  Auger  — director  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  — 
and  his  family  rented  a flat  above  the  village 
pub  in  Leutenbach,  Germany.  He  was  there  to  study 
university  management  systems,  but  that  wasn’t  what 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  village’s  400  residents.  Rather, 
he  piqued  interest  — and  even  some  consternation  — with 
his  off-hours  pastime  of  sketching  the  streetscapes  and 
architecture. 

“It  turns  out  I was  the  talk  of  the  town,”  he  says.  He 
laughingly  recalls  one  young  boy  who  stopped  on  the  street 
comer  one  day  where  Auger  stood  with  sketchbook  and 
pencil  in  hand,  and  asked:  “Are  they  going  to  build  a high- 
way through  here?” 

Apparently  it  was  no  laughing  matter  for  the  local  estab- 
lishment, whose  members  had  a Stammtisch  table  reserved 
in  the  downstairs  pub.  One  evening,  Auger  responded  to  a 
knock  at  his  door  to  encounter  the  innkeeper,  who  had  a 
dire-sounding  message  for  him:  “The  Stammtisch  would 
like  to  see  your  sketches.”  Later,  the  “evidence”  was  re- 
turned to  him,  along  with  an  invitation  to  join  the  group 
for  a drink  — “a  very  rare  privilege  indeed.” 

Closer  to  home  and  more  recently,  Auger  has  attracted 
some  attention,  not  for  sketching  on  street  comers,  but  for 
his  works  in  a medium  he  embraced  only  five  years  ago: 
pastels.  One  of  his  earliest  attempts  in  1 993  — called  Wheat 
Field  — won  honorable  mention  that  year  at  the  Painting 
on  the  Green  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Guelph  Arts  Council. 
Another  early  piece  — a drawing  of  the  Niagara  Gorge  — was 
the  housewarming  gift  to  the  Office  of  First-Year  Studies  when 
that  unit  branched  off  of  Auger’s  own  department  in  1994. 

Some  50  drawings  later,  he’s  still  learning  the  craft.  “I  never 
quite  know  whether  it  will  work.  Will  it  have  the  depth,  the 
shading?  Will  it  speak?” 

Standing  before  Wheat  Field,  which  hangs  among  his  own 
and  other  artists’  works  in  a hallway  leading  to  his  home  office, 
he  shakes  his  head,  points  out  the  “abominable  matting,  cheap 
paper.”  Still,  winning  that  honorable  mention  was  a turning 
point:  “That  for  me  was  a validation.”  And  a triumph  of  sorts, 
after  his  earlier  defeats  with  other  media.  He’d  tried  watercolors 
first.  “I  hated  it;  I got  angry  at  it.  Same  thing  with  oils  — I didn’t 
think  they  were  as  forgiving.” 

It  was  chance  that  led  him  to  pastels.  In  1993,  when  an  art  ex- 
change student  from  Germany  went  downtown  looking  for 
supplies,  Auger  tagged  along.  Recalling  the  crushed  tubes  of 


paint  littering  those  earlier  battlefields,  he  mimics  the  action  of 
sliding  open  the  shop’s  pastel  drawer,  pauses  and  says,  sotto 
voce:  “There  are  250  colors'.” 

Pastels  felt  right  almost  immediately.  Best  of  all,  they  re- 
quired none  of  the  fiddly  mixing  and  preparation  that  had  come 
with  a palette  and  brush.  “I  don’t  spend  a lot  of  time  with  my 
paintings”  — he  acknowledges  the  paradox  in  his  label  for  the 
pieces  that  adorn  many  of  the  rooms  in  his  home  — “I’m  not  a 
details  person.  I want  to  see  what  happens  when  1 move  a line 
fast.” 

The  resulting  loose  style  emphasizes  and  explores  shapes  and 
colors:  the  triangular  blocks  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  columnar  as- 
pens and  birches  in  a northern  Quebec  park,  the  red  of  dog- 
wood around  the  blue  of  the  pond  he  built  at  the  family  cottage. 
Gesturing  with  quick  hands  before  his  favorite  piece  — a draw- 
ing of  an  ancient  apple  tree  at  the  cottage  — he  points  out  the 
interplay  of  light  and  shade,  the  effect  of  intermingled  blues, 
purples  and  greens.  It  was  rapidly  drawn,  he  says,  but  “you 
know  what  it  is,  you  don’t  have  to  guess  it.  It’s  the  shapes  I want, 


the  general  feel.  It’s  almost  like  looking  at  something  with- 
out your  glasses  on.” 

Much  of  his  work  develops  from  photographs  taken 
during  his  travels,  particularly  to  Europe,  whose  landscapes 
and  villages  he  says  have  an  organic  beauty  and  harmony 
that  he  finds  lacking  in  Canadian  towns.  Auger  still  does  a 
lot  of  pencil  sketching,  most  often  on  visits  abroad,  such  as 
the  trip  to  Switzerland  he  plans  to  take  this  summer  with  his 
German-bom  wife,  Marion,  a Guelph  master’s  graduate 
who  is  executive  director  of  the  Guelph- Wellington  Dis- 
tress Centre.  “Sketching  was  a consolation  prize,"  says 
Auger.  “I  wanted  to  do  color.” 

He  says  what  he  loves  about  pastels  is  that  they’re  so  for- 
giving, allowing  spontaneity  in  working  up  colors  directly 
on  the  paper.  “What  I’m  doing  now  is  learning  how  to  pre- 
pare the  underpainting”  or  the  technique  of  working,  say, 
green  over  a base  of  purple  to  soften  the  appearance  of  foli- 
age. “I  used  to  love  to  look  at  watercolors.  Now  I find  myself 
looking  at  pastels  and  admiring  technique.” 

His  work  space  is  a converted  bedroom  at  the  rear  of  his 
tree-  and  shrub-embowered  home,  just  a 15-minute  walk 
from  his  office  in  the  University  Centre.  “It’s  the  place 
where  I really  live  deeply,”  he  says,  gesturing  to  the  numer- 
ous volumes  on  the  bookshelves,  many  of  them  philosophy 
texts  from  his  PhD  studies  completed  at  Guelph  in  1991. 

“My  wife  says  I have  extreme  enthusiasms  for  things,”  he 
says,  opening  a closet  to  reveal  stacked-up  boxes  full  of 
postage  stamps,  then  pointing  to  numerous  classical  CDs 
piled  on  a table.  On  the  drafting  table  placed  before  the  east- 
facing window  waits  a sheet  of  paper,  the  first  tentative  strokes 
roughed  out.  “I  get  up  at  five-thirty  or  six.  My  greatest  joy  is  in 
getting  up  early,  having  breakfast  alone,  having  time  on  the 
computer,  listening  to  music,  doing  work.” 

For  Auger,  creating  a pastel  drawing  — as  with  writing  po- 
etry, another  favorite  avocation  — is  not  a form  of  escapism  but 
a dialogue,  with  the  paper,  with  the  medium  and  with  himself. 

“Tending  the  garden  at  the  cottage  is  getting  away.  This  is 
coming  to  something.  Creating  is  letting  something  come  out.  I 
can  create  a mirror  that  allows  me  to  look  at  myself  and  learn 
about  myself.” 

Presumably,  he  also  sees  something  of  himself  in  his  chil- 
dren. Among  the  pieces  on  his  living  room-cum-gallery  walls  is 
a framed  rendering  of  poppies  by  his  daughter,  Jennifer,  who  is 
taking  a year  away  from  her  psychology  studies  at  U of  G to 
work  in  England.  His  son,  Tom,  is  a graphic  arts  instructor  and 
designer  at  Toronto’s  Humber  College. 


Ontario  Tree  Atlas  Nears  Completion 

Focus  of  Arboretum  project  shifts  to  areas  that  have  not  yet  been  well  surveyed 


AS  THE  FIRST-EVER  Ontario  tree 
atlas  nears  completion,  a final 
push  is  under  way  to  fill  in  the  last 
remaining  gaps  about  tree 
distribution  in  the  province. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Arbo- 
retum and  a small  army  of  volunteers 
have  been  surveying  trees  from  James 
Bay  to  Windsor  for  the  atlas.  During 
the  next  six  months,  as  the  project 
winds  down,  the  focus  will  shift  to  ar- 
eas that  have  not  yet  been  well  sur- 
veyed. 

“We  hope  to  complete  all  tree  sur- 
veys by  October,”  says  project  co- 
ordinator Rob  Guthrie.  “There  will  be 
a big  drive  this  summer  to  get  infor- 
mation from  high-priority  areas  in 


the  Windsor-to-Toronto  corridor 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 
New  volunteers  are  always  welcome." 

The  goal  of  the  atlas  is  to  provide 
an  accurate  record  of  the  distribution 
of  Ontario’s  tree  populations  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  forest  en- 
vironment. The  province  contains 
three  forest  areas:  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  area,  the  Boreal  Forest  and 
the  deciduous  Carolinian  region  (the 
only  one  that  exists  in  Canada).  The 
atlas  will  provide  valuable  research 
data  about  the  distribution  and 
number  of  native  and  non-native  tree 
species. 

Preliminary  findings  show  that 
southwestern  Ontario  has  the  greatest 


diversity  of  tree  species,  with  up  to  80 
species  per  10-kilometre  by  10-km 
plot 

To  date,  the  project  has  logged 
21,000  records  and  has  involved 
about  1,300  volunteers.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  atlas,  the  province  was  di- 
vided into  1 ,800  plots.  Each  volunteer 
is  responsible  for  surveying  one  or 
more  of  the  plots  to  determine  the 
number  and  types  of  tree  species. 

Once  the  surveys  are  completed, 
the  data  will  be  analysed,  and  possible 
historical  comparisons  will  be  made 
from  existing  archival  data.  The  final 
phase  of  the  project  will  involve  the 
publishing  of  a resource  book  and 
possibly  the  production  of  a 


CD-ROM  for  educators  and  re- 
searchers. 

The  atlas  will  also  be  invaluable 
for  locating  rare  or  endangered  tree 
species  for  inclusion  in  the  Arbore- 
tum’s gene  bank.  The  bank  currently 
maintains  a rare  woody  plant  seed 
orchard  of  16  species  that  are  being 
grown  for  future  restoration  work. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Ontario  tree  adas  project  and  how  to 
get  involved,  call  Guthrie  at  Ext.  36 1 5 
or  visit  the  Web  site  www.uoguelph. 
ca/-rguthrie. 

The  project  is  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Forest  Research  Institute. 

BY  MARGARET  BOYD 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Employment 
Network  Aids 
Rural  Youth 

A Rural  Youth  Employment 
Network  aimed  at  helping 
rural  youth  find  jobs  will  be 
launched  at  the  Ontario  4-H 
Council  Careermania  Conference, 
to  be  held  July  23  and  24  on 
campus.  The  official  launch  is  July 
23  at  3:15  p.m.  in  the  computer  lab 
in  the  Crop  Science  Building.  Prof. 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource 
Science,  will  be  on  hand,  along 
with  representatives  of  RYEN’s 
sponsors  — the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs,  agriCareers,  TDG  Inter- 
active, Bestard  Agricultural  Place- 
ments and  the  4-H  Council. 
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OCUFA  Awards  Mark  25  Years 


Retired  physics  professor  led  drive  to  introduce  first  province-wide  teaching  awards  in  1973 


Former  students  still  give 
retired  physics  professor  Jim 
Stevens  full  marks  for  his  memorable 
lectures  — even  those  students  who 
ended  up  all  wet  during  a 
demonstration  gone  wrong. 

“I’ve  always  been  excited  about 
demonstrating  principles  — that’s 
been  a hallmark  of  my  teaching,”  says 
Stevens,  who  was  named  University 
professor  emeritus  after  he  retired  in 
1996. 

One  favorite  parlor  trick  for  dis- 
cussing the  effects  of  gravity  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  was  to  swing  a 
bucketful  of  water  overhead  at  the 
end  of  a string.  “I  asked  them  what 
would  happen  if  the  string  were  cut.” 
They  found  out  for  themselves 
one  day  when  “the  string  snapped 
just  at  the  bottom  of  the  arc  and  I 
sprayed  all  the  students  in  the  first 
row.” 

It  was  a memorable  experience 
not  just  for  the  professor,  but  also  for 
his  students,  some  of  whom  recalled 
the  incident  following  Stevens’s  con- 
vocation address  last  winter. 

“They  remembered  me,”  he 
laughs.  “I  always  had  a flair  for  show- 
ing off.” 

The  abilities  to  charge  up  a topic 
and  make  connections  with  individ- 
ual students  are  high  on  his  list  of 
qualities  of  effective  teachers  — and 
some  of  the  attributes  that  Stevens 
hoped  to  see  recognized  25  years  ago 
when,  as  then  chair  of  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA),  he  led  the 
drive  to  introduce  the  first  province- 


wide teaching  awards. 

A quarter-century  later,  the  an- 
nual OCUFA  Teaching  and  Academic 
Librarianship  Awards  are  “still  the 
most  solid  awards  in  the  province,” 
he  says. 

Since  1973,  when  OCUFA  handed 
out  its  inaugural  awards  to  15  recipi- 
ents, the  association  has  honored  255 
academics.  That  includes  eight  aca- 
demic librarianship  awards  (one  per 
year)  given  since  1990.  Guelph  faculty 
members  have  brought  home  28 
OCUFA  awards  (see  accompanying 
list  of  U of  G award  winners),  includ- 
ing this  year’s  award  to  Prof.  Jorge 
Nef,  Political  Science. 

Nef  received  the  1997  award  dur- 
ing a 25th-anniversary  ceremony  in 
Toronto  this  spring  attended  by  five 
recipients  of  the  inaugural  awards,  in- 
cluding two  U of  G faculty  members. 

The  awards  are  intended  to  recog- 
nize individual  faculty  for  teaching 
excellence,  and  to  encourage  facility 
and  administrators  to  recognize  uni- 
versity teaching  and  teacher  compe- 
tence. In  making  their  choice, 
members  of  each  year’s  selection 
committee  consider  all  levels  of  uni- 
versity instruction  in  the  classroom, 
laboratory  or  faculty  member’s  office, 
and  incorporate  course  design,  cur- 
riculum development  and  organiza- 
tion of  teaching  programs. 

“These  are  fairly  prestigious 
awards  to  win  in  the  province  and  one 
of  the  few  mechanisms  whereby  uni- 
versity teachers  and  academic  librari- 
ans are  actually  recognized  for  what 
they  do,”  says  OCUFA  president 


Deborah  Flynn,  a psychology  profes- 
sor at  Nipissing  University. 

Stevens  recalls  the  early  argu- 
ments among  educational  psycholo- 
gists and  philosophers  about  the 
merits  of  a province-wide  teaching 
award.  “They  were  not  agreed  on 
whether  it  was  possible  to  evaluate 
teaching  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the 
award  the  prestige  it  required.” 

He  adds  that  teaching  support 
units  such  as  the  forerunner  of  Guel- 
ph’s Teaching  Support  Services  had 


surfaced  only  during  the  late  1960s. 
And  purists  pooh-poohed  the  notion 
of  recognizing  instructors  for  doing 
their  jobs. 

“There  has  always  been  discussion 
in  the  university  community  about 
teaching  and  about  the  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  good  teaching  — and  there 
still  is,”  says  Stevens,  who  has  chaired 
teaching  and  curriculum  committees 
of  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties, the  Science  Teachers  Association 
of  Ontario,  the  Canadian  Association 


of  Physicists  and  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Teachers.  “It’s 
much  more  recognized  now  that  uni- 
versities require  good  teaching  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  furthering 
knowledge  and  transmitting  it  to  stu- 
dents.” 

Flynn  adds  that  good  teaching  in- 
volves “not  just  having  knowledge, 
but  passing  it  along  in  many  different 
ways.” 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


U of  G OCUFA  Award  Winners 

Twenty-eight  U of  G faculty  members  have  won 

OCUFA  awards  since  they  were  first  presented  in  1973  — an 

average  of 

more  than  one  a year.  The  list  of  recipients  (and  their  department  at  the  time)  follows: 

1973 

Ron  Downey,  Clinical  Studies 

1987 

Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  8c  Poultry  Science 

Dana  Paramskas,  Languages 

J.J.  Hubert,  Mathematics  & Statistics 

1974 

Jack  Barclay,  Biomedical  Sciences 

198 8 

Ernie  McFarland,  Physics 

Jack  Madden,  Economics 

Wilfried  Rauser,  Botany 

Henrick  Malik,  Mathematics 

1991 

Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  81  Biochemistry 

1975 

Jim  Hunt,  Physics 

1992 

Joseph  Mokanski,  Mathematics  8c 

Joseph  Prokipcak,  Chemistry 

Statistics 

Alan  Wilshere,  Languages 

Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry  Sc. 

Biochemistry 

1976 

Bob  Balahura,  Chemistry 

1993 

Jack  Weiner,  Mathematics  8c  Statistics 

John  Bell,  Languages 

1994 

Nancy  Bailey,  English/Office  of 

1981 

William  Boyd,  Biomedical  Sciences 

First-Year  Studies 

1983 

Gordon  Lange,  Chemistry 

1995 

Alan  Filewod,  Drama 

1984 

Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology 

1996 

Donna  Palmateer  Pennee,  English 

1985 

Norman  Gibbins,  Microbiology 

Margaret  Priest,  Fine  Art 

1997 

Teaching  and  Research  Are  Part  of  Seamless  Whole 

Continued  from  page  1 


many  of  their  graduate  students, 
Nefs  teaching  and  mentoring  were 
“the  defining  experience  of  their  un- 
dergraduate years”  and  that  his  stu- 
dents enter  graduate  school  with  a 
superior  background. 

The  accolades  — and  the  teaching 
awards  — are  a reflection  of  Nefs 
longtime  commitment  to  excellence 
in  teaching  and  education,  but  he  is 
not  one  to  bask  in  the  spotlight. 
“Teaching  is  not  about  being  in  the 
spotlight  or  about  minutes  in  front  of 
the  camera  or  about  good  quotes,”  he 
says.  “It’s  the  totality  of  one’s  com- 
mitment to  the  learning  process.” 

CRITICAL  THINKING  PRIZED 

He  is  pleased,  therefore,  with  the 
significance  of  the  OCUFA  award.  "It 
is  recognition  of  a career,  not  just  one 
shot  or  a number  of  courses.  It  recog- 
nizes a position,  a philosophy  and  a 
practice  in  education.  It  also  signifies 
more  than  an  award  for  teaching.  It’s 
an  award  for  education,  for  the  con- 
tributions of  an  individual  to  the  pro- 
cess of  creating,  shaping  and  sharing 
knowledge  and  culture.” 

The  beginnings  of  Nefs  own  edu- 
cation were  shaped  in  his  native 
Chile,  in  an  educational  climate 


where  critical  thinking  was  prized 
and  teachers  were  always  challenged 
by  their  students.  As  a university  stu- 
dent, first  at  the  University  of  Chile 
and  later  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
the  Latin  American  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences  in  Chile  and  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  he  was 
further  influenced  by  scholars  such  as 
Paulo  Freire,  who  saw  education  as 
the  practice  of  freedom  and  believed 
there  is  no  distinction  between 
teacher  and  learner. 

“We  are  all  students,”  says  Nef. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a teacher 
with  a capital  TV  It’s  a two-way  pro- 
cess of  communication  in  which 
learner  and  teacher  become  one.  I 
have  to  co-operate  with  my  students 
and  they  have  to  co-operate  with  me, 
or  no  teaching  takes  place.” 

Through  such  interaction,  Nefs 
philosophy  of  education  has  shaped 
— and  been  reshaped  by  — hun- 
dreds of  students  over  the  years. 
“Theory  and  philosophy  are  inter- 
connected with  practice  — they  are 
inextricably  linked,”  he  says. 

He  sees  a similar  seamlessness  be- 
tween teaching  and  research. 

“The  reason  I’m  called  a good 
teacher  is  because,  first  and  foremost, 


I am  a researcher.  In  fact,  I’m  a 
stronger  researcher  than  teacher.  But 
when  I’m  doing  research,  I’m  always 
thinking  about  ways  to  communicate 
the  results,  ways  to  take  the  labora- 
tory to  class.” 

A specialist  in  Latin  American 
comparative  politics,  development 
studies,  comparative  public  admini- 
stration, international  relations  and 
methodology,  Nef  has  produced  1 1 
books  and  monographs,  70  peer- 
reviewed  chapters  and  articles  and  65 
papers  and  presentations. 

“Research  is  the  base  of  the  ice- 
berg — lectures  are  only  the  tip,”  says 
Nef.  “Without  the  sense  of  context, 
the  lecture  would  be  irrelevant” 

It’s  his  desire  to  give  students  that 
sense  of  context  that  has  led  to  his 
multimedia  approach  to  teaching. 
This  includes  using  films  (some  he 
has  prepared  himself),  seminars, 
maps,  simulation  games  and  confer- 
ences. “I  take  a multimedia  approach 
because  you  can’t  teach  pure  abstrac- 
tions; you  have  to  show  how  things 
interconnect  with  a real  and  concrete 
world.” 

He  does  not,  however,  allow  tech- 
nique to  define  the  substance  of  his 
teaching.  “Method  must  always  be 


subordinate  to  substance;  teaching 
won’t  be  effective  if  there  is  no  con- 
tent I am  a technology  freak,  but  I 
don’t  want  the  ffeakiness  to  take 
over.” 

A GLOBAL  CONTEXT 

Nef  also  strives  to  bring  a global 
context  to  the  classroom.  “You  have 
to  prepare  people  to  be  global  citi- 
zens, to  become  thinking,  critical 
individuals,  not  just  passive  consum- 
ers.” 

In  1978,  he  spearheaded  the  devel- 
opment of  Guelph’s  new  expanded 
undergraduate  program  in  interna- 
tional development  aimed  at  ena- 
bling students  to  look  more  deeply 
and  broadly  at  international  issues. 
He  chaired  the  international  develop- 
ment program  from  1978  to  1984  and 
initiated  and  pioneered  a successful 
annual  international  development 
conference  that  was  planned  and  im- 
plemented by  students.  He  himself 
was  co-organizer  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Ethical  Choices  in  an 
Age  of  Pervasive  Technology,  held  at 
UofG  in  1989. 

Nef  has  spent  time  teaching,  con- 
sulting or  doing  research  in  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  Panama, 


Europe,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Papua-New 
Guinea,  Ecuador,  Argentina  and  Bra- 
zil. In  1995,  he  was  an  official  member 
of  Team  Canada  in  the  area  of  cultural 
exchanges  during  Prime  Minister  Jean 
Chretien’s  visit  to  Chile. 

Recognized  nationwide  for  his 
contributions  to  Latin  American  stud- 
ies in  Canada,  Nef  is  a fellow  of  the 
Centre  for  Research  on  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  (CERLAC)  at  York 
University,  was  co-director  of 
CERLAC’s  Ecuador  project  from  1989 
to  1993  and  is  a former  president  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  Studies. 

For  Nef,  the  OCUFA  award  has 
special  significance  not  only  because 
of  its  recognition  of  his  lifelong  com- 
mitment to  teaching,  but  also  because 
his  nominators  were  a former  student, 
PhD  graduate  Janet-Marie  Huddle, 
and  the  late  professor  Bill  Graf,  a close 
friend  and  colleague  who  died  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

“Bill  was  a role  model  for  me,”  says 
Nef.  “If  anyone  deserved  an  OCUFA 
award,  it  was  Bill.  He  was  a decent  hu- 
man being,  a great  scholar  and  a great 
teacher.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  him.” 

BY  BARBARA  CHANCE 
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FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  waterfront  cottage, 
Dyers  Bay  between  Tobermory  and 
Lion’s  Head,  available  July  31  to  Aug. 
14,  822-9092. 


Room,  parking,  laundry,  on  bus 
route,  no  pets,  non-smoker,  no  lease, 
$325  a month  inclusive,  Floriano, 
826-0892. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  Victorian 
home  near  Exhibition  Park,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  suitable  for  visiting 
professor,  available  Sept.  15  to  May 
31, 1999,  $950  a month  inclusive,  Ext. 
4668  or  763-7932  evenings. 


Furnished  holiday  home  in  the  south 
of  France  at  Antibes/French  Riveria, 
two  bedrooms,  two  baths,  small  gar- 
den, available  weekly  and  monthly; 
also  apartment  in  Paris,  Nicole, 
836-6745. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  parking,  air  conditioning, 
washer/dryer,  suit  single  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $450  a month  inclu- 
sive, references  required,  763-2632. 


Four-bedroom  home  in  south  end, 
four  baths,  central  air  and  vac,  secu- 
rity system,  within  walking  distance 
to  campus,  $1,300  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, Lorraine  or  Dana,  836-2238. 


Bachelor-style  furnished  basement 
apartment,  separate  entrance,  park- 
ing for  one  car,  no  pets,  non-smokers, 
available  Sept  1,  $500  a month  inclu- 
sive, 824-5192. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
walking  distance  to  campus,  parking 
for  one  vehicle,  suit  single  non- 
smoker,  available  immediately,  $550 
a month,  Ext.  2849  or  763-1085  after 
6 p.m.  or  send  e-mail  to  lwil- 
son@hr.admin.  uoguelph.ca. 


Cat  carrier,  medium  size,  Ext.  6580. 


1982  Honda  V45  Magna  motorcycle, 
runs  great,  821-3787. 


Saxophones:  Yamaha  Pro  tenor,  alto, 
soprano,  mint  condition,  766-1988 
or  ekalwa@uoguelph.ca. 


1988  Volvo  740GL  station  wagon, 
Ext.  4934, 836-6264  or  send  e-mail  to 
jthomason@ovcnetuoguelph.ca. 


1989  Honda  Accord  LX,  five-speed, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  certified, 
156,000  kilometres;  Panasonic  23- 
inch  color  TV;  Citizen  CD  player, 
Technics  two-way  loudspeakers;  din- 
ing table  with  chairs;  double  futon, 
Gabor,  Ext.  2189  or  824-0711  eve- 
nings. 


1990  Chrysler  Dynasty,  3L  V6,  four- 
door,  block  heater,  regularly  main- 
tained, certified,  160,000  km, 
836-6076  or  send  e-mail  to  droz@ 
physics.uoguelph.ca. 


1993  Ford  Ranger  4x4,  3L  V6,  certi- 
fied, well  maintained,  120,000  km, 
mostly  highway,  Ext  2384  or 
843-5915. 


Couch  and  chair,  sofabed,  two  Rox- 
ton  end  tables,  coffee  table,  Aimee, 
leave  message  at  826-0170. 


Chinese  orchids,  one  with  flower 
buds,  823-0479  or  send  e-mail  to 
ysong@uoguelph.ca. 


486  IBM  clone,  15-inch  color  moni- 
tor, 821-8701  after  5 p.m. 


Historical  house  in  Fergus,  3,750 
square  feet,  nine  rooms  plus  sun- 
room,  two  baths,  large  lot  in  quiet 
area,  Walter  or  Christine,  787-1032 
after  2 p.m. 


Twin  bed  set  plus  dresser,  solid 
cherry;  3/4  bed,  dresser,  two  night 
tables  plus  lamps,  painted  pine, 
824-3193  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  condo, 
close  to  campus,  central  air,  gas  fire- 
place, five  appliances,  837-9916. 


IBM  ThinkPad  560E,  12.1 -inch 

screen,  Intel  Pentium  133Mhz  proc- 
essor, Windows  ’95,  Lotus  Smart 
Suite,  modem,  519-893-9834  or  send 
e-mail  to  jhenein@uoguelph.ca. 


Chocolate  Labrador  puppies,  regis- 
tered, bom  April  8,  dew  claws 
removed,  Kincardine,  519-396-3120. 


Small  rosewood  wall  unit;  Eaton’s 
Viking  washing  machine,  good  con- 
dition, Ext  4146  or  653-3511. 


Moffat  fridge  and  stove,  almond, 
good  condition,  823-8548  after  4 p.m. 


Ikea  double  bed;  colonial-style 
dinette  for  four;  TV  cart  with  glass 
doors  and  swivel  top;  GE  answering 
machine;  dinette  for  two,  Rose  or 
Lalit,  823-9782. 


Master  of  library  science  student  and 
U of  G honors  BA  graduate  seeking 
part-  or  full-time  summer  employ- 
ment best  suited  as  a research  assist- 
ant, but  eager  for  any  challenges, 
Jayne,  763-6552  or  ejohnson@ 
freespace.net. 


Volunteer  subjects  for  neuroscience 
experiments.  Ext  6098. 


Students  to  work  at  new  student  reg- 
istration Sept.  8 from  7:45  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Applications  available  at  Aca- 
demic Records  Section,  UC  level  3. 


Spare  bed  and  bedding  for  family  of 
two  adults  and  young  child,  also 
chairs,  tables,  couch,  radio,  TV,  toys 
for  boy,  Ext  2555  or  Ext  76573 
between  4 and  9 p.m. 


Furnished  accommodation  for  PhD 
student  and  family  from  New  Zea- 
land for  fall  semester,  willing  to 
housesit,  references  available,  send 
e-mail  to  Judith  at  jreg@pequod. 
otago.ac.nz. 


Used  laptop  in  good  condition;  14-  or 
15-foot  sailing  dinghy,  Michael,  Ext 
6257. 
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The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Sharon  Livingstone,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
July  6 at  10  a.m.  in  the  Couple  and 
Family  Therapy  Centre.  The  thesis  is 
“Balancing  Work  and  Family:  Per- 
spectives of  Employed  Individuals 
Providing  Care  to  Adults  with  Spe- 
cial Needs  in  a Canadian  Context” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joseph  Tindale. 

The  final  examination  of 
Heather  Rocchetta,  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Microbiology, 
is  July  7 at  1 p.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is 
“Molecular  Analysis  of  A-Band 
Lipopolysaccharide  Synthesis  in 
Pseudomonas  Aeruginosa.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Joseph  Lam. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Gary  Halbert,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  is  July  8.  The  presentation  be- 
gins at  9:30  a.m.  in  OVC  Learning 
Centre  1715,  followed  by  the  de- 
fence in  Pathobiology  101.  The  the- 
sis is  “Evaluation  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  Infection  with  Chlamydia 
Psittaci  in  Ewes  and  a Model  for  Ve- 
nereal Infection  of  Rams.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Patricia  Shewen. 

The  final  examination  of 
Douglas  Tate,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 


the  Department  of  Zoology,  is  July 
10  at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Occurrence  Patterns  of  the 
Brown-Headed  Cowbird  and  Rates 
of  Brood  Parasitism  in  Island  Versus 
Mainland  Habitats.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Sandy  Middleton. 

The  final  examination  of  Zhen- 
juan  Liu,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Economics,  is  July  10  at 
10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  312.  The  the- 
sis is  “Nonparametric  and  Semi- 
parametric  Estimation  and  Testing 
of  Econometric  Models.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Thanasis  Stengos. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Judaline  Hodgson,  Fam- 
ily Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
is  July  15  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Couple 
and  Family  Therapy  Centre.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Experience  of  Time  in 
Families:  The  Employed  Single- 
Parent  Perspective.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Anna  Dienhart. 

The  final  examination  of 
Ronghua  Liu,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  July  20  at  2 pan.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Fluorescence  Studies  on  the  Nu- 
cleotide Binding  Domains  and  Sub- 
strate Interactions  of  P-Glyco- 


protein.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Frances  Sharom. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Jayagopala  Reddy, 
Pathobiology,  is  July  21.  The  presen- 
tation is  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology 
2152,  followed  by  the  defence  in 
Room  101.  The  thesis  is  “Cytokines 
in  Pigs  Bred  Selectively  for  High  and 
Low  Immune  Response.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc 
candidate  Derek  Stockley,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
July  24  at  10  a.m.  in  Macdonald  Hall 
1 54.  The  thesis  is  "Work  and  Family: 
Competing  Forces  in  Men’s  Struggle 
for  Time.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly. 

The  final  examination  of  John 
Beaton,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  July  29  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  Couple  and  Family  Ther- 
apy Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Intergen- 
erational  Relationships:  Marital 

Conflict  Involving  Grandparent  Is- 
sues.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joan 
Norris. 

The  final  examination  of  Jon- 
Paul  Voroney,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 


Statistics,  is  July  29  at  1 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is  “Spa- 
tial and  Temporal  Patterns  in  Chemi- 
cal Systems:  Theoretical  and 

Computational  Approaches.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Anna  Lawniczak. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Alexandra!  Merica,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  July  29  at  2 p.m. 
in  Chemistry  and  Microbiology  370. 
The  thesis  is  “Tandem  Free-Radical 
Reactions  in  Natural  Product  Synthe- 
sis: An  Approach  to  the  A/B  Ring  Sys- 
tem of  the  Abeotaxanes.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Gordon  Lange. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Lynn  McIntyre,  Food  Science, 
is  July  31  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Laboratory 
Service,  Boardrooms  A,  B and  C.  The 
thesis  is  “Application  and  Evaluation 
of  Bacterial  Viruses  in  Rapid  Method- 
ologies for  the  Detection  of  Food- 
Borne  Pathogens.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  William  Lachowsky,  Food 
Science,  is  July  31  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Laboratory  Services  Boardroom  A. 
The  thesis  is  “Enumeration  of  Bacte- 
rial Load  in  Bulk  Tank  Raw  Milk: 
Evaluation  of  Various  Techniques.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths. 


V E N T S 

ARBORETUM 

Astronomer  and  author  John 
Daicopoulos  leads  the  workshop 
“Strictly  Stargazing”  in  August, 
with  sessions  running  Aug.  4,  6, 
11,  13,  18  and  20  from  8 to  10 
p.m.  Cost  is  $75.  Registration  is 
required  by  July  14.  For  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  4110. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  Donald  Schlafer  of  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  Cornell  University  discussing 
“Probing  Placental  Function  in 
Health  and  Disease:  Models  of 
Placental  Insufficiency”  July  8 at 
3:30  p.m.  in  OVC  Learning  Cen- 
tre 1715.  On  July  20,  Federico 
Zuckermann  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  explains  “Cyto- 
kine Mediated  Modulation  of  the 
Cellular  Immune  Response  of 
Swine  to  Pseudorabies  and  PRRS 
Viruses”  at  3 p.m.  in  Pathobiol- 
ogy 101. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 
presents  Barry  Smith  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo explaining  “Metaphysics  of 
Biology”  July  9 at  5 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  312. 


Christophe  Lasseur  of  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency  in  the  Neth- 
erlands offers  an  “Overview  of 
Bioregenerative  Life  Support 
Research  at  ESA:  Introduction  to 
the  MELISSA  Project”  July  29  at 
1:15  p.m.  in  OVC  1713. 


Application  forms  are  now  avail- 
able for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Program.  Candidates  must  be 
between  18  and  23  as  of  Oct.  1 in 
the  fall  in  which  they  apply  and 
must  have  completed  their 
undergraduate  degree  by  the  end 
of  the  summer  before  they  enrol 
at  Oxford.  For  information,  call 
Prof.  Cathy  Walsh  at  Ext.  3519. 


An  international  languages  pro- 
gram will  run  July  6 to  24  at  St. 
John  School  for  children  from  JK 
to  Grade  8,  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  836-8785. 


Canada  World  Youth  needs  host 
families  for  a youth  exchange  in 
Guelph  Aug.  7 to  Oct  7.  A sti- 
pend is  provided  to  host  families. 
For  information,  call  Jo-Ann 
Citrigno  at  826-9435. 


The  15th  annual  Hillside  Festival 
runs  July  24  to  26  at  Guelph  Lake. 
Performers  include  Bruce 
Cockbum,  Stephen  Fearing, 
Black  Cabbage,  House  of  Velvet 
and  Corduroy  Leda.  The  festival 
also  features  a reading  series,  a 
children’s  area,  drumming  work- 
shops, crafts  and  a food  pavilion. 
For  ticket  information,  call 
763-6396. 
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M Trademark  of  CIBC 


At  CIBC,  we  can  turn 
your  retirement  savings  into  income. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


Oic 

We  see  what  you  see. 


Inuit  Art  Becomes  Part  of  U of  G Heritage 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  has  only  public  collection  of  Inuit  art  in  the  world  with  specialized  collecting  focus  on  contemporary  drawings 


Over  the  course  of  the 

summer,  many  of  us  will  travel 
far  to  view  another  culture,  to  visit  a 
renowned  art  gallery  or  to  teach  our 
children  about  Canada’s  heritage. 
What  a pity  if  we  let  the  whole 
summer  go  by  and  don’t  take  the 
opportunity  to  do  these  things  right 
here  on  campus ...  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre. 

The  drawings  by  Canadian  Inuit 
artists  that  are  exhibited  at  the  centre 
will  show  you  a part  of  Canada  that 
many  of  us  will  never  see  as  tourists. 
They  tell  a story  of  a culture  rich  with 
shamanism  and  spirit  imagery  and 
the  artists’  personal  experiences  of 
living  on  the  land.  It’s  a story  told  by 
artists  still  living  today  who  have 
made  the  dramatic  — and  sometimes 
tragic  — transition  from  a traditional 
hunting  culture  to  a modem  society, 
complete  with  satellite  TV  and  space- 
ships. 

Many  of  the  works  currently  on 
display  in  an  exhibit  that  focuses  on 
the  images  of  children  in  Inuit  society 
are  drawn  from  the  centre’s  perma- 
nent collection  of  almost  500  draw- 
ings. For  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
Guelph  area,  these  works  are  also  part 
of  the  story  of  a local  art  centre  that 
has  earned  a strong  reputation 
among  art  historians,  artists  and  col- 
lectors. The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  has  the  only  public  collection 
of  Inuit  art  in  the  world  with  a spe- 
cialized collecting  focus  on  contem- 
porary drawings. 


The  theme  of  the  traditional  drum  dance  has  inspired  many  Inuit  artists,  though  rarely  does  this  subject  reach 
the  emblematic  stature  that  it  does  in  the  work  of  Jessie  Oonark.  In  this  drawing,  she  uses  the  circle  to 
represent  the  igloo  shape  and  symbolize  the  integrity  of  the  drum  dance  and  its  centrality  within  the  traditional 
Inuit  culture. 

The  Inuit  collection  is  a compan-  The  collection  of  Inuit  drawings  be-  seem  far  removed  from  U of  G’s  roots 
ion  to  the  centre’s  representation  of  gan  in  1980  with  purchase  funds  in  Ontario  agriculture,  the  desire  to 
Canadian  art  over  the  past  three  cen-  donated  by  Guelph  company  Omark  preserve  part  of  Canada’s  heritage 
turies  and  its  outdoor  sculpture  gar-  Canada  (now  Blount  Canada  Ltd.)  and  to  make  a significant  contribu- 
den.  In  all  three  areas,  director  Judith  through  the  leadership  of  Ken  tion  to  scholarship  are  echoed 
Nasby  is  guiding  the  development  of  Hammill,  a 1951  OAC  graduate  who  throughout  the  campus.  Nasby  en- 


an  art  collection  that  brings  recogni- 
tion to  the  University  and  the  city. 


was  general  manager  at  the  time. 
Although  Inuit  drawings  may 


Pudlo  Pudlat’s  first  drawings  in  the  early  1960s  were  mostly  simple  silhouette  figures,  but  this  1983/84 
drawing  of  a flying  figure  shows  a mature  integration  of  themes  that  takes  the  viewer  from  the  image  of  a bird 
to  a fish  (the  traditional  ways  for  shamans  to  travel)  to  an  airplane  (suggesting  the  intervention  of  modern 
technology  into  Inuit  culture).  photos  courtesy  of  macdonald  stewart  art  centre 


couraged  the  emphasis  on  Inuit  art 
because  it  was  an  area  where  the 
newly  established  art  centre  could 
play  a major  role  in  collecting  and  art 
interpretation. 

Until  July  26,  the  art  centre  is  also 
hosting  the  first  Canadian  exhibition 
of  one  of  the  most  recognized  private 
collections  of  Inuit  drawings  — that 
of  Frederick  and  Lucy  Herman  of  Vir- 
ginia. Interestingly,  the  Herman  col- 
lection was  inspired  in  part  by  the 
couple’s  1989  viewing  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  from  U of  G’s  Inuit 
collection. 

Nasby  says  the  Hermans  began 
collecting  Canadian  Inuit  drawings 
initially  to  add  a different  artistic  tra- 
dition to  their  already  extensive  col- 
lection of  western  masterpieces,  but 
they  were  soon  fascinated  by  the 
drawings  as  “a  record  of  a civilization 
that  has  disappeared,  but  whose 
members  still  live.” 

Until  mid-century,  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  Canada’s  Arctic  lived  a 
semi-nomadic  lifestyle  similar  to  that 
of  their  ancestors  from  past  millen- 
nia. Few  Inuit  had  access  to  paper, 
pencils  and  other  art  supplies  until 
the  1960s,  says  Nasby,  but  since  then, 
there  has  been  a tremendous  increase 
in  the  production  of  and  demand  for 


Inuit  art.  North  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans are  most  familiar  with  sculp- 
tures, prints  and  wall  hangings; 
drawings  were  produced  primarily  as 
a resource  for  printmaking  programs. 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  collection 
contains  a range  of  works  dating  from 
the  1960s  to  the  present  day  that 
document  the  development  of  draw- 
ing as  an  art  form  among  the  Inuit. 
Nasby  says  this  maybe  a unique  expe- 
rience in  the  history  of  art  — being 
able  to  watch  and  support  Inuit  artists 
as  they  mature  in  their  drawing  skills 
and  artistic  expression. 

For  the  art  centre,  that  support 
means  more  than  purchasing  draw- 
ings from  contemporary  artists.  Un- 
der Nasb/s  direction,  the  centre  has 
taken  a leadership  role  in  exhibiting 
and  promoting  scholarship  on  these 
works.  She  and  other  art  historians 
have  interviewed  many  of  the  artists 
personally  and  prepared  biographical 
sketches  that  have  increased  the  artis- 
tic and  historical  value  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

Over  the  years,  Nasby  has  curated 
three  touring  exhibitions  from  the  U 
of  G collection,  including  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  Inuit  art  to  be  opened  in 
an  arctic  community.  The  1994  “Qa- 
manittuaq  (Where  the  River  Wid- 
ens): Drawings  by  Baker  Lake  Artists” 
was  the  first  opportunity  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Baker  Lake  to  view  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  own  art  in  their  home 
village.  That  exhibition  is  still  touring 
in  the  southern  United  States. 

Last  month,  the  people  of  Baker 
Lake  opened  a second  exhibition, 
“Qamanittuaq  Drawings,”  to  cele- 
brate the  establishment  of  a commu- 
nity heritage  centre.  It  will  stay  in 
Baker  Lake  until  January  1999,  then 
travel  to  other  areas  of  the  Canadian 
Arctic. 

A Canada  Council  grant  helped 
fund  the  exhibition  and  a commemo- 
rative publication. 

If  your  vacation  plans  include  a 
trip  to  the  Keewatin  District  in  the 
Northwest  Territories,  be  sure  to  visit 
the  exhibition  of  Guelph-owned 
Inuit  drawings  in  Baker  Lake.  But  if 
not,  you  can  enjoy  a view  of  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  and  learn  about  the  Inuit 
culture  without  leaving  home. 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s exhibition  on  the  child  in  Inuit 
society  and  drawings  from  the  visit- 
ing Herman  collection  is  open  Tues- 
day to  Sunday  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 
until  July  26. 

The  Herman  collection  also  con- 
tains 50  western  drawings  from  the 
16th  to  the  20th  century  and  is  cu- 
rated by  Nasby  and  Prof.  Chandler 
Kirwin,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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Budget  Boosts  Science,  Engineering  Research 

Three  NSERC  initiatives  include  funding  for  young  researchers  and  industry  partnerships 


fS|jfl|HIS  ISSUE 

THE  ONTARIO  Summer  Games 
come  to  Guelph  this  month.  In  this 
issue  of  @GueJph,  Games  organizer 
Tim  Mau  reflects  on  planning  for 
the  event,  and  former  track  star. 
Rachelle  Clausen  retraces  her  route 
from  the  Games  to  the  Olympics. 
See  pages  4 and  5. 


2 GEOGRAPHY  prof 
launches  development 
project  in  China. 


4 GUELPH  Molecular 
Supercentre  seeks  new 
business. 


5 NEW  BIOLOGY  course 
gives  entering  students 
the  big  picture  on  life. 

6 SUBMISSIONS  are  due 

for  provincial  research 
funding. 


6 PUNT  A TREE  -but  not 
species  that  can  help  increase 
urban  ozone. 

See  you  in 
September 

This  is  the  final  summer  issue  of 
@Guelph.  The  first  issue  of  the  fall 
semester  will  appear  Sept.  16.  Copy 
deadline  is  Sept.  9. 


Snakes  Alive 


Robert  Murphy,  a herpetologist  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  youngsters  from  the  Campus  Child-Care 
Co-op  admire  a black  rat  snake  in  a live-animal  display  during  a gathering  of  ichthyologists  and  her- 
petologists held  july  16  to  22  at  U of  G.  Murphy  was  one  of  about  1,040  delegates  from  20  countries  who 
visited  Guelph  for  joint  annual  meetings  of  five  professional  associations. 

PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 


Let  the 
Games 
Begin 

Young  Ontario  athletes 
set  to  descend  on  Guelph 

The  tocsin  has  sounded: 
“D-Day"  is  near.  With  one  week 
until  the  Ontario  Summer  Games  get 
under  way,  campus  resources  are  mobi- 
lizing for  an  invasion  of  sorts,  by  a 
small  army  set  to  call  U of  G their  tem- 
porary “Home  Sweet  Home." 

Close  to  3,000  athletes,  officials  and 
coaches  will  be  registered,  housed,  fed 
and  entertained  on  campus  over  the 
four  days  of  the  Games  Aug.  13  to  16, 
and  those  numbers  will  be  swelled  by 
an  additional  400  volunteers  from  the 
community  who  will  be  on  hand  dai- 
ly to  help  staff  ensure  things  run 
smoothly. 

Making  the  visitors  feel  welcome  is 
just  one  part  of  U of  G’s  role  in  the 
Games.  In  addition  to  being  the  main 
sponsor  and  housing  the  "Athletes' 
Village,"  the  University  will  serve  as  the 
Games’  central  administrative  hub. 
Transportation  to  events  will  be  co- 
ordinated from  campus,  and  the  main 
medical,  security,  central  communica- 
tions and  media  facilities  for  the  Games 
will  all  be  housed  here. 

In  addition,  the  opening  celebra- 
tion and  closing  ceremonies  will  take 
place  at  Alumni  Stadium,  and  several 
sporting  events  will  be  held  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  Ontario  Summer  Games  bring 
together  the  province's  best  young  ath- 
letes (most  aged  15  to  17)  to  compete 
in  19  sports.  Many  will  go  on  to  the 


Things  looked  lbss  than 
promising  for  Guelph  PhD  stu- 
dent Serguei  Grabtchak  last  spring 
when  he  received  a polite  letter  from 
the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  turning  down  his  grant 
application  to  continue  studying 
advanced  semiconductor  materials. 
Three  months  later,  the  clouds  lift- 
ed with  the  arrival  of  another 
NSERC  missive,  this  time  awarding 
him  a portion  of  the  $71  million  in 
new  funding  for  science  and  engi- 
neering research  provided  to  the 
council  in  the  1998  federal  budget. 

“It  will  give  me  the  opportunity 
to  go  anywhere  I want  to  get  experi- 
ence,” says  Grabtchak  of  the  post- 
doctoral fellowship  worth  $70,000 
over  two  years  that  he  will  receive 
from  NSERC.  After  defending  his 
thesis  this  month  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  he 
will  apply  for  a position  at  another 
Canadian  university  to  continue  his 
research. 


Grabtchak  was  one  of  three 
young  researchers  at  U of  G — and 
a long  list  from  across  the  country, 
many  of  whom  will  bring  their 
NSERC  funding  to  Guelph  — to 
receive  a portion  of  the  new  fund- 
ing. And  he’s  one  of  many 
researchers  — new  and  established 
— welcoming  three  recent  NSERC 
funding  announcements  that  have 
provided  some  relief  for  science  and 
engineering  research  budgets  at  uni- 
versities across  Canada. 

In  early  June,  NSERC  announced 
how  it  plans  to  spend  the  $71-mil- 
lion  increase  it  received  in  the  fed- 
eral budget,  which  restored  the 
council’s  funding  for  1998/99  to 
1994/95  levels.  NSERC  will  receive 
$493  million  this  year,  up  from  the 
previously  projected  $422  million.  It 
is  slated  to  receive  $495  million  next 
year  and  $501  million  the  year  after. 

The  funding  will  be  directed  to 
several  initiatives,  many  designed  to 
support  young  researchers  and 
encourage  partnerships  between  uni- 


versities and  industry. 

“Almost  two-thirds  of  our  new 
funds  will  go  to  create  opportunities 
for  graduate  students  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows  to  pursue  research 
careers  and  alleviate  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  they  face,”  said 
NSERC  president  Tom  Brzustowski 
in  announcing  the  initiative.  “These 
measures,  coupled  with  major  new 
NSERC  investment  in  university 
research  and  university  partnership 
with  industry,  will  help  make  science 
and  engineering  careers  more  attrac- 
tive for  young  Canadians." 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  U of  G’s 
vice-president  (research),  says  the 
$71-million  increase  is  aimed  at 
recruiting  and  retaining  the  best  of 
the  young  talent  in  Canada  to  take 
an  interest  in  and  participate  in 
research.  “I  think  that’s  essential  if 
Canada  is  going  to  be  positioned  in 
knowledge-based  business,"  he  says. 

Through  a 10-per-cent  increase 
to  researchers’  existing  grants, 
NSERC  will  provide  $20.4  million 


this  year  to  increase  research  stipends 
and  improve  training  for  graduate 
students  and  postdoctoral  fellows. 
Effective  April  1,  the  maximum 
graduate  student  stipend  payable 
from  an  NSERC  grant  rose  to 
$16,500  from  $15,000.  NSERC  has 
increased  the  minimum  payment  to 
a postdoctoral  fellow  to  $25,000  and 
removed  the  ceiling  on  that  amount. 

NSERC  will  also  award  700  new 
postgraduate  scholarships  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships,  including  some 
that  it  could  not  afford  to  fund  dur- 
ing its  last  competition. 

The  council  plans  to  set  aside 
$7.2  million  to  pay  for  2,000  new 
awards  next  year  under  its  under- 
graduate student  research  awards 
program  — a move  lauded  by  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  dean  of  gradu- 
ate studies.  When  this  program  was 
cut  for  larger  universities,  U of  G 
introduced  its  own  program  this 
summer  to  fund  undergraduate 
research  assistantships  for  financial- 
Continued  on  page  6 


Canada  Games,  and  some  will  eventu- 
ally make  it  to  the  Olympics. 

With  a tiny  permanent  staff,  Games 
organizers  must  rely  on  community 
and  volunteer  involvement  to  make  the 
four-day  competition  a success.  For 
these  1998  Games,  that  has  been  more 
than  forthcoming.  More  than  2,000 
individuals  (many  of  them  U of  G fac- 
ulty, staff,  students  and  alumni)  from 
Guelph  and  area  have  volunteered  their 
time,  and  sponsors  large  and  small  have 
contributed  services,  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  money. 

The  Games  co-chairs  are  Mary  Joy 
Morgan,  manager  of  recreational  ser- 
vices with  the  City  of  Guelph,  and 
Larry  Pearson,  a graduate  of  U of  G 
and  a member  of  Board  of  Governors. 

“The  success  of  the  Games  depends 
on  and  is  about  community  partner- 
ships, partnerships  with  the  volunteer 
community  and  the  corporate  com- 
munity," says  Pearson.  “We  have  had 
tremendous  community  spirit  and 
commitment  at  all  levels,  and  I’m  very 
Continued  on  page  2 
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China  Project  Builds  on  Longtime  Partnerships 

CIDA-funded  venture  aims  to  help  Chinese  balance  rural  economic  and  environmental  pressures 


CALL  IT  A CASE  of  tOO  much  SUC- 
cess.  By  the  early  1990s,  a plan  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  establish 
rural  industries  had  brought  needed 
jobs  to  many  people  and  had  helped 
bridge  the  divide  between  city  and 
country.  But  that  success  carried 
unexpected  environmental  and  man- 
agerial consequences,  says  Prof.  K.C. 
Tan,  Geography. 

Helping  the  Chinese  balance  rur- 
al economic  and  environmental  pres- 
sures is  the  purpose  of  a development 
project  headed  by  Tan  that  was  offi- 
cially launched  in  Hangzhou  follow- 
ing an  academic  gathering  that  he 
attended  with  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  in  Nanjing  last  spring. 

The  third  Canada-China 
University  Presidents’  Conference 
— funded  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 


(CIDA)  and  organized  by  China’s 
ministry  of  education  and  the 
Association  of'  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC)  — 
attracted  representatives  from  uni- 
versities, development  agencies  and 
governments  of  both  countries. 
Rozanski  participated  as  chair  of 
the  AUCC  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  gave  a 
paper  on  international  co-opera- 
tive development. 

Building  on  two  similar  gather- 
ings held  since  1988,  the  group  dis- 
cussed ideas  for  working  more  close- 
ly with  one  another  and  with  other 
public-  and  private-sector  partners 
in  education  and  development  ini- 
tiatives along  the  lines  of  Tan’s  pro- 
ject. 

Under  his  project  — a four-year, 
$ 1.3-million  venture  funded  by 


CIDA  — U of  G researchers  and 
their  partners  from  Zhejiang 
Agricultural  University  in  Hangzhou 
will  explore  ways  to  promote  sus- 
tainable growth  in  China’s  rural 
economy  and  communities.  Other 
Guelph  principals  are  Profs.  Alun 
Joseph,  Richard  Kuhn  and  Wei  Xu, 
Geography;  Michael  Moss, 
Environmental  Sciences;  Lianxi 
Zhou,  Consumer  Studies;  and 
Truman  Phillips  and  Wayne  Howard, 
Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business. 

An  ambitious  industrialization 
policy  begun  in  China  in  the  mid- 
1970s  has  brought  employment  to 
about  half  of  the  rural  laborers  who 
had  been  deemed  surplus.  “They 
have  to  account  now  for  the  other 
half,”  Tan  said  earlier  this  summer, 
fresh  from  his  five-week  visit  abroad 


to  attend  the  conference  and  oversee 
the  project. 

Tan,  who  is  “adjunct  professor  for 
life”  at  the  College  of  Rural 
Enterprises  at  the  Chinese  universi- 
ty, says  the  project  will  focus  on 
improving  living  standards  and  envi- 
ronmental practices  and  on  updating 
management  practices  in  government 
and  business  as  the  country  contin- 
ues its  rural  industrialization  drive. 

Rozanski  notes  that  CIDA  is 
funding  the  Hangzhou  project 
"because  it  teaches  business  skills  that 
will  translate  into  improved  living 
standards  and  environmental  well- 
being for  people  who  live  in  China’s 
small  villages.” 

The  initiative  builds  on  long- 
standing partnerships  between 
Canadian  and  Chinese  academics 
and  development  officials  and  espe- 


Food and  Shelter  Provided  for  3,000  Games  Attendees 


Continued  from  page  1 


happy  with  the  way  the  big  partners 
— the  city,  the  Ministry  of 
Citizenship,  Culture  and  Recreation 
and  the  University  of  Guelph  — have 
contributed.” 

Adds  Morgan,  “We  said  from  Day 
One  .that  these  would  be  the  best 
Ontario  Summer  Games  ever,  and 
we’re  sticking  to  that.” 

Pearson  notes  that  the  motto  of 
the  games  is  “Reach  for  Your 
Dreams,”  and  “our  focus  throughout 
has  been  to  ensure  that  each  athlete 
who  comes  to  Guelph  can  do  just 
that.” 

Irene  Thompson,  U of  G’s  assis- 
tant director  of  residence  life  and  desk 
services,  chairs  the  Summer  Games 
Services  Committee,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  "elemental”  concerns  of 
each  participant  — food,  water  and 

Correction 

In  the  June  3 issue  of  @Guelph, 
Prof.  Ron  Subden  should  have  been 
identified  as  a faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  Food  Science. 
In  the  July  2 issue,  Prof.  Rick  Upfold 
should  have  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture. 


shelter.  The  organizational  challenge 
is  mammoth,  but  in  hand. 
Registration  of  athletes,  coaches  and 
officials  will  take  place  at  the  Eccles 
Centre,  a task  that  in  itself  will  be 
managed  on  the  fly  because  final 
team  selections  for  many  sports  will 
not  be  made  until  a week  before  the 
Games  begin.  All  residences  except 
for  Mills  will  be  used  to  house  the  vis- 
itors. To  prepare  for  the  invasion. 
Student  Housing  Services  and 
Custodial  Services  staff  will  spend  five 
days  preparing  residences. 

Athletes  and  officials  will  reach 
competition  sites  on  a special  bus  ser- 
vice from  parking  lot  PI 3 near  South 
Residences. 

Hospitality  Services  was  chosen  as 
the  official  food  supplier  for  the 
Games.  This  includes  supplying  full 
breakfast  and  dinner  menus  for  3,000 
people  at  Creelman,  Prairie  and 
Mountain  cafeterias  and  organizing 
the  delivery  of  box  lunches  to  com- 
petitors at  the  scattered  venues.  Lunch 
delivery  by  refrigerated  truck  must  be 
tied  to  competition  schedules  so  that 
athletes,  coaches  and  officials  receive 
their  meals  during  gaps  in  competi- 
tion, and  all  deliveries  must  be  com- 
pleted between  1 1 a.m.  and  2 p.m. 


Hospitality  Services  expects  to  serve 
some  8,000  meals  over  the  course  of 
the  Games,  plus  provide  alternative 
meal  plans  for  participants  with  spe- 
cial dietary  requirements. 

Besides  the  regular  “meal  plan,” 
Hospitality  Services  will  cater  special 
events  during  the  Games,  including 
a barbecue  on  Johnston  Green  for 
3,000  people,  a formal  civic  reception 
at  the  River  Run  Centre  before  the 
opening  celebration  and  a thank-you 
dinner  for  Games  volunteers.  In  addi- 
tion to  three  campus  cafeterias  that 
will  be  kept  open  during  the  evenings 
as  snack  bar  and  hospitality  rooms,  a 


program  of  formal  entertainment  has 
been  arranged  for  each  night,  slated 
to  wrap  up  well  before  the  athletes’ 
curfew  each  evening. 

“The  Games  provide  the 
University  with  a wonderful  way  to 
showcase  the  beauty  of  our  campus, 
the  exceptional  abilities  of  our  service 
providers  and  the  wide  range  of  facil- 
ities and  resources  on  campus,”  says 
Thompson. 

Admission  to  Summer  Games 
sporting  events  is  free,  except  for  those 
held  at  Guelph  Lake.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  822-GAME. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Come  Celebrate  the  Games 

The  Ontario  Summer  Games  will  open  with  color,  light,  music,  words  of 
welcome  and  a bang,  and  the  campus  community  is  invited  to  take  part. 
The  opening  celebration  takes  place  Aug.  13  at  7 p.m  at  Alumni  Stadium, 
and  promises  to  be  a gala  event  with  something  for  everyone  — a fireworks 
extravaganza,  the  parade  of  athletes,  the  official  torch-lighting  ceremony 
and  performances  by  pop  group  Spirit  of  the  West  and  local  multicultural 
and  music  talent. 

Isabel  Bassett,  provincial  minister  of  citizenship,  culture  and  recreation, 
will  be  among  the  dignitaries  on  hand  to  officially  open  the  Games. 

Tickets  are  $6  and  are  available  at  the  River  Run  Centre  and  HMV  or  by 
calling  763-3000. 


SPENDING  AUTHORITY 

Board  of  Governors  has  authorized 
a $5-million  building  project  that,  it 
is  claimed,  will  cost  us  nothing 
( @Guelph , July  2).  The  required 
money  will  be  provided  by  grant 
applications  that  have  been  submit- 
ted, although  not  yet  approved,  and 
by  a “dedicated  fund-raising  pro- 
gram” that  is  “in  progress.” 

During  recent  months,  I have 
submitted  several  research  grant 
applications  totalling  a few  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  I trust  that  the 
board  will  authorize  me,  too,  to 
spend  these  sums  before  1 actually 
receive  the  grants  and  that  any  “tem- 


porary cash  requirements  . . . will  be 
found  from  . . . external  borrowing.” 
PROF.  DAVID  JOSEPHY 
CHEMISTRY  AND 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

A TRIBUTE  TO 
BETTY  KING 

Betty  King,  a staff  member  in  the 
School  of  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English 
who  died  July  9,  was  well-loved  by 
all  graduate  students.  She  took  a 
personal  interest  in  each  one  of  us 
and  often  knew  our  individual 
academic  (and  social)  states-of- 
affairs  better  than  we  did  our- 


selves. 

This  year,  I struggled  to  keep 
up  my  creative  work  while  pursu- 
ing graduate  studies;  this  was  an 
area  of  my  life  that  Betty  always 
strongly  encouraged  and  remind- 
ed me  often  not  to  let  slide  under 
other  pressures.  I can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  express  the  students’ 
collective  sadness  except  through 
a poem.  She  would  have  expected 
as  much  from  me,  I imagine.  I 
hope  it  expresses,  to  use  an  apt 
cliche,  the  very  real  inspiration  she 
was  to  me,  both  artistically  and 
personally,  and  what  she  meant  to 
all  of  us. 


The  Silent  Hall 
for  Betty  King 
The  bell  was  not  a bell  / 
but  a speaker,  Ellen,  /announcing 
what  it  should  appeal:  / our  world's 
wagging  tongue  / has  lost  its  fulcrum 
/ and  cannot  lift  a word.  / We  left 
our  names  in  your  mouth  but  swal- 
lowed yours,  / now  we  can  find  noth- 
ing to  say.  / The  sky  should  have 
curved  grey  / over  us,  an  iron  bell  / 
struck  dumb  by  lightning’s  jagged 
crack,  / but  instead  blinked  brightly, 
/ tears  all  wrung  out.  / Today  we 
buried  the  voice  / that  spoke  us.  / 
Betty,  our  ears  are  burning. 

Sonnet  L’Abbe 


cially  on  the  role  played  by  U of  G 
and  by  Tan  in  Chinese  rural  devel- 
opment. He  hopes  to  involve  other 
postsecondary  institutions  from  both 
countries  in  the  project,  which  is  one 
of  eight  such  initiatives  currently 
funded  by  CIDA  in  China. 

Having  established  a research  and 
training  centre  in  China  and  having 
organized  a national  symposium 
there  on  rural  urbanization  and 
industrialization,  Tan  helped  co- 
ordinate two  conferences  for  Chinese 
visitors  to  Guelph  this  summer. 
Faculty  members  from  Zhejiang 
Agricultural  University  who  arrived 
last  month  will  attend  workshops 
until  mid-August;  several  govern- 
ment officials  and  researchers  will 
also  visit  Guelph  this  month  for  a 
study  tour. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


MORIAM 


Betty  King,  graduate  secretary  in  the 
School  of  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English,  died 
July  9.  She  was  49.  She  joined  the 
Department  of  English  in  1990  and 
had  previously  worked  on  campus 
from  1972  to  1979  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  and  the 
Office  of  the  President.  Predeceased 
by  her  husband,  George,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  Michael  and  Kevin. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held 
Sept.  11  at  4:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  for  Lin  Coburn,  a fourth- 
year  English  student  and  former  staff 
member  who  died  June  20.  She  will 
be  awarded  an  honors  BA  with  dis- 
tinction posthumously  at  fall  convo- 
cation. She  had  previously  worked  in 
the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  from  1974  to  1987 
and  is  survived  by  her  husband,  John, 
and  her  daughter,  Jennifer.  A memo- 
rial scholarship  has  been  established 
in  Mrs.  Coburn’s  name. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
EQUITY  DIRECTOR 
LEAVES  U OF  G 

Ralph  Agard,  director  of 
the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office  since  1995, 
is  leaving  the  University 
Aug.  31  to  do  internation- 
al consulting  related  to 
institutional  change  in 
large  public-sector  envi- 
ronments. A search  for  a 
new  director  will  begin  this 
fall.  In  the  interim,  Jodie 
McConnell  will  serve  as 
acting  director. 

JUDICIAL  OFFICER  NAMED 

Mary  Childs  of  Guelph  has  been 
named  U of  G’s  new  judicialoffi- 
cer.  A graduate  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
Law  School,  she  was  a profession- 
al officer  for  Western’s  faculty 
association  from  1987  to  1996  and 
has  had  special  training  in  tri- 
bunals. Childs  will  join  the 
University  Aug.  17  and  will  be 
located  in  the  Senate  Office  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre, 
Ext.  8633. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
NEWSLETTER  EARNS 
NATIONAL  ACCLAIM 

Independent  Study’s  marketing/ 
liaison  newsletter,  IS  Link,  was 
named  best  marketing  publica- 
tion in  its  category  by  the 
Canadian  Association  for 
University  Continuing  Education. 
Independent  Study  director  Bill 
Culp  accepted  the  award  at  the 
association’s  annual  conference  at 
the  University  College  of  Cape 
Breton  in  June.  Published  twice  a 
year,  IS  Link  is  distributed  to 
about  12,000  people  around  the 
world. 


PSA  ELECTS  NEW  EXECUTIVE 

Irene  Thompson  of  Student 
Housing  Services  was  elected 
chair  of  the  Professional  Staff 
Association  for  1998/99  at  the 
PSA’s  annual  meeting  in  June.  The 
new  executive  also  includes  past 
chair  Doug  Blain  of  Computer 
Centre  Services,  secretary  Lorna 
Wojcicki  of  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital  and  treasurer 
Linda  McKenzie-Cordick  of  the 
CPES  dean’s  office.  Members-at- 
large  are  Sherry  Baris,  Paul 
Bradshaw,  Shari  Dorr,  Martin 
Homberg,  Maire  Pratschke, 
Jennifer  Reader  and  Len  Zaifrnan. 
The  position  of  vice-chair  is 
vacant. 


GUELPH  PLAYS  HOST  TO 
FOLLOW-UP  WORKSHOP 

Researchers  from  around  the 
world  came  to  U of  G this  spring 
to  compare  and  discuss  their 
results  from  a workshop  held  last 
August  in  Reno,  Nevada,  on  mer- 
cury emissions  from  natural  geo- 
logical settings.  Nicknamed 
Desert  StoRMS  (Study  and 
Testing  of  the  Release  of 
Mercury),  the  Reno  workshop 
involved  a full  week  of  experi- 
mental measurements  and  dis- 
cussions. Prof.  Grant  Edwards, 
Engineering,  says  it  was  an  hon- 
or for  Guelph  to  be  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  follow-up  workshop. 


It's  Summer  Time  and... 


Library  Offers  Shuttle  Service 


With  much  of  the  Uof  G Library 
closed  for  reorganization  and 
renovation  this  month,  the  University 
will  run  a daily  shuttle  service  to 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  University  of 
Waterloo  to  accommodate  people  who 
wish  to  use  those  libraries.  The  van  will 
be  available  from  Aug.  8 to  30,  with 
pickup  at  the  back  of  the  U of  G 
Library. 


The  van  will  leave  from  Guelph 
weekdays  at  8:45  a.m.  and  1:15  p.m.  and 
weekends  at  1 2: 1 5 p.m.  Drop-off  points 
are  the  Wilfrid  Laurier  Library  and  the 
Dana  Porter  Library  at  Waterloo. 

The  van  will  return  from  Laurier  at 
1 1:20  a.m.  and  3:50  p.m.  weekdays  and 
4:05  p.m.  weekends.  It  will  return  from 
the  University  of  Waterloo  at  11:15 
a.m.  and  3:45  p.m.  weekdays  and  4 


p.m.  weekends. 

The  University  of  Waterloo  libraries 
will  be  closed  Aug.  16  and  17,  22  and 
23,  and  29  and  30. 

Here  on  campus,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  provide  alternative 
study  space  during  final  exams  Aug.  6 
to  17.  Rooms  236  and  304  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


if|E  O PLE 


WINEGARD  NAMED 
TO  ORDER  OF  CANADA 

Former  U of  G president  and 
Guelph  MP  Bill  Winegard  was 
named  an  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  July.  The  former  science 
minister  was  cited  for  his  varied 
and  influential  career  as  an  educa- 
tor, administrator,  scientist  and 
politician.  Named  members  of  the 
Order  of  Canada  were  former 
Board  of  Governors  member 
Beverly  Masco  11  and  author  Austin 
Clarke,  who  was  writer-in-resi- 
dence  at  Guelph  last  fall. 


STEVENS  HEADS  ROTARY  CLUB 

University  professor  emeritus  Jim 
Stevens,  Physics,  became  the  80th 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Guelph  July  1.  A member  of  the 
club  since  1978,  Stevens  first  came 
to  Guelph  in  1957  as  a professor  of 
mathematics  and  physics  at  OAC 
and  later  served  as  assistant  vice- 
president  (academic)  from  1978  to 
1984.  He  retired  in  1996. 


ENGLISH  PROFESSOR 
LAUNCHES  TWO  BOOKS 

Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer, 
Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English,  has  given  read- 
ings from  her  new  book  of  poems, 
Marrying  the  Sea,  at  the  National 
Library  in  Ottawa,  at  the  Arts  Bar 
in  Toronto  and  in  Detroit.  She  will 
officially  launch  the  book  - as  well 
as  a non-fiction  work  called  Honey 
and  Ashes:  A Story  of  Family- at  the 
Eden  Mills  Writers’  Festival  Sept. 


PROVOST  SPEAKS 
SCANDINAVIA 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  and  collab- 
orators presented  two  papers  and 
two  posters  at  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  on  PIXE 
and  Its  Applications  in  Lund, 
Sweden,  and  the  Second  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Fish 
Otolith  Research  in  Bergen, 
Norway.  Campbell  also  presented 
the  conference  summary  in  Lund 
as  chair  of  the  international  orga- 
nizing committee  for  the  confer- 
ence series. 


LEADERSHIP  EDUCATORS  MEET 

Laurie  Schnarr,  manager  of  lead- 
ership, service  and  involvement 
programs  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre,  present- 
ed a plenary  session  at  the  16th 
annual  Leadership  Educators’ 
Conference  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  in  June. 
Her  talk  was  titled  “Social  Change 
Model  Simulation.” 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SOFTWARE 
SYSTEMS  FOCUS  OF  TALKS 

Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  co-chaired 
the  International  Symposium  on 
Environmental  Software  Systems 
(ISESS)  1998  in  Austria  in  June. 
Papers  from  the  conference,  which 
focused  on  “Design  Principles  for 
Environmental  Information  Sys- 
tems,” will  appeared  in  a special  edi- 
tion of  the  journal  Environmental 
Modelling  and  Software  that  Swayne 
is  guest  editing.  He  is  also  editing  a 
companion  volume  of  the  journal 
based  on  the  best  papers  of  the  1 997 
ISESS  conference. 


...four  day  camps  for  area  children 
are  in  full  swing  on  campus. 

Clockwise  from  upper  right,  soc- 
cer on  Johnston  Green  is  just  one  of 
the  activities  — including  sports, 
arts  and  crafts,  games  and  outdoor 
education  — lined  up  for  about  6oo 
children  enrolled  in  this  summer’s 
Gryphon  Activity  Camps. 

Old  Jeremiah  is  a perennial 
attraction  for  day  camp  youngsters. 

Courtney  Rowell,  left,  and  Peter 
Cressman  raise  a fingerprint  to  find 
out  who  “stole"  the  secret  bubble 
gum  recipe  during  one  of  seven 
week-long  Creative  Encounters  sci- 
ence and  engineering  camps  run  by 
the  recently  merged  Youth 
Engineering  and  Science/Virtual 
Adventures  Camps  of  Canada  program. 

Instructor  Kelly  Milton  helps  a young  artist  shape  her 
creation  during  a recent  art  camp  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  where  more  than  8o  children  are 
attending  six  week-long  sessions  this  summer. 

Children  enrolled  in  this  summer’s  Theatricks  drama 
camp,  led  by  U of  G drama  grads  Godric  Latimer  and 
Tawnya  Johnston,  perform  a skit  on  the  stage  of  Massey 
Hall. 

PHOTOS  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 
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Ontario  Summer  Games: 

An  Event  to  Call  Our  Own 

‘As  the  city  plays  host  to  thousands  of  visitors  from  across  the  province,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  showcase  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  our  community,  including  the  University” 


BY  TIM  MAU 


Editors  note:  Tim  Mau,  a 1992  BA  and  1993  MA  graduate  of  U 
of  G,  a Winegard  Medallist  and  former  star  basketball  Gryphon,  is 
general  manager  of  the  Ontario  Summer  Games,  which  will  bring 
about  2,400  of  Ontario's  most  promising  young  athletes  to  Guelph 
Aug.  13  to  16.  Here,  he  offers  a behind-the-scenes  look  at  putting 
on  the  Games. 

The  phone  has  become  my  best  friend.  When  I took  the 
job  as  general  manager  of  the  Ontario  Summer  Games 
seven  months  ago,  chatting  on  the  phone  was  the  last 
thing  1 expected  to  be  doing.  But  it’s  turned  out  to  be 
a crucial  part  of  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  dozens  of  commit- 
tee members  and  dealing  with  sponsors. 

It  was  an  easy  decision  to  make  when  I was  offered  the  job 
back  in  January.  Sports  are  in  my  blood.  I have  an  extensive  sports 
background,  having  played  competitive  basketball  for  various 
provincial  and  national  teams  as  well  as  for  U of  G and  Oxford 
University.  I was  also  a competitor  for  Team  Ontario  at  the  1985 
Canada  Winter  Games  in  Sydney,  N.S.  So  1 understand  the  impor- 
tance of  such  events  to  young  athletes.  They  need  the  encour- 
agement of  fans  to  keep  aiming  higher.  Whether  they  finish  first 
or  10th,  they  need  to  be  recognized  for  doing  their  best. 

Pulling  together  the  entire  Games  organization  is  what  I do 
now.  Surrounded  by  an  overworked  but  enthusiastic  office  staff 
at  the  Stone  Road  Mall,  I am  responsible  for  ensuring  everything 
is  in  place  for  a seamless,  fun,  exciting  Ontario  Summer  Games. 

These  Games  are  like  the  Summer  Olympics,  except  on  a 
smaller  scale.  They  will  allow  people  to  see  gold-winning  per- 
formances by  future  Olympians.  That’s  why  we  are  working  so 
hard  to  get  supporters  in  Wellington  County  and  across  the 
province  out  to  participate  and  support  the  Games.  With  a list 
of  sports  from  the  more  exotic  (archery,  rifle  shooting,  rowing 
and  water  skiing)  to  the  traditional,  including  basketball,  rugby 
and  lacrosse,  the  Games  should  provide  solid  entertainment  for 
everyone,  whether  you’re  a sports  enthusiast  or  not. 

Guelph  Lake,  normally  a popular  summer  retreat  to  begin 
with,  should  be  particularly  inviting  during  the  Games  weekend 
as  it  plays  host  to  the  archery,  sailing,  canoeing/kayaking,  row- 
ing and  cycling  events.  There  are,  however,  several  other  “com- 
petition pods”  for  the  Games,  including  Centennial  High  School 
(volleyball,  soccer  and  beach  volleyball).  Exhibition  Park  (base- 
ball, softball  and  tennis),  the  Guelph  Lake  Sports  Fields  (rugby 
and  softball)  and  St.  James  High  School  (track  and  field,  basket- 
ball and  lacrosse).  The  goal  was  to  make  it  convenient  for  ath- 
letes to  interact  and  for  spectators  to  view  more  than  one  sport. 


Organizing  an  event  of  this  magnitude  is  no  small  feat. 
Preparations  began  in  earnest  about  two  years  ago.  The  city  had 
initially  contemplated  submitting  a proposal  for  the  1996  Summer 
Games  that  were  held  in  London,  but  opted  instead  to  send  a del- 
egation to  those  Games  as  a means  of  laying  the  groundwork  for 
its  successful  bid  to  host  the  1998  competition.  Although  city 
staff  toiled  to  produce  a worthy  bid  package  in  the  fall  of  1996, 
the  real  work  began  once  Guelph  was  awarded  the  1998  Games 
in  March  of  1997.  The  euphoria  subsided  quickly,  and  the  Games 
Organizing  Committee  (GOC)  immediately  began  to  concen- 
trate on  the  multitude  of  tasks  at  hand. 

We  are  relying  on  the  sizable  help  of  our  local  sports  organi- 
zations as  a support  system  to  make  the  Games  go  off  flawlessly. 
We  wanted  to  make  local  people  with  experience  in  running  dif- 
ferent sporting  events  a central  anchor  to  the  Games.  And  they 
certainly  have  been. 

A general  manager  spends  a great  deal  of  time  doing  “admin- 
istration” work.  That’s  a polite  way  of  saying  fixing,  sorting,  argu- 
ing, pleading,  apologizing  and  thanking  - and  sometimes  for- 
getting. Fortunately,  I have  an  extremely  hard-working  committee 
of  volunteer  chairs  and  subchairs  who  have  been  meeting  for 
more  than  a year  to  divide  the  work. 


Aside  from  the  sound  leadership  of  the  GOC,  the  success  of 
an  event  like  the  Summer  Games  depends  on  the  generous  finan- 
cial support  of  numerous  businesses,  clubs  and  organizations, 
not  to  mention  a mammoth  volunteer  labor  pool.  The  entire 
community  has  rallied  behind  the  cause.  More  than  1,700  indi- 
viduals have  offered  their  help  to  run  the  sports  competitions 
and  to  provide  a variety  of  services  to  the  participants  over  the 
four  days  of  the  Games.  In  fact,  the  response  has  been  so  over- 
whelming that  we  have  been  forced  to  create  a waiting  list  of  vol- 
unteers. 

The  participation  of  the  corporate  community  has  been  equal- 
ly impressive.  Close  to  $90,000  in  cash  and  more  than  $300,000 
in  gifts-in-kind  have  been  raised  so  far. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  University  of  Guelph  community 
has  played  an  integral  role  in  the  Games  planning  process.  Along 
with  the  City  of  Guelph,  the  Ministry  of  Citizenship,  Culture  and 
Recreation,  and  the  two  local  school  boards,  U of  G was  identi- 
fied as  a “partner”  in  this  venture  when  the  bid  proposal  for  the 
Games  was  submitted  in  the  winter  of  1997.  It  was  a natural  asso- 
ciation for  the  University  because  it  would  be  serving  as  the 
“Athletes’  Village.” 

But  the  University’s  involvement  with  the  Games  extends  well 
beyond  beds  and  box  lunches.  Many  GOC  members  happen  to 
be  either  Guelph  employees  or  alumni.  One  of  the  Games  co- 
chairs,  Larry  Pearson,  is  a Guelph  graduate  and  member  of  the 
University’s  Board  of  Governors.  Guelph  grad  Gord  Barr,  a char- 
tered accountant  with  Robinson,  Lott  8c  Brohman,  is  the  chair 
of  the  Games  finance  committee.  Albert  Tschirhart,  a 1975  BA 
graduate  of  Guelph  who  is  now  a geography  teacher  at  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  High  School,  is  the  sports  technical  chair.  As  for 
University  employees,  Irene  Thompson  of  Student  Housing 
Services  heads  the  Games  services  committee,  and  David  Phillips 
of  the  University  Bookstore  is  responsible  for  producing  and  sell- 
ing a variety  of  Ontario  Summer  Games  souvenirs. 

Ostensibly  a sporting  weekend,  the  Summer  Games  are  much 
more  than  that.  As  the  city  plays  host  to  thousands  of  visitors 
from  across  the  province,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  showcase 
the  beauty  and  splendor  of  our  community,  including  the 
University,  and  to  demonstrate  our  warmth  and  hospitality.  I 
encourage  everyone  to  join  us  Aug.  13  at  Alumni  Stadium  for  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Games  and  to  get  out  to  the  various 
venues  to  cheer  on  some  of  Ontario’s  finest  young  amateur  ath- 
letes. The  Games  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  an  event  to  remem- 
ber, one  that  all  Guelphites  will  be  proud  to  call  their  own. 


Guelph  Molecular  Supercentre  aims  to  boost  business  for  DNA  synthesis , sequencing  and  fingerprinting  services 


Bring  your  genes  to  Guelph. 

Looking  to  capitalize  on  the 
growth  of  biotechnology,  especially 
in  food  and  agriculture,  the  recently 
formed  Guelph  Molecular 
Supercentre  (GMS)  is  casting  further 
afield  for  customers  for  its  molecular 
laboratory  facilities  at  U of  G. 

“We  believe  the  GMS  is  well-posi- 
tioned to  increase  business  for  the 
future  because  a lot  is  happening  now 
in  Guelph  in  biotechnology,”  says 
Arlene  Yee,  who  oversees  operation 
of  the  two  GMS  sites  on  campus  as 
manager  of  Laboratory  Services’  ana- 
lytical services  unit. 

Within  the  next  year,  she  hopes  to 
double  the  percentage  of  external 
clients  using  the  centre’s  services,  par- 
ticularly food  and  agricultural  cus- 
tomers working  in  microbial  food 
safety,  animal  breeding,  plant  variety 


improvement,  plant  and  animal  clin- 
ical diagnostics,  and  basic  research. 

The  GMS  offers  DNA  synthesis, 
sequencing  and  fingerprinting  ser- 
vices to  University  researchers  and 
external  clients.  These  services  help 
researchers  identify  novel  genes  asso- 
ciated with  economically  important 
traits  to  develop  value-added  plants 
and  animals  for  the  agri-food  indus- 
try. DNA  fingerprinting  enables 
researchers  to  characterize  and  track 
food-  and  water-borne  microbial 
pathogens.  The  lab  also  does  peptide 
synthesis  (construction  of  small  pro- 
teins), construction  of  genes  that  pro- 
duce functional  proteins  and  con- 
tractual research. 

Until  last  fall,  many  of  these  ser- 
vices had  been  offered  to  corpora- 
tions, government  and  academic 
researchers  by  two  independent  labs 


on  campus.  Although  the  labs  still 
occupy  separate  quarters  — one  in 
Laboratory  Services,  the  other  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology  in  the 
Axelrod  Building  — the  University 
brought  them  under  one  wing  to 
reduce  operating  expenses  and 
improve  service. 

"The  GMS  is  a good-news  story,” 
says  Stephanie  De  Grandis,  U of  G’s 
industry  liaison  manager  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  GMS  advisory  committee. 
“Our  researchers  now  have  access  to  a 
‘one-window’  source  of  state-of-the-art 
molecular  equipment  and  expertise.” 

About  90  per  cent  of  GMS  clients 
are  U of  G faculty,  graduate  students 
and  postdoctoral  researchers.  In  fact, 
all  of  the  processing  done  in  the 
Zoology  Department  facility  — for- 
merly called  the  Genalytic  Laboratory 
and  funded  by  the  colleges  of 


Biological  Science  and  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  — is  for  campus 
researchers  seeking  help  with  projects 
such  as  mapping  animals’  genetic 
blueprints. 

Its  twin  facility  in  Laboratory 
Services  handles  most  of  the  work  for 
external  clients,  which  include  Health 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Food 
Inspection  Agency,  Chateau  des 
Charmes,  Queen’s  University  and  the 
University  of  British  Columbia. 
Previously  called  Geneologics,  this 
lab  was  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Agricultural  and  Food  Laboratory 
Services  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs. 

In  looking  to  double  the  percent- 
age of  external  customers.  Laboratory 
Services  hopes  to  develop  its  high- 
end  business  in  advanced  DNA  analy- 


sis in  the  agri-food  business  and  in 
genetic  fingerprinting,  says  Yee. 

For  example,  Laboratory  Services 
has  worked  with  private  companies  to 
develop  and  refine  rapid  diagnostic 
tests  to  detect  microorganisms  that  can 
cause  major  human  health  problems 
by  contaminating  food  and  water. 

The  centre  is  run  by  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  Yee;  De  Grandis; 
Prof.  Teresa  Crease,  Zoology;  CBS 
dean  Bob  Sheath;  and  John  Lynch, 
research  manager  of  Laboratory 
Services.  This  year,  GMS  will  launch 
a complementary  technical  advisory 
board  of  University  researchers  to  dis- 
cuss technological  developments  and 
methods,  to  strengthen  links  among 
faculty  in  various  departments  and 
to  suggest  technology-transfer  ideas. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
AND  MARGARET  BOYD 
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Closing  the  loop 

Ontario  Summer  Games  evoke  memories  of  broken  finish-line  tapes,  mended  shin  splints 

by  Alexander  Wooley 


For  rachelle  clausen,  having  Guelph  play  host  to  this 
year's  Ontario  Summer  Games  represents  a merry-go- 
round  that  has  come  full  circle  during  the  last  quarter 
century. 

In  1973,  the  Guelph  native  participated  in  the  first  Ontario 
Summer  Games  in  Oshawa.  She  was  a local  track  star  at  Bishop 
MacDonnell  High  School,  and  the  Summer  Games  launched 
her  athletic  aspirations. 

“The  Ontario  Summer  Games  was  the  first  ‘Games’  I ever 
went  to,”  says  Clausen,  who  since  1990  has  been  a teacher  at  U 
of  G’s  Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre.  “I  remember  being  real- 
ly overwhelmed  at  the  scale  of  the  Games  organization  and  the 
sheer  numbers  of  athletes.  I was  also  a little  afraid  because  I 
didn’t  know  what  the  competition  would  be  like.” 

Whatever  jitters  she  felt  at  that  first  Summer  Games  were 
soon  left  in  the  dust,  as  were  many  of  her  race  competitors. 
Within  three  years,  she  had  run  in  the  Olympics  and  broken 
Canadian  and  world  records.  For  the  2,500  young  competitors 
who  will  be  in  Guelph  Aug.  13  to  16,  Clausen’s  story  should  serve 
as  inspiration. 

It  began  in  Oshawa,  where  she  ran  well  enough  to  earn  a trip 
to  the  Canada  Games  in  British  Columbia.  “Because  I won  this 
great  trip,  I decided  to  stick  with  track,”  she  recalls  with  a laugh. 
She  won  silver  at  the  Canada  Games  in  Burnaby,  running  in  the 
400  metres,  her  strongest  event. 

Clausen  was  developing  as  a runner,  rising  to  the  level  of  the 
increasingly  stiff  competition  she  faced.  She  won  a bronze  medal 
at  the  Commonwealth  Games,  then  posted  an  unofficial  indoor 
world  record  in  the  600  metres  in  1974,  followed  by  a gold  medal 
at  the  1975  Pan- Am  Games  in  Mexico,  where  she  ran  as  a mem- 
ber of  Canada’s  4x400-metre  team. 

Her  reward  — any  track  and  field  competitor’s  ultimate  prize 
— came  when  she  was  chosen  to  represent  her  country  at  the 
1976  Olympics  in  Montreal.  Her  hard  work  and  quick  times  had 
paid  off,  and  she  was  chosen  to  run  the  4x400.  In  just  three  years, 
she  had  blossomed  from  a teenager  wary  of  the  field  at  the 
Ontario  Summer  Games  in  Oshawa  to  a world-class  runner  on 
a world-class  stage. 

“Definitejy,  getting  to  the  Ontario  Summer  Games  was  an 
important  step  in  my  development  as  a runner  and,  in  a sense, 


catapulted  me  to  the  Olympics  in  1976,”  says  Clausen.  “The 
Ontario  Summer  Games  is  a great  venue  for  young  athletes  to 
really  test  themselves." 

In  the  4x400  in  Montreal,  Clausen  and  the  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  team  finished  eighth,  breaking  the  nation- 
al record  at  the  time.  As  big  an  adrenaline  rush  as  the  race  itself 
were  the  Opening  Ceremonies,  where  Clausen  walked  into 
Montreal’s  Olympic  Stadium  in  the  front  row  of  the  Canadian 
delegation.  The  memory  still  thrills  her  today. 

Besides  the  medals  and  records,  she  has  accumulated  other 


trophies  from  her  racing  career.  Over  the  years,  she  has  travelled 
extensively  throughout  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
And  she  has  kept  in  touch  with  a friend  she  made  at  that  first 
Ontario  Summer  Games  in  1973,  a long  jumper. 

In  1979,  the  then  Rachelle  Campbell  met  and  married  Bill 
Clausen,  U of  G’s  athletics  facility  manager,  who  has  been  on 
campus  for  22  years.  Their  three  children,  Erika,  Elyse  and  Shaun, 
are  all  active  in  sports. 

Rachelle  Clausen  has  a diploma  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  says  she  loves  working  with  infants,  toddlers  and 
preschoolers  at  the  Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre. 

Not  that  she  doesn't  still  love  to  run.  Today  she  competes  in 
the  masters  class,  racing  in  400-  and  200-metre  events.  This  year, 
she  came  second  in  the  200-metre  race  at  the  Ontario  Masters 
Championships.  Her  coach  is  Peter  Manning,  who  has  been  with 
her  since  the  1970s. 

In  1993,  Clausen’s  outstanding  athletic  career  was  recognized 
when  she  was  inducted  into  the  City  of  Guelph’s  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame. 

If  pressed,  she  is  willing  to  volunteer  a few  words  of  advice 
to  the  young  athletes  coming  to  Guelph,  who  perhaps  carry  with 
them  hopes  and  dreams  as  yet  unformed  or  unspoken. 
“Perseverance  and  hard  work  are  what  win  in  the  end,”  she  says. 
“Keep  at  it;  one  race  doesn’t  dictate  what  your  whole  career  is 
going  to  be  like.” 

She  adds  that  it  doesn’t  hurt  if  you  also  have  supportive  peo- 
ple behind  you.  “I’ve  had  nothing  but  support  and  love  from 
all  five  of  my  siblings  and  my  parents  throughout  my  whole 
career.” 

Clausen  also  cites  the  help  and  encouragement  she  has 
received  from  the  Guelph  community  over  the  years,  including 
fund  raising  organized  by  the  city  that  allowed  her  to  compete 
in  Europe  in  the  lead-up  to  the  Olympics  and  innumerable  let- 
ters and  telegrams  of  support  over  the  course  of  her  competi- 
tive career. 

After  25  years  of  competitive  running,  attitudes  and  memo- 
ries are  tempered  by  experience  and  recollections  of  finish-line 
tapes  broken  first  and  shin  splints  mended  after  races  were  done. 

“Even  now,  I still  think  about  races  that  went  wrong,”  says 
Clausen.  “I  analyse,  try  and  work  out  how  things  broke  down." 


New  Biology  Course  Offers  Bird’s-Eye  View  of  Living  Things 

First-year  offering  to  integrate  biology  studies,  prepare  students  for  life  sciences 


To  introduce  biology  to  first-year 
students,  would  you  start  with  a 
microscope  or  a pair  of  binoculars? 

The  College  of  Biological  Science 
has  opted  for  a bird’s-eye  view  of  liv- 
ing things  in  designing  its  new  first- 
year  biology  course  for  next  fall.  The 
year-long  course  — actually  split  into 
two  semester-long  offerings  — will 
replace  CBS’s  long-standing  Holy 
Trinity  of  botany,  microbiology  and 
zoology. 

Up  to  1,500  students  are  expect- 
ed to  enrol  in  Biology  I,  with  perhaps 
1,400  entering  in  the  fall;  Biology  II 
will  be  offered  during  the  winter 
semester. 

Designed  by  faculty  from  all  five 
CBS  departments,  the  new  course  is 
intended  to  give  students  an  inte- 
grated introduction  to  biological  con- 
cepts, prepare  them  for  more 
advanced  study  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences, and  help  them  develop  an  ana- 
lytical, critical  and  creative  attitude 
about  science.  It  will  also  make  up  the 
biological  science  component  of  the 
B.Sc.  “common  core”  and  eliminate 
the  content  overlap  among  the  cur- 
rent three  introductory  courses. 


“This  is  a chance  to  turn  students 
on  to  biology,  to  inform  them,  but 
also  to  excite  them,”  says  Prof.  Brian 
Husband,  Botany,  a member  of  the 
organizing  committee.  Chaired  by 
Prof.  Peter  Krell,  Microbiology,  the 
group  also  includes  Prof.  Bill  Bettger, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences;  Christine  Schisler,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics;  and  Prof. 
Glenn  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology. 

Explaining  that  the  current  cur- 
riculum allows  some  students  to  com- 
plete their  degrees  without  encoun- 
tering all  three  introductory  courses, 
Krell  says:  “Students  coming  to  the 
University  of  Guelph  became  micro- 
biologists or  botanists  in  their  first  year. 
We  wanted  to  get  away  from  that." 

In  effect,  the  new  course  means 
that  biology  students  will  now  spe- 
cialize in  a particular  discipline  only 
in  their  second  year.  And  it  will  also 
give  faculty  members  a chance  earli- 
er in  the  curriculum  to  start  instill- 
ing such  necessary  skills  as  research, 
writing  and  critical  and  creative 
thinking. 

Rather  than  a survey  course  that 
tries  to  cover  the  gamut,  Biology  I 


and  II  will  introduce  students  to 
major  themes,  framed  as  “challenges 
of  life.”  After  an  introduction  to  evo- 
lution, lectures  and  laboratories  will 
progress  through  several  challenges, 
including  structure,  chemical  sig- 
nalling, nutrition,  growth  and  devel- 
opment, reproduction  and  respons- 
es to  environments.  The  course  will 
culminate  in  an  integrated  discussion 
of  global  issues  in  biology. 

A learner-centred  format  will  pose 
challenges  and  present  opportunities 
for  students  and  faculty  alike. 
Through  problem-based  and  self- 
directed  learning,  students  will  have 
a chance  to  ask  their  own  “how”  and 
“why”  questions  about  living  systems 
and  about  contemporary  issues. 

Seven  faculty  members  from  across 
the  college  will  teach  the  inaugural 
offerings  next  year,  aided  by  about  30 
graduate  teaching  assistants.  Three  lec- 
ture slots  will  run  in  War  Memorial 
Hall,  being  equipped  this  summer 
with  a video  projection  system  for  use 
in  these  and  other  courses. 

Those  instructors  will  receive 
workshop  training  from  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS)  in  running 


large  classes  and  in  making  multime- 
dia presentations.  TSS  and  the  U of  G 
Library  will  also  help  in  developing 
workshops  on  library  and  computer 
resources  for  undergraduates. 

Labs  for  the  course  will  occupy  the 
second  floor  of  the  Zoology  Annex, 
which  will  become  home  base  for  the 
students.  “We’re  hoping  there  will  be 
a small-community  feeling,"  says 
Husband,  who  is  also  developing  a 
Web  site  that  instructors  will  use  to 
provide  general  course  information 
and,  eventually,  to  promote  on-line 
discussion  of  ideas  and  questions. 

Krell  emphasizes  that  offering  a 
single  course  instead  of  three  is  not 
intended  as  a cost-saving  measure. 
“With  the  development  of  new 
approaches  to  teaching  and  enhanced 
learning  opportunities  for  Biology  I 
and  II,  it  ends  up  costing  the  same 
amount.” 

Zoology  professor  Denis  Lynn, 
chair  of  the  CBS  teaching  and  learn- 
ing committee,  says  he  has  favored  a 
change  to  introductory  biology  cours- 
es for  several  years.  Besides  eliminat- 
ing the  overlap  in  content  among  the 
three  existing  courses,  “it  helps  orga- 


nize the  material  from  a conceptual 
basis,”  he  says.  “Within  one  course, 
you  take  examples  from  all  aspects  of 
biology  and  demonstrate  how  those 
concepts  apply.” 

Lynn  says  the  new  courses  will 
also  make  it  easier  for  students  to 
connect  those  concepts.  “To  get  some- 
thing out  of  it,  they  have  to  integrate 
concepts,  but  that’s  often  not  what 
students  do;  they  compartmentalize 
their  knowledge.” 

The  new  courses  may  also  prove 
a boon  to  some  students  not  bound 
for  further  studies  or  careers  in  biol- 
ogy. Senior  mathematics  and  statis- 
tics student  Charles  Mitchell  says  it 
makes  more  sense  for  a student  out- 
side CBS  to  take  these  two  introduc- 
tory courses  rather  than  have  to  pick 
from  among  the  more  specialized 
offerings  that  he  chose  in  his  first  year 
as  his  required  biology  courses.  “This 
way,  students  will  have  a broad  back- 
ground instead  of  specific  areas  of 
biology,”  says  Mitchell,  who  had  a 
chance  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
courses  as  a representative  of  CPES 
on  the  B.Sc.  program  committee. 
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To  Fight  Pollution,  Avoid  These  Trees 


U of  G research  advocates  careful  landscape  planning  to  reduce  urban  air  pollution 


Certain  tree  species  interact 
with  human-generated  pollutants 
more  than  others,  causing  a bigger  air 
quality  problem,  and  should  there- 
fore be  avoided  in  some  urban  set- 
tings, according  to  a U of  G study. 

Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  who  is  working  with  master’s 
student  Allison  Barrett  and  PhD  stu- 
dents Kristina  Curren  and  Byron 
Kieser,  says  some  tree  varieties’  emis- 
sions of  hydrocarbons  can  contribute 
to  ground-level  ozone  production 
when  they  mix  with  pollutants  such 
as  car  exhaust. 

The  researchers  found  that  faster- 
growing  trees  such  as  poplars  and 
trembling  aspens  tend  to  be  big 


hydrocarbon  emitters.  Other  strong 
emitters  include  willow,  sycamore, 
oak  varieties  and  Scotch  pine.  Silver 
maple  and  elm  are  weaker  emitters. 

Gillespie  cautions,  however,  that 
trees  are  not  the  main  culprits.  In  the 
absence  of  human-produced  oxides 
of  nitrogen  (NOx),  plant-generated 
hydrocarbons  are  just  fine. 

“Without  cars,  trees  on  their  own 
are  not  polluters,  regardless  of  their 
hydrocarbon  emissions,”  he  says. 

The  issue  centres  around  ozone, 
which  is  produced  naturally  in  the 
Earth’s  stratosphere  (above  15  kilo- 
metres). The  well-documented  ozone 
thinning  (from  pollutants)  has  cre- 
ated health  scares  because  the  upper 
atmosphere  has  too  little  ozone.  But 


closer  to  the  Earth’s  surface,  the  prob- 
lem is  reversed  — pollution  causes 
too  much  ozone  production. 

At  normal  levels,  tropospheric 
(ground-level)  ozone  performs 
important  cleansing  functions  in  the 
air.  But  excess  amounts  can  damage 
sensitive  plants  such  as  beans,  tobac- 
co and  alfalfa,  and  bother  people  with 
respiratory  problems. 

Higher  ozone  concentrations 
result  from  the  mixture  of  NOx  and 
hydrocarbons.  NOx  is  produced  by 
burning  fuels  and  is  more  common 
in  urban  areas,  which  are  inundated 
by  emissions  from  cars  and  factories. 
Researchers  once  believed  that  most 
hydrocarbons  also  resulted  from 
human  activity  until  a few  years  ago, 


when  U.S.  researchers  in  Atlanta  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons contributing  to  that  city’s  ozone 
problem  were  coming  from  upwind 
forests.  Further  research  by  other  sci- 
entists in  different  areas  confirmed 
that  certain  plants  produce  hydro- 
carbons that  participate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ground-level  ozone. 

With  this  in  mind,  Gillespie  and 
his  team  wanted  to  find  out  where 
hydrocarbons  are  coming  from  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Canada.  They  decid- 
ed to  explore  some  regions  with  seri- 
ous ozone  problems:  Vancouver  and 
the  Fraser  Valley,  southern  Ontario 
and  southern  Quebec. 

The  researchers  evaluated  tree  and 
agricultural  species  to  establish  which 
are  significant  emitters  of  hydrocar- 
bons. They  found  that  although  cer- 
tain tree  species  do  emit  hydrocar- 
bons, most  agricultural  plants 
growing  in  ozone-prone  areas  of 


Canada  do  not. 

“One  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  agriculture  in  Canada  is  not 
a significant  contributor  of  these 
reactive  hydrocarbons,”  says  Gillespie. 

But  because  NOx  is  inevitable  in 
cities,  he  says  it’s  worthwhile  to 
choose  urban  and  suburban  tree 
species  that  are  not  major  hydrocar- 
bon emitters  as  one  step  toward 
reducing  pollution. 

He  hopes  his  team’s  research  will 
be  valuable  to  planners.  “The  idea  was 
to  provide  scientific  information  to 
the  landscaping  industry.  If  we’re 
going  to  attack  the  ozone  problem, 
this  is  one  way  to  do  it.” 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  Environment 
Canada  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

BY  KERSTI KAHAR 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Six  Receive  SSHRC  Awards 


SIX  CURRENT  OR  FORMER  Guelph 
students  are  among  599 
Canadians  to  be  awarded  doctoral  fel- 
lowships by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humani-ties  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  this  year. 

The  U of  G winners  are  Melissa 


Gabler,  Political  Science  (now  pur- 
suing doctoral  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto);  Shannon 
Jonescu,  Philosophy;  Brenda  Lee 
Murphy,  Geography  (doctoral  stud- 
ies at  Harvard  University);  Mark 
Raymond,  Economics;  Deborah 


Shaw,  Psychology;  and  Derek 
Johnson,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

A total  of  2,948  applicants  took 
part  in  this  year’s  competition  for  the 
awards,  worth  $16,620  a year  for  up 
to  four  years  of  PhD  studies. 


Native  University  Access 
Program  Expands  This  Fall 

Curriculum  will  include  a science  for  the  first  time 


TWe  university  courses  available 
to  native  students  at  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve  near  Brantford  will  include  a 
science  for  the  first  time  this  fall,  thanks 
to  U of  G s Department  of  Geography 
and  the  initiative  of  Prof.  David  Knight 
The  first-year  geography  course 
“Introduction  to  the  Biophysical 
Environment”  is  being  introduced  to 
a curriculum  that  already  includes 
courses  in  psychology,  math/stats, 
indigenous  studies,  English,  essay  writ- 
ing and  a selection  of  native  languages, 
all  taught  on  site  at  the  Grand  River 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  courses  are  offered  through  the 
Native  University  Access  Program,  a 


unique  affiliation  between  the  Six 
Nations  Reserve  and  five  universities 
forming  a consortium  — Guelph, 
McMaster,  Waterloo,  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  Brock. 

The  program  allows  predominantly 
mature  students  to  get  a taste  of  uni- 
versity by  taking  courses  for  credit,  but 
until  now,  there  have  been  no  science 
courses. 

“Officials  and  students  at  Grand 
River  were  particularly  interested  in 
environmental  science,”  says  Knight, 
“so  we  thought  ‘Introduction  to  the 
Biophysical  Environment’  would  be  a 
good  candidate  for  the  curriculum.” 
He  hopes  to  draw  20  or  more  students 


for  the  course  this  fall. 

Knight  says  he  would  like  to  see 
more  native  students  on  campus  at  U 
of  G,  whether  they  enrol  in  geography, 
environmental  science  or  the  arts.  “I’d 
like  to  see  us  playing  a fuller  role  in 
serving  the  needs  of  indigenous  peo- 
ples,” he  says. 

Students  who  receive  four  or  more 
credits  from  Grand  River  are  guaran- 
teed acceptance  to  any  of  the  program’s 
member  institutions. 

U of  G was  a charter  member  in 
the  university  consortium,  launched 
in  1993,  with  Prof.  Jack  Weiner, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  teaching 
one  of  the  first  courses. 


Proposals  for 
Second  ORDCF 
Round  Due  Sept.  30 


INTERESTED  IN  SUBMITTING  project 

proposals  for  funding  under  the 
second  round  of  the  Ontario 
Research  and  Development 
Challenge  Fund  (ORDCF)? 

Researchers  hoping  for  funding 
under  this  provincial  program,  which 
is  designed  to  promote  research 
excellence  and  partnerships  between 
business  and  research  institutions, 
must  apply  for  second-round  fund- 
ing by  Sept.  30. 

U of  G is  still  awaiting  word  on  a 
funding  submission  from  the  first 
ORDCF  competition,  held  earlier 
this  year.  That  proposal  requested 
$20.29  million  over  three  years  from 
the  province,  including  almost  $8.6 
million  in  the  first  year  for  nine  com- 
ponent projects. 

The  University  has  also  request- 
ed funding  for  those  and  other  col- 
laborative projects  from  the  Canada 


Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI),  a 
program  that  is  intended  to  improve 
research  infrastructure  at  Canadian 
universities,  colleges,  hospitals  and 
non-profit  research  organizations. 

Funding  from  the  ORDCF  is 
expected  to  provide  up  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  costs  of  institutional  research 
initiatives,  with  CFI  providing  anoth- 
er 40  per  cent  and  the  remainder 
coming  from  university  and  private- 
sector  support. 

U of  G proposals  for  the  second 
round  of  ORDCF  funding  are 
already  being  developed,  but 
researchers  may  include  additional 
ideas. 

For  more  information  or  to  dis- 
cuss possible  projects,  call  the 
University’s  ORDCF/CFI  manage- 
ment office  at  826-3825  or 
send  e-mail  to  cfi-ordcf@ornet.or. 
uoguelph.ca. 


NSERC  Funding  Welcome,  But  What  of  Other  Disciplines? 

Continued  from  page  1 " 


ly  needy  students.  About  a third  of 
the  applicants  to  Guelph’s  program 
had  to  be  turned  down  because  they 
failed  to  demonstrate  financial  need, 
says  Summerlee. 

“The  NSERC  summer  scholar- 
ships will  be  a step  forward,”  he  says. 

By  2000/01,  NSERC  will  also  pro- 
vide an  additional  $32  million  a year 
to  encourage  research  partnerships 
between  universities  and  business. 

As  part  of  a reallocations  exercise 
completed  this  year,  the  council  has 
also  announced  that  $10  million  in 
new  funding  will  be  added  to  $20 
million  being  reallocated  into  33 
major  initiatives  proposed  by 
Canadian  university  researchers. 
Each  NSERC-funded  discipline 
returned  10  per  cent  of  its  annual 


budget  to  the  council,  which  then 
asked  scientists  and  engineers  to 
identify  research  priorities. 

Milligan  says  U of  G researchers 
will  probably  be  involved  in  four  of 
the  five  specific  initiatives  to  be  fund- 
ed through  the  reallocation: 

• research  on  new  imaging  tech- 
niques for  studying  the  brain; 

• expanded  support  for  biodiver- 
sity research  on  Canadian  plants 
and  animals; 

• developing  new  molecular  tech- 
niques for  use  in  life  and  physi- 
cal sciences;  and 

• researching  advanced  technolo- 
gies for  improving  profitability 
and  reducing  environmental 
impact  of  industrial  processes. 
The  fifth  area  involves  the  study 


of  telescopes  and  satellites. 

NSERC’s  reallocations  commit- 
tee received  19  vision  statements 
from  the  disciplines  it  currently  sup- 
ports, along  with  71  proposals  for 
new  initiatives.  The  council  will  use 
$25  million  to  fund  the  best  pro- 
posals and  distribute  the  remaining 
$5  million  among  the  disciplines. 

The  council  also  announced  in 
June  that  it  will  continue  to  fund  the 
Industrial  Postgraduate  Scholarships 
(IPS)  program  for  another  two  years, 
beginning  Sept.  1.  During  the  pro- 
gram, NSERC  will  provide  364 
scholarships,  60  more  than  during 
the  current  phase.  Guelph  will 
receive  10  of  the  279  scholarships  to 
be  allocated  to  universities  (the  12th 
highest  number  among  Canadian 


universities);  NSERC  will  distribute 
85  scholarships  directly. 

As  with  all  NSERC  postgraduate 
scholarships,  the  council  has 
increased  its  IPS  stipend  level  by  10 
per  cent,  to  $13,800  a year  from 
$12,500  a year.  As  of  Sept.  1,  business 
contributions  for  all  new  awards  will 
have  to  increase  by  10  per  cent  to  a 
minimum  of  $5,500  a year,  giving 
these  awards  a total  value  of  $19,300 
a year.  (NSERC  will  encourage  com- 
pany sponsors  to  match  the  increase 
for  all  existing  awards  and  any  appli- 
cations received  under  the  current 
phase  of  the  program.) 

Although  U of  G administrators 
welcome  the  injection  of  funds  for 
research  in  science  and  engineering, 
they  regret  that  Ottawa  gave  a pro- 


portionately lower  funding  increase 
this  year  to  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council. 

“I  think  Canadians  are  also  com- 
mitted to  a high  quality  of  under- 
standing of  life  and  culture,”  says 
Milligan.  “We’re  not  adequately 
investing  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  That’s  a terrible  gap.” 
He  notes,  for  example,  that 
Canada  needs  researchers  to  study  not 
just  the  science  of  cloning  or  genetic 
engineering  but  also  the  cultural  and 
social  aspects  of  that  research. 

“You  would  think  with  the  debate 
over  biotechnology  that  people 
would  realize  the  social,  ethical  and 
cultural  side  to  it,”  he  says. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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L A S S I n R D s 


FOR  SALE 


Siamese  kittens,  eight  weeks  old, 
males,  seal  point  and  lilac  point;  one 
male  Balinese  kitten,  male,  silver  blue 
point,  registered,  856-9653. 


Turkoman  Bokhara  rug,  9 by  1 1 feet; 
antique  dining  room  table  and  eight 
chairs;  GE  side-by-side  three-door 
refrigerator,  almond;  brass-style  dou- 
ble bed,  balloon  curtains,  matching 
bedspread,  linens  and  end  tables, 
821-1879. 


Two  tickets  for  K-W  Symphony  Sept. 
19,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Ext.  3845. 


Apartment-size  stacking  washer  and 
dryer,  excellent  condition.  Ext.  8707 
or  823-2206  after  6 p.m. 


Twin  bed  set  plus  dresser,  solid  cher- 
ry, includes  electric  blanket  and 
spread;  3/4  bed,  dresser,  two  night 
tables  plus  lamps,  painted  pine, 
includes  electric  blanket  and  spread, 
824-3193  evenings. 


artist  specializing  in  lifelike  animal 
sketches,  827-1 102. 


FOR  RENT 


Small  two-bedroom  house  on  farm 
south  of  Guelph,  20-minute  drive  to 
campus,  tennis  court,  fishing  ponds, 
garden,  parking,  laundry,  ideal  for  vet 
or  grad  students,  faculty  or  staff,  $700 
a month  plus  hydro,  905-659-3088. 


Two  large  furnished  rooms  in  three- 
bedroom  townhouse,  suitable  for 
females,  one  room  is  $320  a month, 
larger  room  is  $360,  hydro  not 
included,  available  Sept.  1,  Nancy, 
824-8641. 


Furnished  basement  room,  parking, 
close  to  bus,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
mature  male  preferred,  $300  a 
month,  822-3129. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  separate  entrance,  park- 
ing, steps  from  bus,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  immediately,  763-0718. 


walk  to  campus,  shared  kitchen,  two 
baths,  private  yard  with  deck,  laun- 
dry, must  love  dogs,  $350  a month 
inclusive,  first  and  last  months’  rent 
required,  references,  827-1102. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  Victorian 
home  near  downtown  and 
Exhibition  Park,  off-street  parking, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  suitable  for 
visiting  professor,  available  Sept.  15 
to  May  31,  1999,  $950  a month 
inclusive,  Ext.  4668  or  763-7932 
evenings. 


Bright  room  in  two-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment  on  Lawrence 
Avenue,  four  appliances,  close  to  riv- 
er/trails/bus, suit  mature  student,  no 
smoking  or  pets,  $275  a month  plus 
utilities,  824-0246. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  Paris, 
France,  $750  a week.  Furnished  hol- 
iday home  in  the  south  of  France  at 
Antibes/French  Riviera,  two  bed- 
rooms, two  baths,  small  garden,  avail- 
able weekly  and  monthly,  Nicole, 
836-6745. 


Flowering-size  clivia,  823-0479  or 
send  e-mail  to  ysong@uoguelph.ca. 


GE  side-by-side  refrigerator/freezer 
with  ice  dispenser;  Maytag  two-speed 
heavy-duty  washing  machine;  Inglis 
dryer;  all  like  new,  763-8748  or  send 
e-mail  to  rrowe@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  two-storey  Pidel 
brick  home  in  east  end,  eat-in 
kitchen,  dining  room,  1 1/2  baths, 
partially  finished  basement,  single 
garage,  deck,  FAG  heating,  four  appli- 
ances, 767-6564. 


“Belsyde,”  the  oldest  stone  home  in 
Fergus,  3,750  square  feet,  nine  rooms, 
two  baths,  sunroom,  large  lot  in  qui- 
et area,  843-2338. 


Custom  dog  sketches  by  experienced 


One  large  basement  room  with  kitch- 
enette, private  bath  and  shower,  pri- 
vate entrance,  parking  for  one  vehi- 
cle, close  to  shopping,  15  minutes  to 
campus,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  824- 
5753. 


Two-bedroom  house,  Victoria  Road 
North  area,  fridge  and  stove,  $900  a 
month  plus  utilities,  836-6493  after 
6 p.m. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  home  in 
south  end,  suitable  for  visiting  pro- 
fessor, two  baths,  double  parking, 
close  to  campus,  schools,  bus  and 
shopping,  available  Sept.  1 to  May 
1999,  $1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
823-5516. 


Room  in  private  home  in 
Kortright/Gordon  area,  20-minute 


Room  in  private  home  in 
College/Janefield  area,  on  bus  route, 
short  walk  to  campus  and  malls, 
shared  kitchen,  dining  room,  bath 
and  laundry,  $325  a month  inclusive, 
first  and  last  months’  rent  required, 
references,  female  preferred,  824- 
1397. 


AVAILABLE 


Pet  food,  toys  and  bedding  at  Central 
Animal  Facility,  Building  #12, 8 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  Ext.  4309  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/ACS. 


Lessons  on  woodwinds,  strings, 
piano  and  guitar,  music  from  Bach 
to  rock,  course  curriculum  tailored 
to  individual  needs,  836-0297  or 
pager  416-295-6656. 


AM  IMPORT  AMT  MESS  AGE  TO 
1998 RETIREES 

Are  you  aware  that  you  can  transfer  the  commuted  value  of  your  pension 
to  an  RRSP  that  you  control? 

A big  drawback  to  this  transfer  is  the  resulting  large  taxable  non 
transferable  portion. 

If  this  tax  problem  is  holding  you  back,  call  us 

We  have  the  solution. 

Pension  Counsel 
75  Front  St  E.  # 303 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5E1V9 

1-800-387-1670  (416)  863-6718 

Email:  mfaiS@interlog.com  


Piano  lessons  for  all  ages  from 
patient,  experienced  teacher,  advance 
at  your  own  speed,  824-1397. 


WANTED 


Temporary  accommodation  for 
semi-retired  professional  couple  with 
two  small,  well-behaved  small  dogs 
from  Nov.  1 to  April  1,  references 
available,  security  deposit  provided, 
763-4793. 


Furnished  accommodation  with 
kitchen  for  PhD  student  and  family 
for  September,  close  to  campus,  send 


e-mail  to  chowdhry@ait.ac.th. 


Spare  bed  and  bedding  for  family  of 
two  adults  and  young  child,  also 
chairs,  tables,  couch,  radio,  TV,  toys 
for  boy,  Ext.  2616  or  827-1856. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University. 
Submit  items  by  Wednesday  at  noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  send  e-mail  to  lgraham@exec. 
admin. uoguelph.ca.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 


K/W  - GUELPH  - CAMBRIDGE  1 -800-663-9990 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1  E 6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  • RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  • MUTUAL  FUNDS  • TERM  DEPOSITS 


wentworth 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING  II 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic© 

• Residential  • Commercials^ 

836-7340 


STEAMATIC. 

loul  danmf  k 


“ (519)821-2676 


CANVISION  OO 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 

Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 

SHNH 

Quality  & Designer  frames 

in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 

Christian  Dior,  Safila, 

m f| 

Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

*y.  . «'  ^ V • 

766-7676 
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ARBORETUM 


Interpretive  naturalist  Chris  Earley 
will  lead  a fall  warbler  workshop  Aug. 
25  and  Sept.  1 at  7 p.m.  and  Aug.  30 
at  6:30  a.m.  Participants  will  learn 
how  to  identify  warblers  during  their 
fall  migration.  Cost  is  $58.  Register 
by  Aug.  18  at  Ext.  41 10. 

The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  will  hold 
its  annual  plant  sale  Sept.  12  from  9 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton 
Centre  on  College  Avenue  East. 
Plants  for  sale  include  native  plants, 
herbs,  rare  plants  and  the  unusual.  A 
silent  auction  from  9 to  1 1 a.m.  will 
feature  a selection  of  rare  and  one- 
of-a-kind  specimens. 


Third-Age  Learning  — Guelph 
launches  its  22nd  annual  lecture 
series  for  retired  people  Sept.  16  at 
the  Arboretum  Centre.  Prof.  Michael 
Ruse,  Philosophy  and  Zoology,  will 
lead  the  morning  series  on  evolu- 
tionary theory,  focusing  on 
"Darwinism:  Yesterday,  Today  and 
Tomorrow.”  Lectures  run  from  10 
a.m.  to  noon.  The  afternoon  series 
from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  will  explore 
“The  Arts  in  20th-Century  Canada.” 
Series  lecturers  are  Prof.  Ajay  Heble, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English;  Prof.  Gerta  Moray,  Fine 
Art  and  Music;  Judith  Nasby,  direc- 
tor of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre;  and  Gordon  Greene.  Cost  of 
each  eight- week  series  is  $18. 


NOTICES 


The  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute  will 
hold  a research  field  day  Aug.  25  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  The  day  will  fea- 
ture research  plot  tours,  a fund-rais- 
ing auction  for  the  Ontario  Turfgrass 
Research  Foundation,  workshops  and 
a putting  competition.  Workshop 
topics  include  "Problem  Solving  for 
Turf  Managers,"  “Interpreting  Soil 
Test  Results”  and  “Field  Diagnosis  of 
Turfgrass  Diseases."  Cost  until  Aug. 
14  is  $70  per  person  including  work- 
shops, $30  for  only  the  tour,  lunch 
and  auction.  Cost  after  Aug.  14  is  $80 
and  $40.  To  register,  call  767-5009  or 
fax  766-1704. 


Electric  Green,  CFRU’s  environmen- 
tal radio  show,  is  interested  in  inter- 
viewing and  promoting  researchers 
engaged  in  studies  that  will  benefit 
the  environment.  For  more  infor- 
mation, send  e-mail  to  awachn- 
er@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  has  launched  the 
1998/1999  competition  of  the  Going 
Global  program,  which  offers  grants 
of  up  to  $5,000  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence/technology to  cover  travel  and 
accommodation  costs  of  Canadian 


university  professors  and  researchers 
going  to  Europe  or  their  counterparts 
coming  to  Canada.  Application  dead- 
line is  Sept.  15.  For  application  forms 
or  more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
Christiane  Carruthers  at  ccar- 
ruth@aucc.ca  or  Lorna  Vadzis  at 
lvadzis@aucc.ca,  call  613-563-1236 
or  fax  to  613-563  9745. 


The  Regional  Office  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  of 
International  Development  Research 
Centre  (IDRC-CANADA)  is  build- 
ing a database  of  experts  in  gender 
analysis  related  to  the  centre’s  vari- 
ous work  lines.  The  purpose  is  to 
have  a complete  registry  of  the 
researchers  working  in  Latin  America 
with  a gender  perspective. 
Researchers  must  have  a postgradu- 
ate degree  or  equivalent  experience 
in  the  social  sciences,  science  and 
technology,  information  and  com- 
munication, health  sciences,  envi- 
ronment and  natural  resources  or 
sustainable  development.  To  be  part 
of  the  database,  send  your  CV  via  e- 
mail  to  Karina  Batthyany  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  at 
kbatthya@idrc.ca  or  by  fax  to  5982- 
902.0223. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Karen  Lies, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  is  Aug.  14  at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  306.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Role  of  Cu/Zn  SOD 
Activity  in  the  Susceptibility  to 
Alloxan-Induced  Diabetes  in  Mice.” 
The  advisers  are  Prof.  John  Phillips, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  and 
Tammy  Bray  of  Ohio  State 
University. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Serguei  Grabtchak,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  Aug.  19  at  2 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Study  of  Photoelectronic  Properties 
of  Semiconductors  by  the  Advanced 
Method  of  Transient  Microwave 
Photoconductivity.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Mike  Cocivera. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Beth  Potter,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Aug.  14  at 
10  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  thesis  is 
“Do  High-Use  Public  Places  Support, 
Protect  and  Promote  Breastfeeding?” 


The  adviser  is  Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka. 
The  final  examination  of  Gary 
Grewal,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  is  Aug.  25  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  Reynolds  212.  The  the- 
sis is  “Enhanced  Genetic  Algorithms 
and  Their  Application  in  Retargetable 
Code  Generation.”  The  advisers  are 
Prof.  Gordon  Hayward,  Engineering, 


and  Prof.  Tom  Wilson,  Computing 
and  Information  Science. 


The  final  examination  of  Dale 
Dickinson,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  is  Aug.  27  at  1 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  222.  The  thesis  is  “Genetic 
Analysis  of  the  Role  of  Cu/Zn  SOD 
in  Aging  and  Locomotor  Activity  in 
Drosophila  melanogaster .”  The  advis- 
er is  Prof.  John  Phillips. 


The  thesis  defence  exhibition  and 
examination  of  Nora  Hutchinson, 
an  MFA  candidate  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  is  Sept.  8 at  1 1 
a.m.  in  the  Zavitz  Gallery.  The  advis- 
er is  Prof.  Suzy  Lake. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Taste  of  Guelph,  a gourmet  showcase 
featuring  culinary  specialties  from 


Guelph  and  area  chefs  and  tastings 
sponsored  by  area  wineries  and  brew- 
eries, runs  Sept.  20  from  1 to  3 p.m. 
at  the  Riverslea  Mansion  at  the 
Homewood  Health  Centre.  The  event 
is  a benefit  to  raise  funds  for  Guelph 
General  Hospital,  St.  Joseph’s  Health 
Care  Foundation  and  the 
Homewood  Foundation.  Tickets  are 
$75  and  are  available  by  calling  767- 
3424. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  offers  a 
series  of  guided  walking  tours  of  his- 
torical Guelph.  Five  tours  are  avail- 
able, all  beginning  at  2 p.m. 
Upcoming  tours  include  “Where 
Guelph  Began”  (Aug.  16  and  Sept.  20, 
meet  at  the  Guelph  Civic  Museum), 
“Downtown  Walkabout”  (Aug.  23, 
Civic  Museum),  “The  Slopes  of  the 
Speed"  (Aug.  30,  Guelph  Public 
Library),  “Altar  and  Hearth”  (Sept.  6, 
Civic  Museum)  and  “Brooklyn  and 


the  College  Hill”  (Sept.  13,  McCrae 
House.  Cost  is  $2.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  836-3280. 


McCrae  House  will  host  summer  teas 
Aug.  19  and  Sept.  3 from  2 to  4 p.m. 
A special  tea  Aug.  26  will  mark  the 
30th  anniversary  of  McCrae  House 
and  the  launching  of  Dianne  Graves’s 
book  A Crown  of  Life:  The  World  of 
John  McCrae.  Reservations  are 
required.  Call  836-1221. 


Ed  Video  Media  Arts  Centre  presents 
“Mother:  Nature,”  an  evening  of  spo- 
ken word,  film  and  video  by  mothers 
about  mothers,  Aug.  13  at  Goldie  Mill. 
For  more  information,  call  836-9811. 


McCrae  House  will  host  its  annual 
Teddy  Bear  Picnic  Aug.  13  from  1:30 
to  4 p.m.  The  afternoon  will  feature 
games,  crafts,  play  areas,  displays  and 
races.  Cost  is  $1  at  the  door. 


UNIVERSITY 
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The  University  of  Guelph  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous 
support  of  the  following  sponsors  of  Alumni  Weekend: 
University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Association  • Manulife  Financial 
Royal  Bank  Financial  Group  • Reid’s  Heritage  Homes 
Burgundy  Asset  Management  • Guelph  Toyota 


Additional  gift-in-kind  support  was  received  from 
Maple  Lodge  Farms,  Thiessen  Flowers  and  Aberfoyle  Springs. 


U of  G also  thanks  the  following  prize  donors  for  their  contributions: 

Canada's  Outdoor  Farm  Show  & 1998  Skyhigh  Balloon  Festival  • Chudleigh’s  Apple  Farm 
Danby  Products  Ltd.  • Hammerson  Canada  • Inglis  Canada  • Marriott  Hotels 
the  olde  Hide  House  • Red  Devil  Restaurant  • Ultra  Food  & Drug 
Uniglobe  Golding  Travel  • University  Bookstore  • Willow  Manor 


In  the  photo  above , celebrity  chefs  cook  up  a storm  during  the  annual  Alumni  Weekend  welcome  barbecue.  From  left 
are  AMF  chair  Cameron  Portt;  Michael  Nightingale,  interim  dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences ; College  of  Arts  dean  Carole  Stewart;  president  Mordechai  Rozanski;  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration);  OVC  dean  Alan  Meek;  acting  CBS  dean  Denis  Lynn;  alumni  senator  Harold  Whiteside;  and 
UGAA  president  Jim  Weeden.  PHOTO  BY  TRINA  KOSTER 


We  see  what  you  see. 


At  CIBC,  we  can  turn 
your  retirement  savings  into  income. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 

™ Trademark  of  CIBC 
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Included  in  this  issue  of  @Gue\ph 
are  supplements  on  U of  G’s 
President’s  Scholarships  and  the 


Where’d  the 
Summer  Go? 

It’s  been  a busy  summer  on 
campus,  marked  by  many 
events  of  note.  Here  are  some  of 
the  highlights: 

• The  University’s  annual  orienta- 
tion series,  START,  saw  almost 
850  entering  students  and  about 
600  parents  visit  the  campus  dur- 
ing four  sessions  in  July. 

• U of  G was  the  site  of  numerous 
conferences,  workshops  and 
camps,  including  the  joint  annual 
meeting  of  five  international  asso- 
ciations for  herpetologists  and 
ichthyologists;  Daring  Hope,  an 
ecumenical  women’s  conference; 
and  four  summer  day  camps. 

• U of  G played  host  to  almost 
3,000  athletes,  coaches  and  offi- 
cials during  the  Ontario  Summer 
Games  Aug.  13  to  16. 

• A new  Centre  Six  solarium  con- 
taining a mezzanine  and  about 
150  new  seats  was  built  during  the 
first  phase  of  renovations  that  are 
being  funded  entirely  through 
non-exclusive  agreements  with  U 
of  G’s  food-service  business  part- 
ners. 

• The  U of  G Library  was  open  for 
limited  use  in  August  during  a 
general  physical  rearrangement  of 
the  building  and  its  collection. 

• Prof.  Jorge  Nef,  Political  Science, 
snared  a 1997  teaching  award 
from  the  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions. 

• Three  people  with  strong  ties  to 
U of  G were  named  to  the  Order  of 
Canada.  Former  U of  G president 
and  Guelph  MP  Bill  Winegard  was 
name  an  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada.  Former  writer-in- 
residence  Austin  Clarke  and 
former  B of  G member  Beverly 
Mascoll  were  named  members. 


EVERYBODY’S  GONE  SURFIN’ 

First-year  student  John  Lundy  gives  the  “double  thumbs  up”  signal 
as  he  helps  move  a surfboard  along  a human  conveyor  belt.  A 
thousand  entering  students  rolled  their  way  into  the  Guinness  Book 
of  World  Records  by  turning  their  bodies  into  a conveyor  belt  Sept.  7. 
The  event  was  part  of  Orientation  Week  activities  for  new  students. 

PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 


Four  Projects 
Approved  for 
CFI  Funding 

Federal  government  supports  collaborative  research 


Four  projects  involving  1 1 
University  of  Guelph  re- 
searchers have  been  approved  for 
almost  $500,000  in  research 
infrastructure  funding  for  new 
faculty  from  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  (CFI). 

Along  with  requisite  matching 
funding  already  in  hand  from  pub- 
lic- and  private-sector  partners, 
Guelph  researchers  could  receive 
$492,580  in  CFI  funds  to  support 
collaborative  projects  in  plant  sci- 
ence, telerobotics,  air  pollution  and 
food  science  (CFI  has  yet  to  confirm 
full  funding  amounts). 

“These  new  faculty  members  are 
going  to  have  a major  addition  of 
equipment  and  improved  facilities  to 
support  their  research  programs,” 
says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  (research). 

U of  G faculty  members  had  ap- 
plied for  infrastructure  funding  for 
six  projects  under  CFPs  New  Oppor- 
tunities program  aimed  at  young  re- 
searchers. 


Guelph’s  successful  applicants 
are  among  400  new  investigators 
across  Canada  who  will  receive  fund- 
ing from  the  federal  government  to 
purchase  equipment  and  facilities 
for  research,  according  to  last 
month’s  CFI  announcement 

That  announcement  represented 
the  first  allotment  of  CFI  funding  to 
Canadian  researchers.  Under  the 
CFI  program,  Ottawa  will  provide 
$800  million  over  five  years  for  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  research  infrastructure 
costs  at  universities,  colleges,  hospi- 
tals and  non-profit  organizations. 

U of  G researchers  are  still  await- 
ing the  results  of  a submission  made 
June  1 to  CFI’s  Institutional  Innova- 
tion Fund,  which  supports  cutting- 
edge  collaborative  projects  worth 
more  than  $350,000.  Guelph  re- 
searchers have  asked  for  $20  million 
toward  a $50-million  proposal 
whose  1 1 components  will  span  mo- 
lecular genetics  and  biotechnology; 

Continued  on  page  2 


Health  and  Performance  Centre 
Opens  Doors  to  Public  Sept.  23 

Members  of  campus,  local  communities  invited  to  see  what  centre  has  to  offer 


Ready,  set,  go.  U of  G’s  new 
Health  and  Performance 
Centre  is  throwing  open  its  doors  to 
the  University  and  off-campus 
communities  for  an  open  house 
Sept.  23  from  4 to  8 p.m. 

The  centre  will  be  showing  off 
what  makes  it  unique  in  Canada  — 
expert  practitioners  and  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  all  at  one  location 
and  available  to  the  public,  not  just 
to  premier  athletes. 

The  centre  will  perform  a variety 
of  functions,  including  a frill  range  of 
holistic  services  for  people  seeking  to 
improve  the  performance  of  their 
daily  living  activities,  recreational 
exercise  or  sport. 

Centre  co-ordinator  Cyndy 
McLean  says  a strength  of  the  Health 
and  Performance  Centre  is  that  eve- 
ryone can  benefit  from  its  services  — 
“from  someone  who  wants  nutri- 
tional analysis  or  recommendations 
on  their  diet  or  rehabilitation  of  an 


injury  to  top  athletes  who  want 
high-tech  performance  testing  of 
their  running  style  at  different 
speeds.  It  is  one-stop  shopping  avail- 
able to  everyone." 

On  offer  are  physiotherapy,  mas- 
sage therapy,  athletic  therapy  and  fit- 
ness, pedorthic,  sports  medicine, 
nutrition  and  chiropractic  services. 

"It’s  a unique  integrated  ap- 
proach to  improving  health,”  says 
McLean.  “Having  all  these  practitio- 
ners in  one  place  will  allow  for  col- 
laboration across  disciplines  and 
provide  a complete  service  to  people 
who  come  to  use  our  facilities.” 

It  will  also  serve  as  a hands-on  re- 
search, teaching  and  experiential 
learning  facility  for  students  in  bio- 
medical sciences,  human  kinetics 
and  nutritional  sciences. 

The  more  daring  can  test  their 
levels  of  fitness  on  some  equipment 
not  usually  seen  beyond  the  training 
rooms  of  professional  sports  teams. 


The  hydrostatic  weighing  tank  (or 
“dunk  tank”)  is  used  to  precisely  de- 
termine body  fat.  There  are  only  six 
such  machines  at  Canadian  universi- 
ties, with  U of  G’s  the  only  one  avail- 
able for  use  by  outside  clients.  One 
can  also  be  hooked  up  to  a comput- 
erized metabolic  cart  while  doing 
bike  and  treadmill  exercises  to  meas- 
ure oxygen  consumption  rates.  For 
the  more  pedestrian  among  us,  com- 
puterized gait  analysis  will  seek  out 
biomechanical  abnormalities  in  a us- 
er’s step  and  provide  advice  on  walk- 
ing and  even  what  shoes  to  wear. 

Expert  practitioners  will  be  on 
hand  during  the  open  house  to  ex- 
plain these  and  other  services  avail- 
able. Fees  will  be  charged  for  those 
centre  services  not  covered  by  OHIP, 
with  fees  typically  ranging  from  $18 
to  $85,  depending  on  the  service. 

The  Health  and  Performance 
Centre  is  a collaborative  effort  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 


Nutritional  Sciences,  Department 
of  Athletics  and  Student  Health 
Services. 

"This  co-operative  initiative 
represents  another  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  student  services,  in  this 
case  Student  Health  Service  and 
Athletics,  to  directly  support  U of 
G’s  academic  and  student  pro- 
grams,” says  Brian  Sullivan,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (student  affairs). 

CBS  dean  Robert  Sheath  says  the 
centre  contributes  towards  two  ma- 
jor strategic  directions  of  the  Uni- 
versity — development  of  new 
research  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  practical  experience  for 
students,  in  this  case  through  a 
number  of  areas  related  to  fitness 
and  nutrition. 

The  centre  is  located  above  Stu- 
dent Health  Services  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Powell  Building  and  has 
access  for  people  with  disabilities. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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Executive  Campaign  Director  Named 

Main  role  will  be  to  match  academic  priorities  with  prospective  donors 


Uof  G has  acquired  a key 
resource  for  advancing  the 
planning,  development  and 
implementation  of  the  University’s 
pending  major  fund-raising 
campaign  with  the  appointment  of 
Rudy  Putns  as  executive  director  for 
campaign  programs. 

A veteran  of  capital  campaigns, 
fund-raising  and  strategic  planning 
for  universities  and  hospitals  in  To- 
ronto, Waterloo  and  Hamilton, 
Putns  joined  U of  G in  mid-August, 
filling  a vacant  position.  Reporting  to 
John  Mabley,  U of  G’s  vice-president 
(development  and  public  affairs), 
Putns  will  head  a core  staff  campaign 
team  that  will  include  development 
officers  to  be  assigned  to  several  col- 
leges across  campus  and  advance- 
ment professionals  in  Alumni  House. 

Since  arriving,  he  has  joined  dis- 
cussions about  a campaign  inventory 
being  co-ordinated  by  Prof.  Con- 
stance Rooke,  associate  vice-presi- 


dent (academic),  and  involving  deans 
and  the  Vice-President  Academic’s 
Council.  That  process  is  progressing 
well,  but  more  remains  to  be  done, 
says  Rooke.  Armed  with  that  inven- 
tory of  academic  priorities,  Putns  will 
lead  a feasibility  study  as  the  next 
phase  of  pre-campaign  planning. 

Describing  himself  as  an  “orches- 
trator”  whose  main  role  will  be  to 
match  those  academic  priorities  with 
prospective  donors,  Putns  says  he 
was  attracted  to  Guelph  by  the  pros- 
pect of  beginning  a campaign  and  by 
U of  G’s  strong  academic  reputation. 

His  recipe  for  a successful  Univer- 
sity campaign?  A clear  institutional 
vision  and  a strong  academic  reputa- 
tion; a history  of  giving,  both  within 
the  University  community  and  exter- 
nally; and  strong  leadership  and  vol- 
unteer support. 

Putns’s  career  in  fund-raising  and 
campaign  programs  spans  almost 
two  decades.  “I’ve  been  working  be- 


tween the  academic  health  sector  and 
the  academic  university  sector,”  says 
Putns,  who  joined  McMaster  Univer- 
sity in  1967  as  assistant  to  the  chair  of 
pediatrics.  Appointed  the  university’s 
assistant  director  of  development  13 
years  later,  he  became  director  of  de- 
velopment in  1983,  responsible  for  all 
campus  fund-raising  programs,  in- 
cluding a major  capital  campaign. 

In  1986,  he  moved  to  Ryerson 


Polytechnic  University  as  director  of 
development  and  alumni  affairs.  As 
campaign  director  of  the  school’s  larg- 
est capital  campaign,  he  raised  $26 
million. 

Putns  joined  Victoria  Hospital  in 
London  in  1991  as  senior  director, 
strategic  planning,  communications 
and  development  There  he  developed 
and  implemented  strategic  plans, 
planned  and  established  a fund- 
raising process  and  developed  the  hos- 
pital’s first  volunteer  interpreter  and 
volunteer  palliative  care  programs. 

Since  1995,  he  has  been  executive 
director  of  the  Office  of  Development 
and  Alumni  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo.  He  directed  Waterloo’s 
recent  capital  campaign,  which  raised 
$86.4  million. 

Putns  studied  English  and  psy- 
chology at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
and  completed  a master’s  in  organiza- 
tion theory  and  continuing  education 
at  McMaster  and  Norwich  University. 


OAC  Grads 
Share  Their 
Expertise 

Tony  and  Connie  Leung  of 
Florida,  1977  graduates  of 
OAC,  will  be  entrepreneurs-in- 
residence  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  Sept  28  to  Oct  2. 

The  Leungs,  originally  from 
Hong  Kong,  are  owners  of  Sanwa 
Growers  Inc.,  a farm  and  wholesale 
company  with  220  employees  and 
annual  sales  of  $30  million. 

In  1996,  they  were  the  recipients 
of  the  prestigious  Blue  Chip  Enter- 
prise Initiative  presented  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
1997,  they  received  the  University 
of  Florida’s  Harvest  Award  as  out- 
standing agribusiness  of  the  year. 

While  on  campus,  they  will  give 
a public  lecture  on  “Growing  with 
Vertical  Integration”  Sept  30  in 
Room  101  of  the  MacLachlan 
Building. 


News  of  CFI  Funding  Has  Been  Forwarded  to  ORDCF 


Continued  from  page  1 


molecular  structure  and  function; 
and  terrestrial,  space  and  aquatic  en- 
vironments. In  a recent  letter  to  the 
I University  of  Guelph  announcing  the 
New  Opportunities  funding,  CFI 
board  chair  David  Strangway  said  his 
organization  hopes  to  approve  some 
of  those  larger  proposals  by  fall  or 
early  next  year. 

The  four  approved  U of  G propos- 
als in  the  New  Opportunities  cate- 
gory are  as  follows; 

• “Crop  Science  Research  for  the 
Next  Millennium;  Molecular 
Marker  Technology  in  Plant 
Breeding  and  Weed  Science. 
Applicants:  Profs.  Francois  Tardif, 
Elizabeth  Lee  and  Istvan  Rajcan, 
Plant  Agriculture.  Requested  CFI 
funding:  $223,600. 

These  researchers  plan  to  equip 
molecular  marker  laboratories  in  of 
Guelph’s  new  crop  science  facility. 
The  labs  will  enable  them  to  continue 
their  studies,  including  identifying 
genes  that  influence  cold  and  stress 
tolerance  in  com  grown  in  Ontario; 


developing  a diagnostic  tool  for  de- 
tection or  confirmation  of  herbicide 
resistance  in  pigweed;  and  mapping 
soybean  genes  to  select  strains  with 
improved  nutrition  and  shelf  life. 

• "Intelligent  Telerobotics  Systems 
for  Biomedical,  Environmental 
and  Food  Technology  Engineer- 
ing.” Applicants:  Profs.  Otman 
Basir,  John  Zelek  and  Robert 
Dony,  Engineering,  and  Prof. 
Stephan  Kremer,  Computing  and 
Information  Science.  Requested 
funding:  $131,600. 

The  partners  will  purchase  equip- 
ment, including  a mobile  robotic 
platform  with  a manipulator  to  study 
computing,  robotics  and  sensors 
used  in  harsh,  hazardous  and  high- 
precision  applications,  from  evaluat- 
ing livestock  in  meat-packing  plants 
to  mapping  intricate  surgical  proce- 
dures. They  might  use  the  equipment 
in  a proposed  research  project  to  de- 
velop technology  for  detecting  and 
clearing  land  mines. 

“Without  this  equipment,  you 
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could  deal  in  simulation  and  theory.  Food  Science;  and  Prof.  Dongwan  warded  news  of  the  funding  to  the 

but  you  have  to  get  into  the  field  and  Yoo,  Pathobiology.  Requested  CFI  Ontario  Research  and  Development 

deal  in  real-life  issues,”  says  Dony.  funding:  $95,380.  ChaUenge  Fund,  Wayne  Marsh,  direc- 

• “Mercury  Vapour  Analyser  for  the  This  equipment,  particularly  a tor  of  research  services,  says  Guelph 
Investigation  of  the  Air-Surface  fluorescence  microscope,  will  enable  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  provin- 
Exchange  of  Atmospheric  Mer-  this  group  to  conduct  more  in-depth 
cury.”  Applicant  Prof.  Grant  food  science  experiments.  To  be 
Edwards,  Engineering.  Requested  housed  in  the  newly  renovated  Food 
CFI  funding.  $42,000.  Science  Building,  the  equipment  will 

Edwards,  an  expert  in  measuring  be  used  to  study  biofilms  in  food- 
trace  gases,  will  use  this  equipment  to  borne  pathogens  and  spoilage  organ- 
study  the  air-surface  exchange  of  at-  isms,  to  investigate  immunity  to  hu-  searchers,”  says  Marsh.  “The  equip- 
mospheric  mercury.  man  rotavirus,  and  to  leant  how  ment  grants  budget  of  the  Natural 

“The  equipment  requested  here  coronaviruses  infect  humans  and  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
will  establish  at  the  University  of  animals.  Council  is  so  tight 

Guelph  a unique  national  research 


rial  funding  to  match  the  CFI 
amounts  for  these  projects. 

“Clearly  an  additional  half-million 
dollars’  worth  of  equipment  on  top  of 
CFI  is  important  because  it  comes  at  a 
critical  time  in  the  careers  of  these  re- 


:apability,”  he  says.  “In  addition,  it 
will  bring  international  recognition 
to  Canada  because  this  research,  cur- 
rently being  undertaken  at  Guelph 
with  borrowed  equipment,  has  been 


that  new- 

“Once  we  move  to  the  new  Food  equipment  grants  have  been  very  low 
Science  Building,  we  are  going  to  be  in  recent  years.” 


relatively  close  to  each  other,”  says 
Schraft.  “It  will  help  to  expand  some 
of  our  existing  collaborations.  With- 
out CFI  funding,  we  would  have  had 


recognized  internationally  as  demon-  to  1-11,1  ^ over  campus  to  get  to  the 
strating  research  leadership  and  crea-  microscopes.  It  makes  it  so  much 
more  difficult  if  we  don’t  have  up- 
“Molecular  Biology  and  Imaging  ‘°-da,e  equipment  available  where 
Equipment.”  Applicants:  Profs.  dle  *a^s  are‘ 

Heidi  Schraft  and  Yoshinori  Mine,  Noti"8  *at  hU  oHice  h“  for- 


tivity. 
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PRESIDENT  REPORTS 
TO  CONSTITUENTS 

President  Mordechai  Ro- 
zanski’s  annual  report  to 
Canadian  decision-mak- 
ers and  University  sup- 
porters was  published  in 
early  September.  It  high- 
lights examples  of  recent 
developments  on  campus 
that  will  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  students  and 
society.  The  president’s 
report  deals  with  seven 
broad  themes  — dynamic 
teaching,  student  excellence, 
greater  synergy,  agri-food  lead- 
ership, superb  performance,  ac- 
tive collaboration,  global  per- 
spectives — and  cites  a number 
of  performance  indicators. 
Members  of  the  campus  com- 
munity can  request  a copy  by 
calling  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs  at  Ext.  8707. 

ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES' 

FAIR  SEPT.  25  TO  27 

Representatives  of  U of  G and  all 
other  Ontario  universities  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  second  annual 
Ontario  Universities’  Fair  Sept. 
25  to  27  at  Toronto’s  Metro  Con- 
vention Centre.  The  fair  gives 
secondary  school  students  and 
their  parents  an  opportunity  to 
check  out  all  19  of  Ontario’s  uni- 
versities in  one  location  and  meet 
with  university  representatives  to 
discuss  all  facets  of  campus  life. 

REIMER  NAMED  ASSISTANT 
VP  ( HUMAN  RESOURCES) 

Vic  Reimer  has  been  appointed 
assistant  vice-president  (human 
resources).  Reimer  holds  a BA 
and  an  M.Sc.  in  rural  extension 
studies  from  Guelph  and  joined 
the  staff  ofU  ofG  in  1979.  He  has 
been  manager  of  employee  rela- 
tions, manager  of  pensions  and 
benefits  and  manager  of  com- 
pensation, and  has  been  acting 
assistant  VP  since  August  1995. 

UNITED  WAY  CAMPAIGN 
GEARS  UP  FOR  1998 

The  1998  campus  United  Way 
campaign  will  be  launched  Oct  2 
under  the  direction  of  co-chairs 
Michael  Ridley,  chief  librarian, 
and  Brian  Sullivan,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs). 
If  you’d  like  to  volunteer  to  help 
the  steering  committee  or  serve 
as  a canvasser,  call  Ext.  2075. 

TRELLIS  LAUNCH  PLANNED 

TRELLIS,  the  Tri-University 
Group  of  Libraries’  new  com- 
bined computer-based  informa- 
tion resource  system,  will  be  offi- 
cially launched  Sept  28  from 
3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  U of  G 
Library.  The  presidents  of 
Guelph,  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  will  attend  the  event. 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE  SET 

A memorial  service  will  be  held 
Sept  18  for  Prof.  David  Gaskin, 
Zoology,  a faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1968,  who  died 
Sept  14.  The  service  begins  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


Enhancements  Improve 
University  Pension  Plans 

Changes  include  enhanced  protection  against  future  inflation 


Board  op  governors  approved 
five  enhancements  to  U of  G’s 
pension  plans  this  summer  — three 
related  to  inflation  protection  and 
two  related  to  pension  benefit 
formulas. 

The  enhancements  were  initially 
drafted  as  proposals  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pensions  and  Benefits, 
a committee  made  up  of  U of  G fac- 
ulty and  staff.  The  proposals  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Working  Group  on 
Pension  Issues,  which  made  recom- 
mendations to  B of  G’s  Committee 
on  Pensions  and  Benefits. 

The  cost  of  the  improvements  to 
the  plan  surplus  is  $18.8  million  and 
results  in  an  increase  in  normal  actu- 
arial costs  of  about  $1  million,  says 
Vic  Reimer,  assistant  vice-president 
(human  resources).  “In  view  of  this 
additional  ongoing  cost,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pensions  and  Benefits 
recognized  that  University  pension 
contribution  holidays  will  be  re- 
quired to  minimize  any  likelihood  of 
a significant  negative  financial  impact 
on  the  University,”  he  says. 

The  first  improvement,  which  be- 
comes effective  Sept.  30,  provides  full 
ad  hoc  inflation  protection  for  retir- 
ees and  survivors  for  1997/1998.  In- 
flation for  the  past  year  (April  to 
April)  was  1.28  per  cent.  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  has  supported 
full  ad  hoc  inflation  protection  for  re- 
tirees, subject  to  the  financial  health 
of  the  plans.  Reimer  notes  that  this 
improvement  does  not  apply  to  the 
special  early  retiree  bridge  pension  or 
to  the  public-service  pension  pay- 
ments. 

The  second  improvement  pro- 
vides protection  against  future  infla- 
tion. The  current  inflation  formula  is 
based  on  the  increase  in  CPI  less 
2.125  per  cent  (maximum  CPI  of 
eight  per  cent).  Effective  Sept  30,  the 
formula  will  be  improved  by  replac- 
ing the  2.125  per  cent  with  2.0  per 
cent. 

The  third  improvement,  also  go- 
ing into  effect  Sept.  30,  is  an  ad  hoc 


inflation  adjustment  to  the  full  CPI 
level  for  pre-1984  years.  This  will  af- 
fect 227  retirees  and  survivors  whose 
average  age  is  83  and  who  have  been 
the  most  adversely  affected  by  long- 
term inflation,  says  Reimer.  In  the 
past,  improvements  had  been  made 
to  increase  pension  payments  to  CPI 
minus  two  per  cent  for  all  years. 

The  other  enhancements  involve 
the  benefit  accrual  formula.  By  de- 
sign, the  University  pension  plans 
take  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  (CPP) 
into  account  and,  as  such,  have  a 
two-part  benefit  accrual  formula. 
The  first  part  deals  with  salaries  up  to 
the  year’s  maximum  pensionable 
earnings  (YMPE),  currently  set  at 
$36,900.  The  second  part  deals  with 
the  portion  of  salaries  that  exceed  the 
YMPE. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions and  Benefits  and  the  Working 
Group  on  Pension  Issues  echoed  con- 
cerns raised  by  active  members  that 
changes  already  approved  and  possi- 
ble future  changes  to  CPP  may  erode 
future  total  pension  income,  says  Re- 
imer. In  response  to  these  concerns,  B 
of  G recommended  and  approved 
two  improvements. 

First,  the  part  of  the  benefit  for- 
mula pertaining  to  earnings  up  to 
YMPE  is  being  increased  — from  1 .4 
to  1.5  per  cent  for  the  professional 
and  retirement  plans  and  from  1.167 
to  1.267  per  cent  for  the  non- 
professional  plan.  This  improvement 
goes  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1999,  and  will 
apply  to  members  who  retire,  termi- 
nate or  die  on  or  after  that  date. 

“It’s  important  to  note  that  this 
change  enhances  the  pensions  of 
most  employees,  but  at  the  same 
time,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  future 
RRSP  contribution  room,  starting  in 
1999,”  says  Reimer.  “Human  Re- 
sources will  be  sending  memos  to  all 
employees  explaining  the  impact  of 
this  change  on  RRSP  contribution 
room.”  In  addition,  one-hour  infor- 
mation seminars  are  scheduled  for 
Nov.  19  at  9 a.m.  and  Nov.  25  at  noon 


and  1:30  p.m.  Call  Ext.  8666  to  regis- 
ter by  phonemail. 

The  second  improvement  to  the 
benefit  formula  involves  the  calcula- 
tion of  average  salaries.  B of  G ap- 
proved a permanent  improvement 
from  the  current  best  consecutive  five 
years  of  earning  to  three  years.  This 
change  is  effective  Sept  30  for  mem- 
bers who  retire,  terminate  or  die  on 
or  after  that  date.  It  will  apply  to  all 
years  of  pensionable  service. 

Reimer  notes  that  these  enhance- 
ments are  important  in  ensuring  that 
the  University  pension  plans,  which 
form  part  of  the  total  compensation 
package  for  employees,  are  competi- 
tive with  those  of  other  Ontario  uni- 
versities. “Pension  plans  serve  as 
important  tools  in  recruitment  and 
retention  of  high-quality  faculty  and 
staff,”  he  says. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  B of  G 
has  approved  a number  of  significant 
enhancements  to  the  University’s 
pension  plans,  Reimer  says.  For  retir- 
ees, this  has  meant: 

• full  ad  hoc  inflation  protection; 

• an  adjustment  to  provide  full 
inflation  protection  for  all 
pre-1984  years; 

• permanent  indexation  formula 
improvement  from  CPI  minus 
2.375  per  cent  to  CPI  minus  two 
per  cent;  and 

• 60-per-cent  survivor  benefit 
improvement  for  retirees  who  had 
chosen  the  50-per-cent  option. 

For  current  employees,  the  im- 
provements have  meant: 

• a permanent  early  retirement  rule 
of  85  points; 

• a reduction  in  the  early  retirement 
penalty  from  six  per  cent  to  three 
per  cent; 

• a benefit  formula  improvement 
from  best  consecutive  five  years  to 
best  consecutive  three  years  of 
earnings;  and 

• a benefit  formula  improvement 
from  1 .4  per  cent  to  1 .5  per  cent  (as 
outlined  above). 


Students  Reach  into  Community 


Orientation  activities  focus  attention  on  the  value  of  volunteering 


Guelph’s  first-year  students  are 
already  learning  that  the 
university  experience  reaches 
beyond  the  campus  into  the 
community.  Orientation  week 
activities  such  as  delivering  meals  to 
seniors  and  picking  garbage  out  of 
the  Speed  River  focused  frosh 
attention  on  the  need  for  — and  the 
value  of  — volunteerism. 

More  than  300  students  took  on 
volunteer  roles  in  a one-day  pro- 
gram Sept.  9 co-ordinated  by  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre  (CSRC)  in  partnership  with 
the  College  of  Arts.  They  called  it 
“Alice’s  Adventures  in  the  Royal 
City”  because  the  goal  was  to  expose 
students  to  new  opportunities  for 


growth  and  self-exploration,  some- 
thing akin  to  the  personal  journey  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Buses  took  teams  of  students 
downtown  to  spend  a few  hours 
working  for  the  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 
Therapeutic  Gardens,  Guelph  Parks 
and  Recreation,  the  Guelph  Food 
Bank,  Change  Now,  Big  Brothers, 
the  John  Howard  Society,  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Association, 
the  Multicultural  Centre,  Big  Sisters, 
Meals  on  Wheels,  the  Guelph  Inter- 
national Resource  Centre,  the  River 
Run  Centre,  Community  Assets, 
Guelph  Little  Theatre,  Welcome  In 
Drop-In  Centre,  Action  Read  and 
Matrix  Affordable  Housing. 

The  next  day,  senior  students  in 


the  School  of  Engineering  teamed  up 
with  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  and  invited  200  frosh  to 
wade  right  into  community  involve- 
ment by  helping  to  clean  up  part  of  the 
Speed  River  shoreline.  The  event  also 
included  an  educational  talk  on  the 
river’s  history  and  its  habitat. 

Both  events  had  two  goals,  says 
Laurie  Schnarr,  manager  of  CSRC’s 
Leadership,  Service  and  Involvement 
Programs. 

“We  are  not  only  aiming  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  volunteer  activities,  but 
also  to  create  a more  accurate  image  of 
students  as  active,  concerned  and  car- 
ing citizens  who  demonstrate  their 
commitment  through  service.” 
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HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 
TO  HONOUR  STELTER 

The  Department  of  History  will 
hold  a conference  Sept.  26  to 
honour  the  lifetime  academic 
achievements  of  recently  retired 
University  professor  emeritus  Gil 
Stelter.  Guest  lecturers  will 
include  Stelter’s  colleagues  and 
former  graduate  students.  Open 
to  the  public,  the  conference 
begins  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1715  of 
the  OVC  Learning  Centre.  Cost  is 
$15  and  includes  lunch.  For  more 
information,  call  Department  of 
History  chair  Jamie  Snell  at  Ext 
6529  or  send  e-mail  to 
jsnell@arts.uoguelph.ca. 


VET  EARNS  NATIONAL  KUDOS 

Prof.  David  Holmberg,  Clinical 
Studies,  received  the  Canadian 
Veterinary  Medical  Association’s 
Humane  Award  in  July.  The 
award  recognizes  an  individual 
who  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
animals.  Holmberg  was  hon- 
oured for  his  invention  DASIE, 
an  artificial  dog  abdomen 
designed  as  a teaching  tool. 
Developed  in  the  early  1990s, 
DASIE  has  since  been  sold 
around  the  world. 


CHEMIST  HONOURED 

Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  will  receive  the 
1998  Electrochemical  Award 
from  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
Electrochemical  Society.  The 
award  is  presented  every  four 
years  to  an  individual  in  recogni- 
tion of  significant  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  electro- 
chemistry in  Canada. 


MEILKE  NAMED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Karl  Meilke  has  been  named 
a fellow  of  the  Canadian  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Society  for  his  1 
contributions  to  the  field.  He  has 
chaired  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Research  Consor- 
tium, was  selected  for  an  expert 
committee  established  following 
1989  amendments  to  the  Tripar- 
tite Stabilization  Agreements  for 
Red  Meats,  and  co- founded  the 
Canada/U.S/Mexico  Trade  Dis- 
putes Workshop  to  address  agri- 
food trade  issues  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Author  of  169  professional 
papers,  Meilke  sits  on  the  edito- 
rial council  of  the  Review  of  Inter- 
national Economics. 


VP  ELECTED  1998/99 
CAUBO  PRESIDENT 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  has 
been  elected  1998/99  president  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Business  Officers 
(CAUBO).  A longtime  member 
of  the  organization’s  board  of 
directors,  Sullivan  also  chairs  the 
editorial  board  of  CAUBO’s 
quarterly  magazine,  University 
Manager.  Based  in  Ottawa, 
CAUBO  consists  of  98  universi- 
ties and  federated  or  affiliated 
colleges  that  are  represented  by  a 
vice-president  (administration 
and  finance)  or  chief  financial 
officer. 
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University  Pays: 
Exploding  the  big  Lie  About 
a University  Education 

“A  university  education  is  the  best  investment  young  people  can  make, 
even  exceeding  rates  of  return  on  such  big-ticket  investments  as  houses  and  stocks.  ” 


by  Sid  Gilbert 


The  media  regularly  play  up  cases  of  recent 
university  graduates  who  have  difficulty 
finding  a job  or  a good  job.  Canadians  are 
bombarded  with  eye-catching  but  isolated 
examples  that,  shown  again  and  again,  give  the 
impression  that  a university  degree  leads  graduates 
into  a long  period  of  unemployment  followed  by  a 
series  of  “Mcjobs”  or  minimum-wage,  temporary, 
part-time,  unchallenging  service  positions. 

Let’s  recognize  the  media  coverage  for  what  it  is.  It 
is  a sensationalist  portrait  that  exploits  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  some  university  graduates.  The  media  use  in- 
dividual students  and  anecdotes  to  play  up  or  highlight 
what  they  see  as  a juicy  contradiction  — some  highly 
educated  people  cannot  find  appropriate  work.  The 
“news”  is  that  things  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be  — 
that  a university  education  is  “no  longer”  the  exclusive 
or  best  route  to  the  good  life.  I doubt  that  a university 
education  — or  any  educational  avenue  — was  or  is 
the  one  best  way  for  everyone. 

Some  university  graduates  are  coping  with  a diffi- 
cult economy  and  labour  market  But  it  is  a fallacy  for 
readers  or  viewers  to  generalize  from  these  sad,  regret- 
table and  unfortunate  circumstances  to  all  university 
graduates.  Yet  not  only  are  people  encouraged  to  do 
this  by  colourful  media  exploitation  of  gut-wrenching 
human-interest  stories,  but  they  are  also  positively  in- 
vited or  even  pushed  to  leap  to  unwarranted  conclu- 
sions. Unfortunately,  bad  news  sells  newspapers  and 
fuels  television  news.  When  people  buy  the  newspa- 
pers and  watch  the  news,  they  also  buy  the  big  lie  about 
a university  education. 

Time  for  a little  good  news.  The  truth  is  that  a uni- 
versity education  pays  in  so  many  ways.  In  economic  terms, 
university  pays  off  in  employment  and  income.  Besides  those 
material  benefits,  graduates  reap  substantial  — and  possibly 
more  important  — benefits  measured  as  quality  of  life.  Overall, 
research  links  a university  education  with  the  following: 

• better  employment  prospects; 

• higher  long-term  incomes; 

• more  challenging  positions; 

• greater  opportunities  for  career  enhancement  and  job 
mobility; 

• more  satisfying  work; 

• greater  employability  and  generic  skill  development; 

• citizenship  skills; 

• support  for  others; 

• personal  relationships;  and 
• life  satisfaction. 

Some  of  these  aspects  are  obviously  related.  First,  and  possi- 
bly foremost  today,  it  is  clear  that  a university  education  by  far 
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offers  graduates  the  best  prospects  for  jobs,  salaries  and  career 
responsibilities.  University  graduates  enjoy  lower  unemploy- 
ment rates  than  do  graduates  of  high  school  or  other  postsecon- 
dary institutions.  Their  incomes  are  substantially  higher  than 
those  of  high  school,  apprenticeship  and  college  graduates,  and 
university  graduates  are  more  likely  to  occupy  managerial  and 
decision-making  positions.  According  to  one  body  of  research, 
despite  recent  tuition  increases,  a university  education  is  the 
best  investment  young  people  can  make  — even  exceeding  rates 
of  return  on  such  big-ticket  investments  as  houses  and  stocks. 
Quite  clearly,  university  education  pays  ofF. 

Yet  according  to  a recent  Angus  Reid  poll,  Ontarians  believe 
that  a college  diploma  in  a technical  occupation,  apprenticeship 
in  a skilled  trade  or  a high  school  diploma  with  on-the-job 
training  better  prepares  graduates  for  tomorrow1  s jobs  than  do 
graduate  degrees  in  law  or  social  work  or  an  undergraduate  arts 
degree.  Not  only  does  this  fly  in  the  face  of  economic  reality,  but 
the  poll  also  fails  to  square  with  government  and  business  pro- 
jections about  the  kinds  of  jobs  created  by  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation societies. 


Such  polls  are  partly  the  result  of  media  exploita- 
tion and  sensationalism.  They  also  demonstrate  the 
dangers  inherent  in  polling  and  in  interpreting  poll 
findings.  We  know  that  poll  results  are  sensitive  to 
context  and  to  how  the  question  is  worded.  Respon- 
dents may  have  interpreted  such  phrases  as  “valuable 
to  hold  a job”  or  “valuable  education  for  a job  10 
years  from  now"  to  mean  “to  guarantee  a job  or  for 
job  security.”  If  you  want  to  be  certain  about  getting 
and  keeping  a job,  then  technical  occupations,  skilled 
trades  and  on-the-job  training  are  safe  bets.  Polls 
such  as  this  hide  more  than  they  reveal. 

A university  education  confers  these  economic 
benefits  because  of  the  kinds  and  levels  of  skills  it  de- 
velops among  graduates.  Not  only  does  university 
provide  “employability  skills,”  but  it  also  develops 
skills  that  are  useful  in  all  aspects  of  life  — family, 
friendships,  community  and  civic  life.  Reading,  writ- 
ing and  numeracy  are  fundamental.  Skills  in  commu- 
nication, learning  and  teamwork  are  constantly 
stressed  by  business  in  our  competitive  global  econ- 
omy. University  develops  these  abilities  more  than 
other  postsecondary  institutions  do. 

Possibly  more  important  than  jobs,  money  and 
skills,  a university  education  simply  makes  us  better 
people.  Research  indicates  that  university  confers  im- 
portant citizenship  and  interpersonal  skills.  Gradu- 
ates are  more  tolerant  and  less  extreme.  They  judge 
individuals,  not  groups.  They  value  co-operation  and 
discussion  and  are  less  willing  to  resort  to  violence  to 
settle  disputes.  They  view  matters  in  their  historical 
and  cultural  contexts.  Overall,  university  graduates 
are  broad-minded  and  open  to  viewing  things  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  of  their  most  significant  attributes  is  that  they 
come  to  enjoy  — and  often  to  love  — learning. 

University  confers  enormous  benefits,  material  and  other- 
wise. This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  all  young  people  should 
choose  to  attend  university.  Young  people  need  to  be  informed 
about  the  consequences  of  various  educational  and  career 
paths.  They  need  to  know  not  only  the  average  labour-market 
outcomes  of  various  educational  programs  but  also  the  ranges 
of  those  outcomes  or  the  shape  of  labour-market  distributions. 
Unlike  the  media,  they  should  not  confuse  the  outliers  with 
general  trends.  Ultimately,  they  should  choose  education  and 
work  destinations  based  not  on  what  others  wish  for  them  — or 
where  the  jobs  lie  or  which  jobs  pay  the  most — but  on  their  tal- 
ents and  interests,  on  what  they  thoroughly  enjoy  doing,  study- 
ing or  making  their  life’s  work.  Young  people  will  have  a 
number  of  jobs  and  careers  during  their  lives,  but  they  still  need 
to  find  activities  that  are  inherently  satisfying  and  rewarding. 

Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  is  director  of 
U of  G’s  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  Assessment. 
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Scholarships  are 
a Family  Affair 


Cory  and  nathan  MacDonald  have 
shared  a lot  of  things:  they  attend- 
ed the  same  schools  in  Nova  Scotia, 
roomed  together  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  were  debating  partners  and 
even  studied  the  same  subjects. 

The  brothers  have  something  else 
in  common.  Both  received  a Presidents 
Scholarship,  the  most  prestigious 
entrance  award  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  Twelve  scholars  are  cho- 
sen annually  based  on  academics,  lead- 
ership potential  and  community 
involvement.  Cory  received  a scholar- 
ship in  1992,  Nathan  in  1995. 

Cory,  now  a student  at  the  Norman 
Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs 
at  Carleton  University,  a joint  program 
with  the  University  of  Ottawa  Law 
School,  says  he  was  surprised  when  the 
President’s  Scholarship  was  awarded 
to  a second  member  of  his  family.  “It 
was  cool  because  we  got  to  live  togeth- 
er for  a while  in  Guelph,  and  since  we 
are  best  buddies,  it  was  fantastic.” 
Nathan  says  Cory  “took  me  under 
his  wing”  at  Guelph,  helping  Nathan 
polish  his  debating  skills.  As  a team, 
they  placed  third  at  the  Canadian 
National  Debating  Championships, 
then  Cory  went  on  to  be  named  the 
second-place  public  speaker  at  the  1997 
World  Debating  Championship  in 
Athens,  Greece.  Last  spring,  Nathan 
won  the  North  American  Debating 
Championship. 

The  MacDonalds  aren’t  the  only 
President’s  Scholars  for  whom  winning 
the  award  is  a family  affair.  Since  the 
program’s  inception  in  1987,  the  140 
recipients  of  the  scholarship  have 
included  two  pairs  of  brothers,  one  pair 
of  sisters  and,  this  year,  a brother-and- 
sister  combination. 

Interestingly,  the  siblings  tend  to 
study  the  same  subjects  and  pursue 
similar  careers.  The  MacDonalds,  both 
BA  students,  share  an  interest  in  polit- 
ical science,  and  Nathan  plans  to  fol- 
low his  brother’s  path  to  law  school. 
The  other  set  of  President’s  Scholars 
brothers,  Adam  and  Sean  Dukelow,  are 
even  in  the  same  medical  school  class. 
The  Amherst,  N.S.,  natives  began  the 
MD  program  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  this  fall. 

Sean,  a 1992  President’s  Scholar, 
finished  a four-year  degree  in  human 
kinetics  at  Guelph,  then  enrolled  in 
Western’s  joint  MD/PhD  program.  He 
has  a grant  from  the  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada.  Adam,  a 1995 
scholar,  finished  a three-year  biology 
degree  at  Guelph  before  being  accept- 
ed at  the  same  medical  school. 

“We  didn’t  plan  on  being  in  the 
same  class  — it  just  sort  of  happened 
that  way,”  says  Adam.  "Most  people 
thought  we  were  twins  because  we’re 
in  the  same  class,  even  though  we  don’t 
look  alike  and  he  is  three  years  older.” 
Both  brothers  plan  on  becoming 


surgeons,  but  in  different  specialties. 
“Sean  is  interested  in  neurosurgery,  and 
I want  to  go  into  cardiovascular,”  says 
Adam. 

President’s  Scholars  JoAnna  and 
Laurina  Leyenaar  of  Merrickville  also 
plan  to  become  doctors.  JoAnna,  a 
1994  scholar  and  winner  of  the  1998 
Winegard  Medal,  Guelph’s  top  under- 
graduate prize,  is  enrolled  in  medicine 
at  McMaster  University.  She  is  consid- 
ering a career  in  oncology  or  adoles- 
cent medicine.  Laurina,  a 1996  schol- 
ar, is  studying  biomedical  sciences  at 
Guelph  and  plans  to  join  her  sister  at 
McMaster  after  graduation.  This  year, 
she  is  in  Australia  after  winning  a 
Rotary  Ambassadorial  Scholarship  that 
allows  her  to  study  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  a year. 

“We  have  done  a lot  of  the  same 
things  and  won  a lot  of  the  same 
awards,  so  the  fact  that  she  became  a 
scholar  after  I did  wasn’t  surprising,” 
says  JoAnna.  “When  I was  younger,  it 
was  a sore  spot,  because  I thought  she 
was  copying  everything  I did.  But  I got 
over  it.  Especially  in  high  school  and 
after  she  came  to  Guelph,  it  was  great.” 

The  only  brother-sister  combina- 
tion to  win  President’s  Scholarships  are 
also  headed  for  similar  careers.  Guelph 
natives  Mark  Halfpenny  and  Laurie 
Halfpenny-Mitchell  are  both  studying 
engineering  at  Guelph  this  year.  Mark, 
a 1998  scholar,  is  in  his  first  semester; 
Laurie,  a 1993  scholar,  is  working  on 
her  master’s  degree.  Winner  of  the 
1997  Winegard  Medal,  Laurie  holds  a 
graduate  scholarship  from  the  Natur- 
al Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  of  Canada. 

“I  was  really  excited  when  Mark 
won  the  scholarship,”  she  says.  “He 
worked  really  hard,  and  I love  him  and 
think  he  deserves  it.” 

Both  Laurie  and  Mark  also  excel  at 
sports.  She  plays  varsity  soccer;  he 
played  high  school  basketball,  bad- 
minton and  volleyball.  Laurie  was  even 
the  trainer  for  her  brother  s high  school 
basketball  team. 


Twelve  of  Canada’s  brightest  students  earned  the  1998  President’s  Scholarships  for  academic  excellence... 

PHOTOS  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 

President’s  Scholars 
are  Leading  Lights 


University  of  guelph  Presidents 
Scholars  and  Academy  Award 
winners  often  repeat  the  same  line: 
“It  was  an  honour  just  to  be  nomi- 
nated.” 

President’s  Scholars,  at  least,  real- 
ly mean  it.  This  year’s  12  winners, 
who  were  honoured  at  a reception 
held  by  president  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski  Sept.8,  were  selected  from  a pool 
of  more  than  300  promising  Canadi- 
an students.  Only  one  student  from 
each  high  school  may  be  nominated 
by  their  principal  for  U of  G’s  most 
prestigious  entrance  award,  which  is 
valued  at  more  than  $20,000  over 
eight  semesters. 

The  President’s  Scholarship  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1987  by  then 
president  Burton  Matthews  to  attract 
students  who  excel  in  academics, 
leadership  and  community  involve- 
ment. To  date,  140  scholarships  have 
been  awarded.  Two  of  the  awards  are 
designated  as  Dick  Brown  Scholar- 


ships in  honour  of  a former  football 
coach.  Guelph  graduate  Patrick  Lett 
endowed  the  Brown  scholarships  to 
recognize  the  contributions  of  some- 
one who  had  been  important  in  his 
life.  The  other  endowed  and  named 
scholarships  honour  Matthews,  Lil- 
lian Usher  Stewart,  Cecil  H.  Franklin 
and  Ingrid  Franklin,  Charles  S. 
Humphrey,  Jack  R.  Longstaffe,  Kath- 
leen and  the  late  Frederick  Metcalf, 
and  the  Vander  Pol  family,  who 
endowed  two  awards. 

A President’s  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee selects  the  12  scholars  based 
on  overall  excellence  and  their  poten- 
tial to  become  leaders  in  society.  This 
year’s  recipients  have  all  excelled  aca- 
demically, winning  national  and 
international  academic  citations  and 
competitions.  They  are  leaders  in 
their  communities,  working  as  vol- 
unteers in  food  banks  and  homeless 
shelters  and  with  AIDS  patients. 
Many  are  involved  in  sports  such  as 


badminton,  basketball  and  volleyball. 
They  have  started  multiculturalism 
programs,  organized  social  justice 
groups  and  researched  black  bears  in 
Northern  Ontario.  They  are  even  cer- 
tified clowns  and  jugglers. 

Once  chosen  as  a President’s 
Scholar,  a student  must  keep  high 
academic  standards,  maintaining  an 
average  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  and 
must  show  leadership  on  campus. 
Past  scholars  have  served  in  student 
government,  social  action  groups  and 
residence  halls.  They  have  played 
sports,  volunteered  in  the  communi- 
ty and  contributed  to  the  Universi- 
ty’s artistic  life  through  music,  art  or 
drama.  Many  have  gone  on  to  pursue 
graduate  degrees,  to  attend  medical 
school  or  law  school,  and  to  win 
national  and  international  awards. 

But  ask  them  today  to  list  their 
greatest  accomplishments,  and  many 
will  still  say  “being  nominated  for  and 
winning  a President’s  Scholarship.” 


I WOULD  LIKB  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  tO 
congratulate  the  1998  recipients  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Scholarships  and  to  wish  them  well  in  their 
scholastic  endeavours.  They  join  a prestigious 
group  of  past  and  present  scholars  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  and  have  much  ahead  of  them. 

The  President’s  Scholarship  exists  to  recognize 
exceptional  first-year  students  for  outstanding 
academic  achievement  and  contributions  to 

school  and  community.  During  the  past  Uyears. 
campus  life  at  the  University  of  Guelph  has  been 

enhanced  by  the  presence  of  1 40  President’s  Schol- 


ars, including  the  12  deserving  young  people  pro- 
filed  in  these  pages. 

Students  selected  as  President’s  Scholars  are 
among  the  top  student  achievers  in  Canada.  Many 
past  scholars  have  gone  on  to  great  success  in 
graduate  and  professional  school  and  in  such  pro- 
fessions as  medicine,  law  and  business.  But  we  do 
not  measure  the  success  of  our  President’s  Schol- 
ars on  academic  accomplishment  alone.  Equally 
important  to  us  is  their  contribution  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  and  the  community  at  large, 
whether  it  be  through  athletics,  artistic  endeav- 


ours, volunteerism,  involvement  in  student  gov- 
ernment, or  participation  on  the  University’s  Sen- 
ate or  Board  of  Governors. 

The  University  of  Guelph  salutes  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  President’s  Scholars  and  their  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  make  the  world  a better  place  for 
themselves  and  others. 


Mordechai  Roza  ns  ki 
President 
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The  1998  Presie 

7 want  to  influence  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,”  says  a President’s  Scholar.  To  judge  by  their , 


Angela 

Burlein 


Motivating  others,  including  fel- 
low students  and  ex-race  horses 
alike,  is  vital  to  Burlington’s  Angela 
Burlein. 

“That’s  important  to  me,  that  I’m 
able  to  help  others,”  she  says,  referring  to  an  attribute  that  led 
to  her  winning  last  year’s  Holly  Sutton  Memorial  Award  at  M.M. 
Robinson  High  School.  That  award  capped  her  high  school 
days,  during  which  she  also  won  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Principals  Student  Leadership  Award  in  1998  and  numerous 
subject  awards. 

Another  highlight  — and  one  related  to  her  plan  to  apply 
to  Guelph’s  Ontario  Veterinary  College  following  her  under- 
graduate degree  in  biomedical  or  biological  science  — has  been 
her  love  affair  with  horses,  which  blossomed  with  her  first  rid- 


ing lessons  at  age  seven.  Bent  on  owning  a horse  of  her  own, 
she  began  working  after  school  in  a stable  at  age  13. 

Burlein  now  owns  Grand  Hooley,  a former  race  horse  that 
she  trained  and  now  shows  in  dressage  and  combination  events 
in  provincial  competitions.  She  houses  the  horse  at  a thor- 
oughbred racing  and  breeding  facility  in  Millgrove,  where  she 
also  serves  as  a riding  instructor  and  assistant  coach  for  the  sta- 
ble's show  team  and  volunteered  to  teach  children  during  the 
stable’s  summer  camp  program. 

Burlein  hopes  to  own  a small  farm  where  she  can  train  and 
coach,  and  expects  to  focus  on  equine  veterinary  practice.  In 
pursuing  those  goals,  she  will  call  on  the  same  skills  and  atti- 
tude that  propelled  her  involvement  in  numerous  school  and 
extracurricular  activities.  “I  know  what  I want  to  do,  so  I just 
do  what  it  takes." 

On  her  high  school  student  council,  she  helped  organize 
food  drives,  carnivals  and  spirit  weeks.  She  was  yearbook  edi- 
tor and  editor  of  the  school’s  annual  literary  magazine,  served 
as  a math  and  science  assistant,  and  sang  in  school  and  region- 
al choirs. 


Magenta 

Chemets 

Don't  just  sit  there  — that’s  one 
line  that  presumably  has  never  been 
directed  toward  Magenta  Chemets. 
Described  by  her  guidance  counsellor 
at  Hamilton’s  Cathedral  High  School  as 


a Renaissance  person,  she  says:  “I  have  to  be  involved.  Involve- 
ment in  high  school  is  addictive.” 

That  participation,  particularly  in  humanitarian  activities, 
has  brought  her  numerous  awards,  including  the  1998  Bishop’s 
Gold  Cross  — her  school’s  top  award  for  graduating  students 
— the  1998  Faculty  Citizenship  Award,  the  1998  Catholic  Stu- 
dent Award  and  the  Cathedral  Honour  Graduate  Plaque.  For 
her  community  service,  she  won  the  YMCA  Canada  Youth  Peace 
Medal,  the  Soroptimist  Youth  Citizenship  Award,  the  Max  Rot- 
man  Humanitarian  Youth  Award  and  the  Father  Patrick  Fog- 
garty  Award  from  the  Catholic  Education  Foundation  of 
Ontario. 

The  peace  medal  was  particularly  important  to  Chernets. 
After  her  school  principal  selected  her  to  attend  a student  con- 
ference on  race  relations,  she  organized  a school  meeting  to 
develop  strategies  for  combatting  racism.  She  founded  Cathe- 
dral Against  Racism  Everywhere  (CARE),  which  produced  an 
anti-racism  video  and  an  anti-racism  program  that  she  taught 
last  year  to  junior  high  school  classes.  Chernets  worked  with 
CARE’s  teacher-adviser  to  present  anti-racism  workshops  to 
Cathedral’s  teachers  and  spoke  to  elementary  teachers  city-wide 
about  anti-racism  education. 

She  is  pondering  specializing  in  history  and  perhaps  taking 
a drama  minor.  “I  want  to  teach  high  school,"  says  Chernets, 
the  daughter  of  two  teachers.  “1  want  to  influence  the  future 
leaders  of  tomorrow.” 

She  was  captain  of  her  school’s  volleyball  team,  played  clar- 
inet in  the  band  and  served  on  the  school  co-instructional  com- 
mittee and  in  student  government. 

For  Chernets,  nothing  quite  matched  the  thrill  of  learning 
she’d  received  a President’s  Scholarship:  “I  was  screaming  and 
jumping  up  and  down.” 

Angela 
Dillon 

Despite  clowning  around  in  her 
high  school  years,  Angela  Dillon 
managed  to  win  numerous  awards  for 
academics,  athletics  and  community  ser- 
vice. In  fact,  she  used  her  certification  as 
a professional  clown  in  various  activities  from  charity  fund- 
raising events  to  performing  and  face  painting  at  corporate  chil- 
dren’s parties. 

“It’s  a handy  thing  to  have,”  says  this  Courtice,  Ont.,  native 
of  the  pastime  she  decided  to  explore  back  in  Grade  8. 

While  she  worked  in  community  fund  raising  and  food 


.and  for  their  stellar  contributions  to  school  and  community. 


drives,  she  honed  her  leadership  skills  as  student  council  pres- 
ident and  as  a student  member  of  the  school  advisory  council 
at  Courtice  Secondary  School. 

Dillon  was  one  of  two  students  chosen  from  her  school  to 
attend  the  Leadership  in  Diversity  program  run  by  the  Ontario 
Educational  Leadership  Centre.  By  talking  about  diversity  with 
fellow  students  last  year  as  founding  president  of  her  school’s 
Multicultural  Awareness  Council,  she  aimed  to  encourage  them 
to  “focus  not  only  on  eliminating  discrimination  but  also  on 
celebrating  the  different  cultures  in  our  school,  to  get  people 
thinking  about  accepting  others’  cultures  and  religions.”  She 
also  prepared  a presentation  on  sexual  assault  for  junior  class- 
es this  year. 

Dillon’s  achievements  have  earned  her  several  awards,  includ- 
ing the  1997  Citizenship  of  the  Year  Award,  a two-time  Appre- 
ciation Award  and  the  1997  Past  President’s  Award  from  stu- 
dent council.  She  won  numerous  subject  awards,  attained  the 


Our  Bright! 


Here  are  all  140  President’s  Scholars  named  by  the  University  of  Guelph  si 


Amherst:  General  Amherst:  Kathy  Airriess, 
Adam  Dukelow,  Sean  Dukelow.  Aurora: 
Aurora  HS:  Lindsay  Tomlinson;  Dr.  G.W. 
Williams  SS:  Jonathan  Sherbino.  Barrie:  East- 
view  SS:  Marty  Beecroft;  St.  Joseph’s  HS: 
Suzanne  LeBlanc.  Belleville:  Centennial  SS: 
Tyson  Beach.  Blackstock:  Cartwright  HS:  Jen- 
nifer Fletcher.  Bradford:  Bradford  DHS:  Har- 
ry Stoddart.  Brampton:  Cardinal  Leger  SS: 
Christian  Baldauf.  Brantford:  Pauline  John- 
son CVS:  Nancy  Charlton,  Valerie  Loker. 
Burlington:  M.M.  Robinson  HS:  Angela 
Burlein,  Ryan  Ness;  Nelson  HS:  Jeremy 
Yethon.  Cambridge:  Southwood  SS:  Kelly  Alli- 
son. Chesterville:  North  Dundas  DHS:  Rod- 


ney Merkley.  Cornwall:  St.  Lawrence  HS: 
#ylvia  Hall.  Courtice:  Courtice  SS:  Angela  Dil- 
lon. Dunrobin:  West  Carle  ton  SS:  Julia  White. 
Dryden:  Dryden  HS:  Mario  Bakala.  Elmira: 
Elmira  DSS:  Julie  Corbett,  Anne  Wideman. 
Fredericton,  N.B.:  Fredericton  HS:  Sean  Mor- 
rissy.  Glace  Bay,  N.S.:  Sydney  Academy: 
Nathan  MacDonald.  Gloucester:  Colonel  By 
SS:  Nicola  Calder,  James  Kennedy.  Graven- 
hurst:  Gravenhurst  HS:  Andrew  Weekes.  Grif- 
fith: Opeongo  HS:  Kris  Lehnhardt.  Guelph: 
Guelph  CVI:  Philip  Abbink,  Kirsty  Bell;  John 
F.  Ross  CVI:  Harry  Frielink,  Praseedha  Janaki- 
ram;  Centennial  CVI:  Alexandra  Holbrook, 
Tim  Mau;  Bishop  Macdonell  HS:  Laurie  Half- 


penny, Piers  Nash;  St.  James  HS:  Mark  Half- 
penny. Halifax,  N.S.:  Queen  Elizabeth  HS: 
Daniel  Petrie.  Hamilton:  WestmountSS:  Crys- 
tal Dumitru,  Derek  Hatanaka;  Delta  SS: 
Elaine  Reynolds;  Cathedral  HS:  Richard  Appi- 
ah,  Magenta  Chernets.  Harrow:  Harrow 
DHS:  Brendon  Larson.  Huntsville:  Huntsville 
HS:  Elliot  Welsh.  Jakarta,  Indonesia:  Jakar- 
ta International  School:  Joost  Loijens. 
Kemptville:  North  Grenville  DHS:  JoAnna 
Leyenaar,  Laurina  Leyenaar.  King:  The  Coun- 
try Day  School:  Joshua  Richardson.  Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I.:  Kensington  Intermediate  HS:  Pat- 
ti Thomas.  Kingston:  Frontenach  SS:  Danielle 
Charbonneau;  Kingston  CVI:  Meredith 


Hunter;  Loyalist  CVI:  Alison  Moore;  Bayridge 
SS:  Shawn  Sanderson.  Kitchener- Waterloo: 
Bluevale  Cl:  Kirby  Ann  Kalbfleisch,  Christine 
Main;  Eastwood  Cl:  Shawn  Cooper,  Stephanie 
Or6fic£;  St.  Mary’s  HS:  Peter  Sullivan.  Lind- 
say: Lindsay  CVI:  Anne  Ellis,  Scott  Robert- 
son; I.E.  Weldon  SS:  Douglas  James  (D.J.) 
Cook.  London:  Catholic  Central  HS:  Suzi 
Camilleri,  Paula  Coutinho,  Mark  Rosati;  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  SS:  Kirk  McMillan.  Markham: 
Pickering  College:  Gordon  Kee;  Markville  SS: 
Hanif  Jamal.  Meaford:  Georgian  BaySS:  Jim 
Rush.  Mill  Bay,  B.C.:  Brentwood  CS:  Nicole 
Kennedy.  Milton:  Milton  DHS:  Mark 
Myronyk,  Victor  Sprenger,  Dan  Walker.  Mis- 
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)ent's  Scholars 

■achievements  and  pursuits,  this  year’s  12  scholars  themselves  possess  the  stuff  of  leadership. 


highest  academic  achievement  during  her  three  senior  years 
and  was  the  school  champion  in  the  1996  Fermat  mathemat- 
ics contest.  An  award-winning  athlete,  she  managed  and  played 
on  school  soccer  and  volleyball  teams. 

Dillon  plans  to  study  science  and  hopes  to  pursue  a career 
in  teaching  or  medicine,  probably  in  occupational  therapy  or 
physiotherapy.  “I  want  to  work  with  other  people,  whether  that’s 
teaching  children  or  helping  through  therapy  or  social  work.” 

Tahira 
Dosani 

Tahira  dosani  recalls  her  sense  of 
awe  about  a motivational  speaker’s 
ability  to  light  a fire  among  students  and 
staff  during  an  assembly  held  at 


Lawrence  Park  Collegiate  Institute  in  Toronto.  When  she  shared 
that  feeling  with  a friend,  she  was  told:  “Tahira,  you  do  that  too, 
only  in  a different  way.” 

Making  a difference  in  people’s  lives  is  what  drives  Dosani 
to  participate  in  numerous  activities,  particularly  environmental 
activism.  As  a member  of  the  student  council  executive,  she 
represented  Lawrence  Park  on  the  Toronto  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Councils,  where  she  was  school  liaison  for  various  chari- 
table activities. 

She  also  represented  the  school  on  the  Student  Environ- 
mental Network  of  Toronto,  serving  for  the  past  two  years  as 
president.  In  organizing  conferences  on  such  topics  as  youth 
activism,  she  hoped  to  encourage  other  students  to  take  up  envi- 
ronmental causes.  “It  comes  from  wanting  to  help  people,"  she 
says  of  her  activities. 

A lifelong  camper,  she  has  spent  summers  working  as  a coun- 
sellor and  canoe  tripper.  She’s  looking  forward  to  Guelph  as 
much  for  its  wide-open  spaces  as  for  its  programs  in  environ- 
mental engineering  and  environmental  science. 

She  plans  to  marry  that  interest  with  courses  in  international 
studies.  “I  aim  to  eventually  work  in  a developing  nation,”  says 
Dosani,  whose  role  model  is  environmentalist  Margaret  Mead. 

Dosani  received  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  Centen- 
nial Scholarship  in  1994  and  1995,  and  topped  her  school  in 
the  1997  physics  contest  held  by  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Physics  Teachers.  She  participated  in  various  sports  — track 
and  field,  cross-country  running,  swimming  and  girls’  rugby 
— and  volunteered  as  a peer  educator. 

Mark 
Halfpenny 

OFTEN  HIS  OWN  WORST  CRITIC, 

Guelph’s  Mark  Halfpenny  won- 
dered midway  through  high  school 
whether  he’d  ever  sharpen  his  basketball 
skills  sufficiently  to  qualify  for  a spot  on 

a university  squad. 

Having  conquered  the  devil  of  self-doubt,  he  led  the  St.  James 
High  School  basketball  team  to  a bronze  medal  in  this  year’s 
provincial  championships,  earning  the  MVP  and  league  all-star 
titles  for  his  performances  in  two  out  of  three  games.  He’s  now 
aiming  for  a spot  on  the  varsity  team  at  his  home-town  uni- 
versity. 

“My  first  love  is  basketball,”  says  Halfpenny,  who  won  his 
high  school’s  first  annual  A1  Beimes/Bob  Lucas  Trophy  for  excel- 
lence in  basketball,  academics  and  leadership,  as  well  as  the 


provincial  Bob  Knuckle  Trophy  for  excellence  in  athletics  and 
academics. 

A self-described  “man  of  few  words,”  he  says  he  was  ecstat- 
ic when  he  learned  he’d  been  selected  as  a President’s  Scholar. 
He  plans  to  study  engineering  science  and  computing,  and  per- 
haps pursue  a career  in  computing. 

At  St.  James,  Halfpenny  was  also  a volleyball  team  captain 
and  won  a district  badminton  championship.  A volunteer  for 
annual  Catholic  Youth  Organization  basketball  tournaments 
and  for  the  1998  Ontario  Summer  Games  in  Guelph,  he  com- 
pleted the  national  coaching  certification  program  and  coached 
at  summer  youth  camps. 

An  industrious  student,  he  was  ranked  among  the  top  25 
per  cent  of  contestants  in  the  Cayley  Mathematics  Contest.  He 
served  as  a school  retreat  facilitator  and  worked  on  communi- 
ty reforestation  and  environmental  awareness  programs.  He 
particularly  enjoyed  peer  tutoring.  “I  feel  that  helping  other 
people  helps  me  learn  better.” 

Hanif 
Jamal 

WHAT  WAS  HANIF  JAMAL  DOING 
strutting  his  stuff  in  dance 
contests  at  local  malls  in  Markham? 
Unbeknownst  to  Hanif,  his  older 
brother  had  entered  his  name  both 
times.  And  both  times,  the  younger 
sibling  got  the  last  laugh  — by  winning  the  competitions. 

With  his  brother  studying  elsewhere,  Jamal  figures  he's  safe 
in  attending  Guelph  for  engineering  — biological  engineering 
specifically,  a field  that  requires  skills  in  problem  solving  and 
creativity  and  that  will  probably  provide  a springboard  to  pur- 
suing medicine.  Having  spent  a summer  doing  laboratory  work 
at  Toronto’s  Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  where  his  father  is  an 
oncologist,  Jamal  says  he’s  drawn  to  medicine  by  its  capacity  to 
change  — and  save  — lives. 

His  determination  to  make  a difference  is  reflected  in  his 
numerous  honours  from  Markville  Secondary  School,  includ- 
ing a 1998  Canadian  Merit  Scholarship  Foundation  Provincial 
Award,  a 1998  Miller  Thompson  Foundation  Scholarship  and 
a 1998  Bell  Canada  Scholarship.  He  was  a two-time  winner  of 
the  York  Region  Board  of  Education  Science  Olympics. 

After  hearing  from  a teacher  about  the  plight  of  abused 
women,  Jamal  organized  a Violence  Against  Women  Week  to 
educate  students  and  raise  money  for  a shelter.  Serving  as  stu- 
dent council  president  for  three  years,  he  was  a cabinet  mem- 


:est  and  Best 


since  the  program  began  in  1987,  listed  by  home  town  and  secondary  school: 


sissauga:  Glenforest  SS:  David  Dec;  Lome  Park 
SS:  Natalie  Kontakos;  Erindale  SS:  Deborah 
Robinson;  Father  Michael  Goetz  SS:  April 
Kam.  Nepean:  Merivale  HS:  Michael  Stephen- 
son. North  Bay:  Widdifield  SS:  Kristi  Adamo. 
North  York:  Lawrence  Park  Cl:  Tahira  Dosani. 
Oakville:  Iroquois  Ridge  HS:  Emily  Cowan. 
Orleans:  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  SS:  Lisa  Levesque. 
Oshawa:  R.S.  McLaughlin  CVI:  Nadia  Zelisko. 
Ottawa:  Brookfield  HS:  Emily  Brundage;  Sir 
Robert  Borden  HS:  Barbara  Johnston;  Merivale 
HS:  Stephen  Krajcarski,  Chris  Parent;  Glebe 
Cl:  Stephanie  Shanahan.  Parrsboro,  N.S.: 
Parrsboro  Regional:  Jennifer  Dinaut.  Pem- 
broke: Champlain  Senior  HS:  Colin  van  der 


Kuur.  Peterborough:  Peterborough  CVS:  Jen- 
nifer Bowe;  Adam  Scott  CVI:  Savita  Chaud- 
hari,  Crystal  Drummond.  Petersburg:  Water - 
loo-Oxford  DSS:  Benjie  Albrecht.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie:  Bawating  CVS:  Paula  Fagan,  Gary 
Pateman.  Scarborough:  Woburn  Cl: 

Harisuthan  Subranamiam.  South  River: 
Almaguin  Highlands  SS:  Birgit  Wand.  Spring- 
dale,  Nfld.:  Grant  Collegiate:  Sian  French. 
Springhill,  N.S.:  Springhill  Junior-Senior  HS: 
Don  Ryan.  St.  Catharines:  Laura  Secord  SS: 
James  Beecroft;  St.  Catharines  CVS:  Claire 
Humphrey;  Sir  Winston  Churchill  SS:  Barry 
Liboiron;  Holy  Cross  SS:  Silvia  Magnotta.  Sud- 
bury: Lasalle  SS:  Alanna  Marcuccio.  Sum- 


merland,  B.C.:  Summerland  SS:  Colin  God- 
win. Sydenham:  Sydenham  HS:  Tyler 
Huehmer.  Sydney,  N.S.:  Sydney  Academy: 
Cory  MacDonald.  Terrace,  B.C.:  Caledonia 
Senior  SS:  Christine  Weber.  Thunder  Bay: 
Westgate  CVI:  Kevin  Belluz;  St.  Patrick  HS: 
Caroline  Swerdlyk.  Timmins:  Timmins  HVS: 
Kiet-Nghi  Cao.  Toronto:  East  York  Cl:  Rus- 
sell Bonduriansky;  Don  Mills  Cl:  Grase  Kim; 
Earl  Haig  SS:  Laura  Beattie,  Andrea  Hammell, 
Yona  Lunsky,  Mark  McCutcheon;  Malvern 
Collegiate:  Jeff  Sumner,  Denise  Watt;  Jarvis 
Collegiate:  Omer  Yukseker;  Marc  Garneau  Cl: 
Vanessa  Tseng;  Havergal  College:  Angelina  Yee; 
North  Toronto  Cl:  Joanna  Leech,  David  Sone. 


Trenton:  Trenton  HS:  Alison  Bachlet. 
Unionville:  Unionville  HS:  Jason  Brock.  Vic- 
toria, B.C.:  Belmont  Senior  SS:  Kristina 
Anderson;  Lester  B.  Pearson  College  of  the 
Pacific:  Andrea  McCoy;  Esquimalt  SS:  Juniper 
Glass.  Virgil:  Eden  Alternative  Public  SS: 
Alisha  Kroeker.  Waterford:  Waterford  DHS: 
Jennifer  McDonald.  Waterloo:  St.  David 
Catholic  SS:  Julia  Maclsaac,  Janet  McLaugh- 
lin. Whitby:  Henry  Street  HS:  Stephanie  Sears. 
Windsor:  Vincent  Massey  SS:  Mark  Dragich. 
Windsor,  N.S.:  King’s-Edgehill School:  Sarah 
Campbell;  Catholic  Central  HS:  Sara  McNor- 
ton.  Woodstock:  Woodstock  Cl:  Bronwyn 
Nader. 


C H O L A K S H I P S. 


ber  on  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Students  Association  and 
a teacher  at  its  leadership  conference. 

He  acted  and  directed  in  school  drama  productions,  and 
was  captain  of  school  volleyball,  basketball  and  soccer  teams. 
Caught  flat-footed  when  U of  G president  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski  phoned  to  congratulate  him  on  being  selected  as  a Presi- 
dent’s Scholar,  he  says:  “I  was  tongue-tied.  He  asked  if  I had  any 
questions,  and  1 couldn’t  think  of  anything  on  the  spot  except 
thank  you.” 

Alisha 
Kroeker 

Since  grade  8,  I’ve  wanted  to  be  a 
veterinarian,”  says  Alisha  Kroeker, 
describing  the  excitement  of  childhood 
visits  to  her  uncle’s  dairy  farm.  “It  lit  me 
on  fire  — I loved  it.” 

Her  interest  was  piqued  more  recently  by  work  at  an  animal 
hospital  and  by  a school  project  she  completed  last  year  on 
genetic  engineering  and  medical  research.  Aiming  to  pursuing 
veterinary  surgery  or  medical  research,  she  says  she  was  “thrilled 
and  surprised”  at  the  prospect  of  studying  at  U of  G on  a Pres- 
ident’s Scholarship. 

She’ll  bring  a strong  work  ethic  to  Guelph,  as  well  as  dili- 
gence and  an  ability  to  set  goals  for  herself,  attributes  that  she 
honed  at  Eden  Alternative  Public  Secondary  School  in  Virgil 
on  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  Her  academic  and  community 
achievements  have  already  earned  her  the  local  Zonta  Interna- 
tional Young  Women  in  Public  Affairs  Award,  the  1997  Student 
Council  Award  and  the  1997  Niagara  Credit  Union  Scholarship 
for  service  to  school  and  community. 

Kroeker  says  those  awards  reflect  her  strong  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  helping  others.  She  has  organized  food  drives,  direct- 
ed a children’s  choir,  served  as  team  leader  for  a summer  Bible 
school  and  belonged  to  a community  strategic-planning  com- 
mittee. She  was  a leader  during  school  retreats,  as  well  as  a chapel 
speaker,  musician  and  student  discipleship  trainee  for  alterna- 
tive education. 

A member  of  the  principal’s  honour  roll  throughout  high 
school,  Kroeker  received  the  1997  Governor-General's  Award 
for  her  first-place  average  of  97  per  cent  in  Grade  12.  She  car- 
ried her  energy  onto  the  stage  as  a lead  actor  in  many  school 
drama  productions  and  into  the  sports  arena,  where  she  par- 
ticipated in  basketball  and  track  and  field. 


Valerie 

Loker 


“My  combination  of  knowledge  and  leadership  qualities  will 
provide  me  with  the  ability  to  work  on  a marketing  team  for  a 
large  corporation,”  she  says. 

Alanna 
Marcuccio 

What  do  you  do  when  a woman 
suffers  an  epileptic  seizure  right 
before  your  eyes?  Facing  that  life-or- 
death  situation  in  a mall  last  year,  Alan- 
na Marcuccio  drew  on  her  lifeguard 
training,  including  her  knowledge  of  cardiopulmonary  resus- 
citation, to  avert  a tragedy.  “Had  no  one  been  there,  she  could 
have  died,”  says  Marcuccio,  who  is  eyeing  a career  in  emergency 
medicine. 

“I  hope  to  study  biomedical  sciences,”  says  the  Sudbury 
native.  “I  really  enjoy  taking  charge  of  situations,  being  a leader, 
but  also  working  as  a team.” 

She  says  goal  setting  and  time  management  are  key  skills 
that  she  will  bring  to  her  biology  studies.  At  the  same  time,  aca- 
demics isn’t  everything.  “I  am  not  a student  who  wants  100  per 
cent  if  it  means  not  being  involved  in  other  things.” 

Academic  excellence  and  community  involvement  at  Lasalle 
Secondary  School  won  her  several  honours,  including  the  Most 
Outstanding  Girl  Award  on  graduation,  a provincial  gold  medal 
for  her  1995/96  science  fair  entry  and  a Canadian  Merit  Foun- 
dation second-place  award.  An  award-winning  athlete,  she  par- 
ticipated in  track  and  field,  basketball,  volleyball  and  cross- 
country running,  and  was  a swim  team  MVP  and  assistant 
coach. 

In  1996,  Marcuccio  was  among  the  top  one  per  cent  of  appli- 
cants to  Shad  Valley,  a business,  engineering  and  entrepre- 
neurship program  for  Canada’s  top  students.  An  accomplished 
trombonist  and  violist,  she  performed  at  the  1997  Governor- 
General’s  garden  party  as  a member  of  what  Jazz.  Report  Mag- 
azine called  the  best  high  school  jazz  ensemble  in  Canada. 

She  wrote  for  and  edited  the  school  newspaper,  and  was 
communications  and  public  relations  officer  for  her  high  school 
athletic  council.  She  was  founding  president  of  Interact  — the 
first  regional  youth  division  of  Rotary  International  — and  vol- 
unteered for  the  1998  Special  Olympics. 


CAREER  IN  MARKETING  is  what 
kValerie  Loker  of  Brantford  has  in 
mind  in  pursuing  a business  degree  at 
U of  G.  And  she  plans  to  pursue  it  with 
the  same  dedication  and  discipline  that 
have  already  paid  off  on  the  badminton  court. 

Winner  of  seven  provincial  titles  and  the  1996  national 
championship,  Loker  won  this  year’s  doubles  and  mixed  com- 
petitions and  captured  second  place  for  singles  in  provincial 
play;  nationally,  she  ranked  second  in  girls’  doubles  this  year. 

"Playing  badminton  is  my  favourite  pastime,”  she  says.  “I 
have  played  for  about  seven  years,  practising  four  to  five  days 
a week.” 

Described  as  a dedicated  athlete  and  natural  leader,  she  has 
also  served  as  a badminton  coach,  camp  instructor  and  demon- 
strator. Her  participation  in  school  badminton,  basketball,  vol- 
leyball and  tennis  won  her  several  honours  at  Pauline  Johnson 
Collegiate  -Vocational  School,  including  the  1996  MVP  for 
junior  volleyball  and  the  1997  Senior  Athlete  of  the  Year  Award 
for  her  sporting  behaviour  and  outstanding  contribution  to 
sports. 

Loker  also  picked  up  junior  and  senior  letters,  the  1996  Stu- 
dent Council  Award,  the  1997  Principal’s  Trophy  and  the  1997 
Student  Council  Spotlight  Award.  She  was  vice-president  of  the 
school  concert  band,  belonged  to  an  award-winning  honour 
band,  led  a Grade  9 enrichment  workshop  and  volunteered  in 
her  mother’s  primary  grade  classroom. 


Janet 

McLaughlin 


From  third  world  poverty  to  the 
ostracism  of  AIDS  sufferers,  Janet 
McLaughlin  has  seen  enough  to  know 
that  there’s  a role  for  her  in  social  jus- 
tice and  human  rights.  And  what  she’s 
seen  of  U of  G tells  her  that  her  career  path  lies  through  its  inter- 
national development  program.  “I  felt  a strong  sense  of  social 
justice  at  Guelph,”  she  says. 

At  St.  David  Catholic  Secondary  School  in  Waterloo,  she 
belonged  to  advocacy  groups,  led  charity  fund-raising  events 
and  volunteered  for  many  charitable  agencies.  She  co-ordinat- 
ed a presentation  about  world  hunger  for  area  high  schools  and 
organized  school-wide  anti-racism  panel  discussions.  And  she 
employed  her  skills  in  juggling  — she  was  vice-president  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  Juggling  Club  — in  charity  fund  raisers. 

It  was  her  work  with  AIDS  patients  at  a Kitchener- Water- 
loo hospice  that  brought  home  issues  of  human  dignity  and 
decency  for  McLaughlin.  “People  living  with  AIDS  are  living 
with  not  only  a terminal  illness  but  also  feelings  of  rejection 
and  shame.  That  really  hit  hard.”  She  was  similarly  affected  by 
the  poverty  she  glimpsed  during  visits  to  Jamaica  — her  moth- 
er’s family  arrived  there  among  the  country’s  first  settlers  in 
1749  — and  Mexico. 

Besides  Guelph’s  strengths  in  international  development, 
she’d  had  some  nudging  toward  U of  G from  faculty  members 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo  who  taught  her  university-level 
courses  last  year  in  the  University  Co-operative  Education  Pro- 
gram. 

Her  numerous  awards  include  this  year’s  Miller  Thompson 
Provincial  Award,  a Canadian  Merit  Scholarship  Foundation 


Provincial  Award,  a Waterloo  Region  Catholic  Secondary  School 
Board  Award  of  Excellence,  a Student  Volunteer  Award  and  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  Top  Female  Student  Award. 

McLaughlin  won  several  coaches’  awards  for  her  dedication 
and  leadership  in  track,  volleyball  and  cross-country  teams.  She 
served  on  student  council  and  the  athletic  council,  and  wrote 
and  edited  for  the  school  yearbook  and  newspaper. 

David 
Sone 

Few  of  david  sone's  first-year  biol- 
ogy classmates  will  likely  be  able  to 
boast  of  the  work  experience  he 
obtained  during  the  past  three  summers 
as  a field  research  assistant  in  Northern 
Ontario  radio-tracking  black  bears.  “It’s  been  a really  great  expe- 
rience,” says  the  Toronto  native.  “I’ve  been  able  to  get  an  idea 
of  what  working  in  the  field  is  like.  There  are  a lot  of  public 
misconceptions  about  black  bears  and  how  they  behave.” 
Following  a career-day  presentation  at  North  Toronto  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Sone  had  applied  to  work  with  a biologist  on 
a 10-year  study  of  bears  about  150  kilometres  southwest  of  Tim- 
mins. Not  bad  r£sum£  material  for  a student  with  his  sights  set 
on  a career  in  wildlife  biology  — although  Sone  says  he  will 
take  the  next  few  years  to  investigate  other  interests  such  as 
physics  and  visual  arts. 

Described  by  his  high  school  biology  teacher  as  a quiet  self- 
starter, Sone  parlayed  his  passion  for  nature  and  biology  into 
founding  a high  school  outdoors  club  in  1996.  He  is  a fund- 
raiser for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  has  produced  a portfo- 
lio of  paintings,  collages,  photography  and  essays  on  the  wilder- 
ness. This  stems  from  his  interest  in  the  visual  arts  — he  has 
displayed  his  works  and  headed  a curatorial  committee  that 
organized  an  exhibition  in  Toronto  last  year. 

An  avid  mathematician,  Sone  volunteered  as  a peer  tutor  in 
math  and  science,  and  excelled  on  Canadian  and  American 
mathematics  exams.  He  was  an  award-winning  participant  in 
football,  basketball,  track  and  field,  cross-country  running  and 
cross-country  skiing. 

Peter 
Sullivan 

A TURNING  POINT  IN  MY  LIFE*’  is  how 

Peter  Sullivan  of  Kitchener  describes 
an  awareness  trip  he  took  with  his  St. 
Mary’s  High  School  social  justice  class 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

“I  would  like  to  be  someone  who  challenges  others  to  look 
at  the  world  around  them,”  says  Sullivan,  explaining  that  he 
may  follow  his  desire  for  social  justice  and  interest  in  science 
by  pursuing  medicine.  “I  would  like  to  do  something  in  my  life 
that  is  people-oriented,  helping  people.” 

A volunteer  for  youth  camps,  soup  kitchens  and  charitable 
organizations,  he  helped  organize  school  presentations  by  One 
World  Global  Education  groups.  Besides  his  Caribbean  trip,  he 
has  travelled  to  an  Inuit  town  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  to 
Germany  and  to  southern  and  central  Africa. 

Recognition  for  his  humanitarian  work  has  included  the 
1998  LaSertoma  Youth  Award,  the  1997  Award  for  Christian 
Values  and  a Commitment  to  Social  Justice,  and  the  1997 
Catholic  Student  Award  from  the  Catholic  Education  Founda- 
tion of  Ontario.  He  also  received  the  1997  Kaufman  Award  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  chemistry  and  contributions  to 
school.  Earlier  this  year,  he  was  one  of  six  nominees  for  Kitch- 
ener Youth  of  the  Year. 

Sullivan  won  the  MVP/Coach’s  Award  for  playing  on  10  high 
school  teams  in  12  seasons,  including  badminton,  basketball, 
cross-country  running,  track  and  field,  swimming  and  triathlon. 
A bronze  medallist  at  the  1997  national  track  and  field  cham- 
pionships, he  ranked  among  Canada’s  top  10  in  the  800-metre 
and  1,500-metre  events. 

“I’ve  always  loved  to  learn,”  says  Sullivan,  whose  parents 
both  teach.  “I  learn  the  material  because  I want  to  learn  it,  not 
with  the  marks  in  mind.” 


Nominations  for  President  s Scholarships  must  be  made  by  secondary  school  principals  and  must  arrive  at  the 

University  of  Guelph  by  February  15.  For  more  information  about  the  scholarships,  contact  Peter  Landoni,  associ-  T TNTYF.RSTTY 
ate  registrar.  Student  Financial  Services,  (519)  824-4120,  Ext.  2868,  or  the  Admissions  Office,  (519)  824-2130, 

University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  2W1.  Or  visit  the  UofG  Web  site  at:  www.uoguelph.ca.  ^ 
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Run  for  the  Hills 

Scottish  Highlands  draw  runner  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors  for  gruelling  33-hour  race 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


Before  tackling  Scotland’s  longest 
marathon  route  last  summer.  Grant 
Campbell  had  heard  fellow 
ultramarathoners  describe  the 
hallucinations  that  can  plague  the 
long-distance  runner.  But  Campbell,  an 
agricultural  assistant  at  the  Ponsonby  Research 
Station,  had  never  experienced  them  himself — 
not  even  during  the  136-kilometre  race  he 
completed  last  fall  in  Ottawa.  Now,  having 
matched  that  distance  but  with  about  20  km 
still  to  go  through  Scotland’s  Highlands,  he 
found  himself  running  over  the  border  into 
unreality. 

“I  was  looking  down  at  the  white  rocks  on 
the  trail,  and  the/d  turn  into  little  lambs  look- 
ing up  at  me,”  he  says.  “It  was  weird.” 

By  then,  he’d  been  on  his  feet  for  more  than 
a day,  following  an  ages-old  sheep  drovers’ 
track  through  the  Highlands.  But  he  had 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  fumble  for  a rem- 
edy— a quick  sugar  fix  from  the  emergency  rations  stored  in  his 
waist  pouch  along  with  the  ultramarathoner’s  requisite  sup- 
plies, including  rain  gear,  flashlight,  map  and  compass. 

All  those  items  came  into  play  during  his  groundbreaking 
showing  in  this  year’s  West  Highland  Way  Race  in  the  land  of 
his  ancestors.  Despite  the  mild  hallucinations,  a lightning  storm 
and  torrential  rains  on  the  exposed  Highlands,  as  well  as  a navi- 
gational miscue  that  saw  him  inadvertently  repeat  a section  of 
the  course,  Campbell  still  had  about  two  hours  to  spare  by  the 
time  he  crossed  the  finish  line  near  the  foot  of  Scodand’s  tower- 
ing Ben  Nevis.  Along  the  way,  he  set  a benchmark  for  Canadian 
and  North  American  participation  in  the  Scottish  “ultra." 

“Not  only  is  Grant  the  only  Canadian  to  complete  the  race, 
he  is  the  only  North  American  to  do  so,”  says  Scottish  runner 
Dario  Melaragni,  writing  in  an  e-mail  message  from  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  where  he  maintains  the  World  Wide  Web  site  for  the 
event.  “Two  Americans  failed  to  finish  in  this  year’s  race.  To  my 
knowledge,  only  Europeans  have  ever  run  before  this  year.” 
Campbell  was  among  46  starters  in  this  year’s  field  and  one 
of  only  20  runners  to  complete  the  race  in  the  requisite  35 
hours.  Beginning  in  pre-dawn  blackness  one  day  and  ending 
around  noon  the  following  day,  he  finished  in  just  under  33 
hours,  well  behind  the  winning  time  of  just  over  18  hours  set  by 
Aberdeen’s  Dave  Hirst  Still,  Campbell’s  17th-place  standing 
earned  him  one  of  the  coveted  lead-crystal  goblets  awarded  to 
the  finishers  — and  quiet  acclaim  among  a group  of  athletes 
whose  slow-and-steady  ways  keep  them  well  in  the  shadows  of 
the  flashbulbs  lighting  up  the  Donovan  Baileys  of  the  running 
world. 

Only  1 10  people  have  finished  the  West  Highland  Way  Race, 
the  longest  of  the  dozens  of  ultramarathons  — defined  as  a race 
longer  than  42  km  — that  Campbell  has  completed.  But  for 
him,  the  event  stands  out  for  a more  personal  reason.  He  had 
dedicated  his  run  to  his  mother,  whose  funeral  had  taken  him  to 
Scotland  just  last  March.  During  their  last  conversation,  he  had 
mentioned  the  race  to  her.  “She  thought  it  would  be  neat  to  try.” 
“Race"  may  be  a bit  of  a misnomer  for  an  annual  event  that 
attracts  what  Campbell  calls  the  tortoises  of  the  running  world, 
mostly  from  the  British  Isles  and  mainland  Europe. 

Beginning  in  Milngavie  near  Glasgow,  runners  head  north- 
ward along  Scotland’s  most  popular  long-distance  footpath  to 


Fort  William,  located  beneath  the  shadow  of  Ben  Nevis.  From 
start  to  finish,  the  153-km  route  climbs  about  3,300  metres. 

“The  scenery  was  spectacular,"  says  Campbell,  who  snapped 
a few  photos  as  he  alternately  ran  and  walked  the  course.  “We 
were  running  on  old  tracks  that  the  drovers  used.  It  was  a really 
neat  feeling.” 

He  says  his  later  hallucinations  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“weird  vibes”  he  experienced  in  one  spot  reputed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  a 17th-century  conflict  between  his  ancestors  and  a ri- 
val dan.  Campbell,  who  has  lived  in  Fergus  since  childhood, 
says  he’s  always  been  attracted  to  Scottish  culture  and  history. 
“Maybe  it  was  all  in  my  head,  but  I felt  a connection  to  it” 

The  route  also  took  him  through  the  customary  emotional 
highs  and  lows  familiar  to  any  marathoner,  but  he  says  he  had 
no  serious  reservations  about  completing  the  course.  “I  just 
kept  on  moving.”  He  was  even  more  confident  when  he  reached 
the  midnight  checkpoint  about  15  minutes  ahead  of  schedule. 
Runners  had  to  reach  eight  checkpoints  along  the  marked  route 
by  specified  times  or  risk  disqualification. 

That  optimism  prevailed  throughout  an  ensuing  four-hour 
downpour,  although  running  along  the  exposed  Highlands  un- 
der the  glare  of  occasional  lightning  flashes  was  a little  more  un- 
nerving than  the  prospect  of  running  into,  say,  ghosdy 
clansmen  or  rocks-tumed-sheep.  Later,  in  what  could  have 
been  a disastrous  setback,  he  and  a fellow  runner  had  to  consult 
map  and  compass  to  confirm  that  they’d  second-guessed  them- 
selves about  the  route. 

“We  ended  up  backtracking  three  miles  thinking  we  had 
gone  the  wrong  way.  Luckily,  we  didn’t  go  any  farther  back  be- 
cause we  were  right  after  all  and  went  forward  again.  So  we 
ended  up  doing  sue  extra  miles.”  He  laughs:  “I  got  my  money’s 
worth  out  of  it.” 

When  he  finally  reached  the  finish  line,  Campbell’s  feelings 
were  mixed.  “I  didn’t  want  it  to  end  in  a way,  but  I was  glad  to 
see  the  end.  My  feet  were  done.  There  were  blisters  on  blisters.” 
Those  trials  were  minor  compared  with  the  strains,  cramps  and 
sprains  that  caused  most  of  his  race  mates  to  drop  out.  He  fig- 
ures it  helped  that  he  had  a target  to  aim  for  rather  than  having 
to  repeat  a shorter  route  umpteen  times  or,  worst  of  all,  simply 
plodding  around  and  around  a single  mind-numbing  track. 
“With  every  step,  you’re  getting  closer  to  the  end.” 

Following  the  course  was  no  Highland  fling  for  his  back-up 


team.  Fellow  agricultural  assistants  David 
Hindley  and  Barrie  Lindsay  — the  latter 
works  at  Arkell  Poultry  — drove  about  400 
km  along  equally  tortuous  roads  to  meet 
him  at  the  checkpoints  with  food  and  fresh 
socks  and  shoes.  After  the  race  and  follow- 
ing a “painful  shower”  and  the  awards  pres- 
entation, says  Campbell,  “all  three  of  us 
when  back  to  our  bed  and  breakfast  and 
were  asleep  by  6 p.m.  Real  wild  partyers.” 
The  first  West  Highland  Way  Race  took 
place  in  1 986,  seven  years  after  Scottish  ath- 
lete Bobby  Shields  first  ran  the  route  alone 
in  just  over  19  hours.  In  1985,  fellow  run- 
ner Duncan  Watson  challenged  Shields  to  a 
head-to-head  over  the  course,  which  they 
finished  together  in  just  under  18  hours. 
The  race  has  been  staged  every  summer 
since  then,  although  a snowstorm  cut  short 
the  1990  outing,  and  the  1994  race  was 
stopped  when  floods  swamped  a section  of 
the  route  called  the  Devil’s  Staircase.  For  today’s  course  — the 
original  run  was  lengthened  in  1991  — the  record  time  of  16 
hours,  38  minutes,  was  set  in  1992. 

Here  at  home,  Campbell  trains  deliberately  to  remain  on  his 
feet  for  long  periods,  often  with  his  dog,  Duncan,  keeping  pace. 
He  runs  every  lunch  hour  at  the  research  station  and  stretches 
his  legs  for  a good  35-  to  50-km  run  every  couple  of  weeks.  That 
training  regimen  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Scotland. 

“Because  of  the  particularly  hot  and  humid  conditions  dur- 
ing the  day,  followed  by  heavy  rain,  thunder,  lightning,  mist,  fog 
and  hail,  this  year’s  race  took  a terrible  toll  on  the  runners,”  says 
Melaragni,  speculating  that  it  was  the  rocky  terrain  that  caused 
this  year’s  winner  to  sustain  a hairline  fracture  in  one  leg.  “We 
thought  we  had  one  of  the  best-quality  fields  running.  The  con- 
ditions meant  that  only  20  of  46  finished.” 

Campbell’s  way  of  recuperating  was  to  enter  a 50-km  run  in 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  following  weekend.  That  outing  was  his 
72nd  ultra,  including  eight  100-km  marathons,  in  10  years.  He 
ran  his  first  one  a decade  ago  at  age  29,  after  he’d  taken  up  run- 
ning to  keep  in  shape  for  cross-country  skiing.  For  years,  his 
passion  for  running  bordered  on  an  obsession.  Today,  he  can 
rest  for  four  or  five  days  without  feeling  itchy.  “It’s  my  vice,”  he 
says. 

As  with  other  ultramarathoners,  he  figures  he  draws  his 
strength  and  endurance  from  “slow-and-steady"  genes.  Never 
overly  athletic,  Campbell  says  he  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  10K 
crowd.  On  the  other  hand,  few  sprinters  would  go  the  distance 
in  an  ultramarathon  — or  keep  up  the  pace  later  in  life. 

“Ultramarathoners  seem  to  get  better  as  they  get  older,”  he 
says.  “Your  endurance  capacity  improves.  Some  guys  in  their 
70s  are  still  doing  it.” 

Then  there’s  the  mental  toughness  that  seems  to  come  with  a 
loner’s  temperament.  “I  compete  against  myself,"  says  Camp- 
bell, who  has  done  marathons  that  attracted  only  five  runners. 

“A  lot  of  runners  have  come  out  of  Scotland,”  he  says,  noting 
that  a Scot  held  the  100-km  record  for  a time  and  that  another 
Canadian  of  Scottish  descent  ranks  highly  in  the  sport 

Campbell  himself  is  no  slouch  — after  completing  a 50-km 
trail  run  in  late  July,  this  first-generation  Canadian  ranks  sev- 
enth among  the  roughly  250  runners  who  regularly  compete  on 
Ontario’s  ultra  circuit.  Genes?  Perhaps.  “Maybe  we’re  all  crazy.” 
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CLASSES  IN  DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  FROM  INTRODUCTORY 
TO  ADVANCED  LEVELS 

FALL  SESSIONS  INCLUDING 
SATURDAY  MORNING 
CHILDREN'S  WORKSHOP 
BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  21 

GUELPH  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
160  WYNDHAM  STN 

BELOW  WYNDHAM  ART  SUPPLIES 

760-0676 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
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"The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 
Pets  too." 


(519)  821-2676 


George  A Paterson 
Senior  Partner 


“T he  China  Buffet  King's  enormous  selection  in 
drinks  and  food  makes  it  a good  stop...” 


The  Quelph  Mercury 


Buffet  King 

*%  esss 


4S0  Seat  Buffet  Style  Restaurant  Serving  1 50  Items 


Largest  Authentic  Chinese,  International  and 
the  ONLY  Japanese  Buffet  in  Guelph* 


All  You  Can  Eat  Buffet 


Lunch  From  $6.49  and  Dinner  from  $1 1.99 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• hot  chicken  pot  pies 
• hot  garlic  & herb  roasted  potatoes 
• hot  chili 

" Fast  food  goes  gourmet" 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

Mon.-Wed.  9-6  Kortright  Plaza  stone  Rd 

Thurs-Fri.  9-8  M 

Kn.  Closed  * Kortriflh' 
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FUNDING  WILL  COMPLETE 
ESSENTIAL  RENOVATIONS 

In  response  to  Prof.  David  Jose- 
ph/s  Aug.  5 letter  “Spending 
Authority,”  I would  like  to  clarify 
the  situation  regarding  the  Board  of 
Governors’  authorization  of  $5 
million  towards  the  renovations  of 
the  Food  Science  Building. 

First,  the  $5  million  is  not  being 
used  for  a “building  project,"  but  is 
being  used  to  help  complete  essen- 
tial renovations  to  the  70-year-old 
Food  Science  Building.  The  reno- 
vations are  necessary  because  this  is 
not  only  a question  of  leaking  ceil- 
ings, but  also  of  safety. 

When  renovations  began  in 
1996,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
west  side  and  the  rear  walls  of  the 
building  were  unstable,  having  de- 
veloped severe  structural  cracks. 
Stairwells  were  resting  on  unstable 
supports,  without  a proper  founda- 
tion. The  original  renovations  had 
to  be  delayed,  and  structural  rein- 
forcement was  undertaken  imme- 
diately at  significant  additional  cost 
to  the  original  budget.  To  also 
avoid  further  costs  associated  with 
construction  delays,  B of  G author- 
ized the  funding  needed  to  com- 
plete renovations. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  com- 
plete the  renovations  and  allow  the 
department  to  move  back  into  the 
Food  Science  Building.  For  the  past 
two  years,  food  science  students, 
staff  and  faculty  have  had  to  work 
in  at  least  nine  locations  spread 
across  campus.  Despite  the  incon- 
venience of  the  renovations,  the 
students,  staff  and  faculty  have  con- 
tinued to  function  admirably. 

Throughout,  we  have  sought  to 
raise  funds  through  various  sources 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling  on  these 
renovations.  The  Guelph  Food 
Technology  Centre  provided  fund- 
ing for  the  initial  structural  renova- 
tion, and  last  November  we 
received  $2.6  million  from  the  Can- 
ada/Ontario Infrastructure  Works 
Program  to  carry  out  renovations 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  building. 

The  University’s  Development 
Office,  the  Office  of  Research,  the 
OAC  dean’s  office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  are  confident 
that  provincial/federal  research 
funding  opportunities,  as  well  as 
ongoing  efforts  directed  at  the  On- 


tario agri-food  industry,  will  be 
successful  in  raising  the  funds  to 
complete  the  renovations. 

Prof.  Rickey  Yada 
Chair,  Department  of 
Food  Science 

U OF  G SHINES  AS  HOST  OF 
ONTARIO  SUMMER  GAMES 

As  general  manager  of  the  Ontario 
Summer  Games,  I want  to  extend  a 
sincere  thank  you  to  the  University 
of  Guelph,  its  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni,  for  helping  to  make  this 
event  such  a positive  and  memora- 
ble experience  for  the  2,400  young 
athletes  who  came  to  Guelph  to 
compete. 

Hosting  this  provincial  multi- 
sport competition  was  certainly  an 
enormous  challenge  for  the  city, 
but  the  residents  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  responded  more  fa- 
vourably than  anyone  could  have 
imagined.  More  than  1,700  volun- 
teers, including  many  University 
employees  and  alumni,  graciously 
donated  their  time  and  talents  to 
make  the  Games  Organizing  Com- 
mittee (GOC)  dream  of  hosting  the 
best-ever  Summer  Games  a reality. 

Remarkably,  more  than  100 
other  individuals  placed  their 
names  on  a volunteer  waiting  list, 
which  is  a clear  reflection  of  the 
warm,  generous  community  spirit 
that  is  so  frequently  exhibited  by 
Guelphites. 

I hope  the  entire  University 
community  shares  my  pride  over 
the  outstanding  collective  effort 
that  went  into  organizing  and  host- 
ing these  Games.  All  of  the  Univer- 
sity employees  I dealt  with  before 
and  during  the  Games  — without 
exception  — made  every  effort  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
GOC,  the  provincial  sport  organi- 
zations and  the  participants  them- 
selves. Your  helpfulness  did  not  go 
unnoticed  and  was  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  a job 
well  done.  Based  on  the  feedback  I 
received  during  the  Games  and  in 
the  weeks  since,  I know  those  spec- 
tators and  participants  from  across 
the  province  who  were  exposed  to 
the  University  for  the  first  time  left 
with  a very  favourable  impression. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Games 


was  to  leave  a legacy  in  the  form  of  im- 
proved athletic  facilities,  volunteer 
leadership  expertise  and  community 
development.  For  the  University,  the 
desired  legacy  will  be  of  a different  na- 
ture — having  some  of  these  talented 
young  athletes  return  to  Guelph  to 
don  the  Gryphon  uniform,  thus  en- 
suring that  our  tradition  of  athletic 
and  academic  excellence  continues 
on.  Nothing  would  please  this  alum- 
nus more  than  to  see  that  happen! 

Tim  Mau 
Guelph 

A JOB  WELL  DONE 

I just  wanted  to  let  you  know  how 
impressed  I was  with  the  Ontario 
Summer  Games.  My  son,  Adam, 
competed  in  volleyball,  and  we  were 
really  taken  aback  by  how  the  whole 
community  took  part  to  make  this  a 
great  event.  We  were  impressed,  and 
everyone  involved  in  organizing  and 
running  the  Games  should  be 
applauded.  The  opening  ceremonies 
were  great,  and  I watched  some  of  the 
coverage  on  Rogers  TV.  Well  done, 
City  of  Guelph,  University  of  Guelph 
and  volunteers.  Great  job! 

Oh,  yes,  my  two  children  will  most 
assuredly  take  a good  look  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  in  the  next  two  years 
as  a good  place  to  learn.  Thanks  for 
hosting. 

Joseph  Dumond 
Orangeville 

AN  HONOUR  TO  PARTICIPATE 

I participated  in  the  Ontario  Summer 
Games  in  the  security  area  and  was 
honoured  to  be  a part  of  this  memo- 
rable event  I worked  with  many  good 
and  caring  people  from  the  Guelph 
community  who  really  enjoyed  the 
Summer  Games. 

Many  of  the  athletes  and  their  par- 
ents were  impressed  with  the  number 
of  volunteers  present  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  at  the  University.  It  dem- 
onstrated that  Guelph  is  a caring  and 
helpful  community.  I was  also  im- 
pressed with  the  organization  of  the 
opening  celebrations. 

Many  young  athletes  were  excited 
to  be  at  the  University  and  asked  me 
many  questions  about  campus  life 
and  programs.  It’s  good  to  know  that 
many  of  them  will  contemplate  pur- 
suing educational  studies  at  Guelph  in 
the  future. 

Lisa  Lo  Stracco 
Guelph 


All  That  Jazz . . . and  More 


After  four  years  of  entertaining 
Guelphites  with  music  from 
some  of  the  world’s  most  renowned 
jazz  musicians,  the  Guelph  Jazz 
Festival  played  a new  tune  during  the 
1998  event  by  expanding  its 
educational  colloquium.  Learning 
about  the  theories  and  principles  of 
jazz  increases  your  enjoyment  of  the 
music,  says  English  professor  Ajay 
Heble,  who  started  the  festival  in 
1994. 

Heble  and  colleagues  in  the 
School  of  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English  and  the 


School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  devel- 
oped the  idea  for  this  year’s 
colloquium.  Titled  “The  Other  Side 
of  Nowhere:  Jazz,  Improvisation  and 
Cultural  Theory,”  it  was  presented 
Sept.  10  and  1 1 as  part  of  the  Guelph 
Jazz  Festival  in  association  with  the 
Centre  for  Cultural  Studies. 

John  Corbett  from  the  School  of 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  a writer 
for  Down  Beat  magazine,  was  the  key- 
note speaker,  leading  off  a series  of 
panels  and  workshops  on  topics  rang- 
ing from  the  poetics  and  politics  of 
jazz  reception  to  the  transmission  of 


African/ American  avant-garde  mu- 
sic in  Europe.  A highlight  was  the 
Thursday  afternoon  meeting  of  12 
musicians  — including  renowned 
sound  and  visual  artist  Michael  Snow 
— who  improvised  a four-hour  pro- 
gram at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

Other  artists  featured  during  the 
fifth  annual  Guelph  Jazz  Festival  in- 
cluded multi-instrumentalist  Joe 
McPhee,  the  Ivo  Perelman  Trio,  Joe 
Morris,  Zusaan  Kali  Fasteau,  Ron 
McBee  and  the  Roy  Patterson  Quar- 
tet 
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The  Arboretum  Seasonal  Program  Fall  98  & Winter  99 
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CONCERT 


The  first  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert 
this  fall  features  JERK,  the  Experi- 
mental Electro-Acoustic  Group,  Oct. 
8 at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
tinues Sept  23  with  Prof.  Michael 
Ruse,  Philosophy  and  Zoology,  dis- 
cussing “The  Origins  of  Evolutionary 
Thought  in  the  18th  Century"  at  10 
a.m.  At  1:30  p.m.,  Prof.  Ajay  Heble, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English,  takes  “A  Look  at  How  His- 
tory Has  Been  Presented  in  Contem- 
porary Canadian  Fiction.”  On  Sept 
30,  discussion  focuses  on  Charles 
Darwin  at  1 0 a.m.  and  “Post  Modern- 
ism and  the  Question  of  Knowledge 
— A Discussion  of  Joy  Kagama’s 
Novel  Obisati ” at  1:30  p.m.  Lectures 
are  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
John  Sipe  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Photonics  Research 
Ontario  discussing  “Electrons  with 
an  Attitude:  Coherent  Current  Con- 
trol in  Semiconductors”  Sept  22. 
“What  Are  the  Science  Wars?”  is  the 
topic  of  Roger  Newton  of  Western 
Universit  ySept.  29.  Seminars  begin  at 
4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 


The  deadline  to  submit  applications 
for  a Rhodes  Scholarship  is  SepL  25. 
Only  two  scholarships  are  allotted  to 


Ontario.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  Bonnie  Palmer  in  Student 
Financial  Services.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Prof.  Cathy  Ralston, 
HAFA,  at  Ext  2786  or  Peter  Landoni 
in  the  Registrar’s  Office  at  Ext  3311. 


The  Spanish  studies  program  of  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
celebrates  the  centenary  of  Federico 
Garda  Lorca’s  birth  Sept.  25  with  an 
evening  of  poetry  presented  by  Prof. 
Jorge  Nef,  Political  Science;  dramatic 
readings  by  Jorge  Nef  Jr.;  and  classical 
and  flamenco  music  performed  by 
guitarist  Bozidar.  The  celebration  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public  and 
begins  at  8 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
For  more  information,  call  Prof.  Gor- 
dana  Yovanovich,  Ext.  3180/3883. 


Learning  and  Writing  Services 
(L8cWS)  offers  ESL  students  courses 
on  “Oral  Communication”  begin- 
ning Sept.  28  and  “Academic  Writing 
for  International  Students”  begin- 
ning Oct.  1.  L8cWS  is  currently  sign- 
ing up  volunteers  for  its  Conversa- 
tion Partners  Project,  which  matches 
volunteers  up  with  ESL  students  for 
conversation  and  cultural  exchange. 
For  more  information  about  the  pro- 
grams, call  Ext.  3632. 


U of  G’s  musical  ensembles  hold  then- 
first  fall  meetings  this  week  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  Membership  is 
open  to  members  of  the  University 
and  the  Guelph  communities.  For 
more  information,  call  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  Ext  3127. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a class 
on  stress  management  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1708 


beginning  Sept.  29.  The  sessions  offer 
instruction  in  a variety  of  techniques 
for  muscle  relaxation,  anxiety  reduc- 
tion and  worry  control.  Cost  of  12 
sessions  is  $120  general,  $40  for  stu- 
dents and  $60  for  UGSA  members. 
Pick  up  registration  forms  at  the 
Connection  Desk  on  UC  Level  3.  For 
more  information,  leave  a message  at 
Ext.  2662  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph/~ksomers. 


The  Office  of  Research  no  longer  has 
applications  for  funding  from  Mate- 
rials and  Manufacturing  Ontario 
(MMO).  Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing for  MMO  funding  should  call 
905-823-2020  to  discuss  the  project 
idea  with  a liaison  officer.  The  next 
deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  6. 


U of  G will  host  the  third  annual 
Great  Canadian  Brewing  Festival 
Sept.  24  to  26  at  the  Gryphon  Centre. 
More  than  40  breweries  from  across 
Canada  and  the  world  will  be  offering 
samples  of  more  than  200  kinds  of 
beer.  The  festival  will  also  feature 
beer  judging,  culinary  exhibits,  semi- 
nars and  brewing  tips.  Hours  are  7 
p.m.  to  midnight  Sept.  24,  4 to  11 
p.m.  Sept.  25  and  2 to  1 1 p.m.  Sept. 
26.  Admission  is  $10. 


Transcripts  of  past  lectures  in  U of 
G’s  annual  Hopper  Lecture  Series  in 
International  Development  are  now 
available  on  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  Web  page  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/CIP/hopper.html. 
Sponsored  by  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre 
(IDRC),  the  lecture  series  was 
launched  at  Guelph  in  1993  in  hon- 
our of  IDRC’s  first  president,  David 
Hopper. 


The  next  deadline  to  apply  for  inter- 
national field  studies  grants  is  Sept. 
25.  Grants  are  available  for  up  to  10  U 
of  G Canadian  and  international  stu- 
dents to  extend  and  complement 
their  field  of  study  with  a global  and 
cross-cultural  experience.  Applica- 
tion forms  are  available  from  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs  on 
Level  2 of  Day  Hall. 


The  winter  deadline  for  nominations 
for  honorary  degrees  and  University 
professor  emeriti  is  Oct.  31.  For  more 
information  about  the  nomination 
process,  call  the  Senate  Office  at  Ext. 
6758. 


Stickers  on  U of  G employee  ID  cards 
became  void  Sept.  7.  New  validation 
stickers  for  the  current  year  can  be 
obtained  from  department  secretar- 
ies or  administrative  assistants. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Simona  Merlca  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Sept.  17  at  9 a.m. 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Studies  of  the  Use  of  Electrochemi- 
cal Methods  for  the  Destruction  of 
Chlorinated  Aromatic  Compounds.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce. 


The  final  examination  of  Natalie 
Veltmeyeran  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Sept.  18  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The 
thesis  is  “ the  Influence  of  an  Alterna- 
tive Housing  System  on  Behaviour 
and  Productivity  of  Sows,  Piglets  and 
Weaners.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Frank 
Humik. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Krystofer  DestunZoology,  is 
Sept.  18  at  1 p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 
The  thesis  is  “Mapping  Stream  Fish 
Distribution  and  Abundance  from 
Riparian  Vegetation.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Bill  Beamish. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Karen  Joan  Hand  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  is  Sept.  18  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Confidence  Regions  in  Multivariate 
Calibration.”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Ed  Carter  and  Peter  Kim. 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group’s  Permaculture  Work- 
ing Group  is  sponsoring  workshops 
on  “Sustainable  Living:  Theory  and 
Practice.”  First  up  is  a discussion  of 
“The  Politics  of  Organic  Food”  Sept. 
26,  followed  by  “An  Introduction  to 
Permaculture”  Oct.  3.  The  lectures 
run  from  12:30  to  3:30  p.m.  in  UC 
103.  Suggested  donation:  $2  to  $5. 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  is 
offering  training  workshops  for  fac- 
ulty and  instructional  staff  this  fall, 
as  well  as  three  theme-based  instruc- 
tional development  series.  Slated  for 
September  are  training  sessions  on 
“Presenting  with  PowerPoint”  Sept. 
21  and  “PowerPoint  for  Teaching” 
Sept.  24.  Sessions  run  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  noon  in  Day  Hall  211.  First  up  in 
the  instructional  development  ses- 
sion is  a discussion  of  student  assess- 
ment, beginning  Oct.  6.  To  register, 
call  Helen  Martin  at  Ext.  2973.  For 
updated  information,  visit  the  TSS 
Web  site  at  www.tss.  uoguelph.ca. 


National  Documentary  Based  on  U of  G Course 

Students  will  benefit  from  enriched  curriculum  in  distance  education  course  on  death  and  dying 


This  fall,  “must  see”  TV  will 
include  a touch  of  U of  G.  Set  to 
premiere  nationally  SepL  30  at  8:30 
p.m.  on  Vision  TV  is  Death:  A 
Personal  Understanding,  a new  series 
of  10  half-hour  documentaries  based 
on  Guelph’s  acclaimed  distance 
education  course  “Death  and  Dying.” 
The  series  will  also  air  in  the  United 
States  on  PBS. 

The  subject  of  death  and  how 
North  Americans  cope  with  it  has 
never  been  explored  on  television  in 
this  depth  before,  says  course  author 
Brenda  Kenyon,  an  adjunct  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Psychology.  In 
filming  the  series,  Toronto-based 
Sleeping  Giant  Productions  inter- 
viewed an  Oklahoma  City  bombing 
survivor,  a man  who  helped  his  ter- 
minally ill  wife  commit  suicide,  war 
veterans  and  war  correspondents, 
physicians,  psychologists,  funeral  di- 
rectors and  the  terminally  ill,  as  well 
as  the  world’s  leading  experts  on  the 
complex  issues  facing  both  the  dying 
and  the  loved  ones  who  survive. 

Viewers  across  the  continent  will 
witness  a compelling,  moving  series, 
but  the  biggest  winners  will  be  U of  G 
students,  says  Virginia  Gray,  director 


of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning.  Be- 
cause the  10-part  series  was  designed 
to  parallel  the  10  parts  of  the  course,  it 
can  be  seamlessly  integrated  into  the 
curriculum  of  "Death  and  Dying,” 
she  says.  In  addition,  hours  of  extra 
interview  footage  shot  during  the 
filming  of  the  series  will  be  available 
to  Department  of  Psychology  faculty 
and  students  for  teaching  and  re- 
search. 

“What  was  wonderful  was  that  the 
course  we  teach  here  drove  the  direc- 
tion of  the  series,”  says  department 
chair  Prof.  Michael  Matthews.  “We 
had  a tremendous  amount  of  control 
over  what  went  into  the  series,  sug- 
gested the  experts  to  be  interviewed 
and  had  sign-off  on  the  final  product, 
to  ensure  its  academic  integrity.” 

Kenyon  describes  the  venture  as 
“the  culmination  of  a tremendous 
opportunity  for  the  University, 
chiefly  because  of  the  enriched  cur- 
riculum we  have,  thanks  in  no  small 
part  to  the  award-winning  Sleeping 
Giant  crew.  Their  interviews  bring 
experts  and  ordinary  people  from 
around  the  world  face  to  face  with 
our  students  in  a way  we  could  never 
have  afforded  to  do  on  our  own. 


Throughout  the  two-year  process  of 
putting  together  the  series,  our  prior- 
ity was  always  the  academic  value  of 
such  a program,  the  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  and  learning  benefits  we 
would  gain.” 

Not  only  is  the  subject  matter 
groundbreaking,  but  the  series  itself 
may  also  signal  the  way  for  future 
partnerships  between  U of  G and 
mainstream  television,  new  ground 
for  Canadian  universities  in  this  area. 
The  idea  for  a television-university 
co-production  arose  out  of  discus- 
sions between  Gray  and  University 
professor  emeritus  Henry  Wiseman, 
who  is  also  associate  producer  on  the 
series.  Discussions  were  based  on  an 
earlier  TV  series,  Life  and  Machines , 
which  was  developed  and  directed  by 
Wiseman  and  arose  out  of  his  col- 
laborative work  with  Gray  on  the  suc- 
cessful U of  G Conference  on  Ethics 
and  Technology  in  1989. 

Gray  saw  the  potential  in  the  part- 
nership for  enriching  distance  educa- 
tion courses  and  as  a vehicle  for 
informing  the  public  about  the  acces- 
sibility of  Guelph’s  open  learning 
program. 

“This  partnership  — and  entre- 


preneurship on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity — paves  the  way  for  future 
collaborations  of  this  sort,  including 
more  video  co-productions,”  she 
says. 

Gray,  Wiseman  and  Sleeping  Gi- 
ant are  already  exploring  other  edu- 
cational themes  for  future  television 
productions,  which  could  be  incor- 
porated into  distance  education 
courses. 

Despite  the  universality  of  the 
subject  matter  in  “Death  and  Dying,” 
Kenyon  has  seen  many  different  mo- 
tivating factors  drive  students  to  en- 
rol in  the  course,  from  the 
professional  — physicians  to  funeral 
directors  have  taken  the  course  — to 
the  curious  and  worried. 

“Death  is  an  issue  many  of  us  have 
problems  coming  to  grips  with,”  she 
says.  “Many  who  take  my  course  con- 
fess to  me  that  they  are  terrified  by  the 
prospect  and  have  been  their  entire 
lives.  What  ‘Death  and  Dying’  does  is 
introduce  students  to  these  complex 
issues,  explore  the  psychological  as- 
pects of  death  and  dying,  and  help 
understand  the  meaning  of  death  to 
us  as  individuals  and  within  society.” 

The  course  also  includes  an  expe- 


riential component  to  help  students 
understand  their  own  concept  of 
death  and  make  them  feel  more  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  dying. 

With  the  TV  series  in  hand,  Ken- 
yon is  able  to  supplement  the  curricu- 
lum with  views  from  the  world’s 
experts  on  death  and  dying,  including 
Robert  Kastenbaum,  renowned 
leader  in  the  psychology  of  death;  pa- 
thologist Francisco  Gonzales-Crussi, 
author  of  How  We  Die;  psychologist 
Terry  Tafoya,  an  expert  on  native 
spiritual  traditions  in  death  and  dy- 
ing; and  medical  ethicist  Phillip  Her- 
bert. 

In  producing  Death:  A Personal 
Understanding , Sleeping  Giant  Pro- 
ductions received  major  funding 
from  CITY-TV,  Access  Alberta  and 
the  Annenberg  Foundation  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  Alberta  gov- 
ernment (through  Access  Alberta 
television)  as  a major  funding  source 
for  the  series,  arrangements  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  Athabasca  Uni- 
versity to  lease  the  series  for 
incorporation  into  curriculum  there. 

The  series  will  air  weekly,  with  the 
final  episode  running  Dec  2. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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4 Latin  is  coming  back  into  its 
own,  says  language  professor. 

4 Guelph  goes  the  distance  to 
make  education  more 
accessible  in  Cameroon. 

5 A FORMER  football  Gryphon 
tackles  the  county-wide 
United  Way  campaign. 

6 Applications  invited  for 
women’s  campus  safety 
initiatives. 

Coming 

Home 

Football  Gryphons 

meet  York  Yeomen 

5 I OF  G’S  annual  Homecoming 
Weekend  football  game  pits 
the  Gryphons  against  the  York 
University  Yeomen  Oct.  3 at  2 p.m. 
in  Alumni  Stadium.  The  afternoon 
will  include  a number  of  sideline 
diversions  like  the  pre-game  kickoff 
of  the  University  United  Way 
campaign  (see  story  on  page  5),  the 
Gryphon  cheerleading  squad  and 
halftime  entertainment  provided 
by  the  Guelph  minor  football 
league  and  Rhythmic  Energy,  a U of 
G dance  troupe.  There  will  also  be  a 
student  draw  for  season’s  tickets. 

As  a prelude  to  the  excitement 
of  Saturday’s  football  game,  the 
Gryphon  Club  will  hold  its  annual 
Hall  of  Fame  induction  Friday 
night.  This  year’s  inductees  include 
athletes  Ken  Bradford;  William 
Gay,  ADA  ’36  and  DVM  ’40;  John 
Kelley,  and  Wendy  Lamers,  B.A.Sc. 
’92. 

Colin  Kelly,  who  has  coached 
Gryphon  soccer  for  28  seasons,  will 
also  be  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Head  coach  since  1970, 
Kelley  has  been  named  coach  of  the 
year  in  the  OUAA  west  division 
three  times.  In  1990,  he  took  the 
Gryphons  to  the  national  champi- 
onships. He  is  also  the  first  Cana- 
dian to  receive  the  International 
Committee  for  Fair  Play  Diploma 
of  Honour  in  1993. 

Also  joining  the  Hall  of  Fame 
are  the  1958  and  1959  champion- 
ship football  teams.  Known  as  “The 
Big  Red  Machine,”  these  teams  won 
back-to-back  championships  in  the 
Ontario  Intercollegiate  Football 
Conference  and  in  1959  made  the 
first  Redmen  appearance  in  the  At- 
lantic Bowl. 

...  w ~ - .p- ... 

Two  Capture  NRC  Awards 

Women  in  Engineering  and  Science  program  ' incredibly  competitive' 


WHEN  A FAMILY  friend 
succumbed  to  cancer  this 
summer  at  age  49,  Angela  McDermid 
found  that  his  death  had  only 
strengthened  her  resolve  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  such  afflictions  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease. 

“It  seemed  to  me  like  he  was  too 
young  — it  wasn’t  fair,”  says 
McDermid,  a second-year  biochem- 
istry student  who  is  eyeing  medical 
school  after  graduation. 

Now  armed  with  a prestigious 
award  from  the  National  Research 
Council  (NRC)  of  Canada,  she  hopes 
to  learn  more  about  such  killer  dis- 
eases through  a hoped-for  summer 
position  next  year  at  NRC’s  Institute 
for  Biodiagnostics  in  Winnipeg. 

She  and  fellow  biochemistry  stu- 
dent Emily  Cowan  were  among  only 
25  second-year  undergraduates  re- 
cently selected  from  Canadian  uni- 
versities by  NRC  under  its  Women  in 
Engineering  and  Science  (WES)  pro- 
gram. The  recipients  of  what  Wayne 
Marsh,  U of  G director  of  research 
services,  calls  an  "incredibly  com- 
petitive” award  are  guaranteed  a 
summer  position  in  an  NRC  labora- 
tory during  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  years  of  their  undergraduate 
program.  On  average,  the  award  is 
worth  $11,000  a year. 

Introduced  in  1991,  the  WES  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  encourage 


women  to  pursue  research  careers  in 
the  under-represented  fields  of  engi- 
neering, science  and  math.  Individual 
universities  may  nominate  up  to 
three  students  a year.  This  year,  NRC 
received  a record  1 30  nominations. 

“It’s  grooming  a generation  of 
women  scientists  to  be  the  next  lead- 
ers of  science,”  says  Prof.  Frances 
Sharom,  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try. Along  with  Profs.  Val  Davidson, 
Engineering,  and  Elisabeth  Nicol, 
Physics,  Sharom  reviews  WES  appli- 
cations from  U of  G students  each 
year.  She  says  the  trio  was  hard- 
pressed  to  select  three  students  from 
this  year’s  slate  of  about  20  excel- 
lent” applicants. 

The  award  will  give  McDermid 
her  first  real  taste  of  laboratory  re- 
search. Enrolled  last  year  in  U of  G’s 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence (MPC3)  program,  she  found 
Nicol’s  investigations  into  super- 
conductors particularly  memorable. 

“It’s  fascinating  to  see  what  re- 
searchers are  doing,”  says  McDermid, 
whose  budding  interest  in  science 
crystallized  when  she  and  fellow  ele- 
mentary school  students  built  a 
model  of  the  Saturn  V rocket  and 
travelled  to  Texas  to  present  it  to 
Walter  Cunningham,  one  of  the  few 
American  astronauts  to  set  foot  on 
the  moon. 


She  began  considering  a career  in 
research  after  an  eight-year-old  boy 
on  her  native  Manitoulin  Island  died 
of  a rare  form  of  muscular  dystrophy. 
Reflecting  on  his  death  in  her  letter  to 
the  NRC  selection  committee,  she 
wrote:  “I  couldn’t  help  but  think  that 
with  the  right  knowledge,  I could 
have  seen  the  connection  that  no  one 
else  saw,  that  could  have  prevented 
this  sorrow.”  Following  this  sum- 
mer’s death,  she  says:  ‘I’d  like  to  un- 
derstand that  everything  is  being 
done  that  could  be  done.” 

A recipient  of  numerous  awards 
and  scholarships,  McDermid  came  to 
Guelph  with  a Board  of  Governors 
Entrance  Scholarship  and  a Regis- 
trar’s ACCESS  Award;  this  year,  she 
received  an  award  for  attaining  the 
highest  average  in  first-year  chemis- 
try. 

Like  McDermid,  Cowan  intended 
to  major  in  biochemistry  when  she 
entered  U of  G last  year  as  a Presi- 
dent’s Scholar.  But  she’s  changed  her 
mind  following  a summer  stint  as  an 
assistant  in  her  faculty  mentor’s  plant 
agriculture  lab.  She  helped  develop 
molecular  methods  to  diagnose  fun- 
gal diseases  in  strawberries,  a new 
project  of  Prof.  Judith  Strommer, 
who  herself  straddles  two  disciplines 
with  a joint  appointment  in  the  de- 

See  TWO  on  page  6 


Province 

Boosts 

Graduate 

Research 

Scholarships  target 
science  and  technology 

Anew  $75-million  provincial 
scholarship  program  in 
science  and  technology  will  award 
up  to  46  U of  G graduate  students 
up  to  $15,000  starting  this  year. 

Announced  earlier  this  month, 
the  Ontario  Graduate  Scholarships 
in  Science  and  Technology  will  be 
awarded  each  year  for  10  years,  be- 
ginning in  1998/99. 

“These  graduate  scholarships 
will  go  a long  way  toward  ensuring 
we  have  the  skilled  researchers  we 
need  to  secure  Ontario's  success  in 
the  21st  century,"  said  Energy,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Minister  Jim 
Wilson  in  a news  release.  The  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training 
will  co-fund  the  program,  and 
each  university  will  be  responsible 
for  administering  the  scholarships 
at  their  own  institution. 

Graduate  studies  dean  Alastair 
Summerlee,  chair  of  U of  G’s  En- 
rolment Management  Committee, 
will  oversee  the  administration  of 
the  scholarships.  He’s  enthusiastic 
about  the  funding  announcement, 
but  disappointed  at  the  targeted 
nature  of  the  scholarships. 

“We’re  absolutely  delighted 
that  the  government  nas  made  this 
initiative,  and  we  hope  that  it  sig- 
nals a renewed  interest  in  higher 
education  funding  and  accessibil- 
ity generally,”  he  says.  “The  gov- 
ernment should  be  congratulated 
— these  awards  will  encourage 
many  bright  and  gifted  students  to 
continue  their  research  and  learn- 
ing at  the  graduate  level,  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
do  without  these  scholarships.  But 
a significant  downside  is  that  the 
scholarships  are  directed  at  certain 
programs  only,  according  to  a list 
decided  on  by  the  government." 

Accompanying  the  announce- 
ment was  a list  of  disciplines  the 
government  deems  to  fall  within 
the  realm  of  “science  and  technol- 
ogy.” The  preliminary  list  includes 
engineering,  environmental  sci- 
ences (including  agriculture  and 
toxicology),  biological  sciences, 
epidemiology,  human  kinetics, 
nutrition,  food  science,  chemistry, 

See  SOCIAL  on  page  6 
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University  cautiously  optimistic  about  1998/99  budget  situation 

Anew  fall  session  of  Senate  began  Sept  IS  with  words  of  cautious  fall  enrolment  target  by  325  students  in  an  effort  to  increase  revenue  and  help 
optimism  about  U of  G's  budget  situation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  counteract  the  effects  of  government  fimding  cuts  that  have  helped  create  an 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski  told  senators  that  although  the  University  is  ongoing  $6.7-million  budget  problem  at  U of  G.  Guelph  also  set  three  other 
still  facing  several  unknowns,  he  felt  a “sense  of  comfort"  in  saying  that  a enrolment  targets  - maintaining  the  number  of  returning  students,  mam- 
budget  clawback  will  not  be  needed  at  this  time  if  budget  proposals  are  taining  graduate  enrolment  and  marginally  increasing  the  number  of  inter- 
, , national  students.  The  enrolment  picture  on  registration  day  showed  that 

3 °The  unknowns  involve  student  enrolment  figures,  which,  although  posi-  Ml-time  new  semester-one  registrations  were  about  12  per  cent  above  last 
five  at  3,086  new  semester-one  students,  will  not  be  finalized  until  Novem-  year  and  registrations  for  returning  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
ber,  said  graduate  studies  dean  Alastair  Summerlee,  chair  of  the  Enrolment  were  slightly  above  budget  target,  said  Summerlee,  but  it’s  what  develops  be- 
Management  Committee.  Earlier  this  year,  the  University  raised  its  first-year  tween  now  and  November  that  is  key. 

Missing  from  the  picture  are  the  employer  pension  contribution  holi-  structural  deficit,  making  it  a priority  league  was  prompted  by  a number  of 
impact  of  any  changes  in  part-time  day  that  will  save  $4.7  million  and  an  to  meet  negotiated  obligations  for  factors,  including  a delay  in  the  deliv- 
enrolment,  the  impact  of  changes  in  additional  contribution  of  $300,000  staff  and  faculty  compensation  and  ery  of  the  ORACLE  version  of  Col- 
intemational  student  registrations,  from  parking  and  hospitality  ancil-  to  protect  against  a downturn  in  en-  league  from  Datatel,  issues  related  to 
the  number  of  non-paying  exchange  lary  operations.  That  still  leaves  a rolment  or  unexpected  revenue  implementing  the  new  credit  system 
students  included  in  the  enrolment  shortfall  of  $1.7  million.  shortfalls  or  contingencies.  He  and  a delay  in  the  arrival  of  a Col- 

numbers  and  winter  semester  fig-  Balanced  against  that  are  “year-  stressed  that  this  is  a short-term  league  version  with  a Web  attach- 
ure.%  he  said.  end”  savings  in  three  areas  during  bridging  strategy  until  the  province  menL  There  have  also  been  some 

Summerlee  noted  that  the  other  1997/98— $243, 000  in  operating  in-  is  persuaded  that  public  fimding  serious  illnesses  among  the  staff 

positive  result  is  that  the  increase  in  stitutional  revenues  because  of  small  must  be  restored  to  prevent  the  ero-  working  on  the  new  system,  he  said, 

first-year  student  numbers  has  not  increases  in  enrolment  and  research  sion  of  universities.  Efforts  to  restore  adding  that  “without  the  incredible 
come  at  the  expense  of  quality.  This  contract  overheads,  which  offset  a such  fimding  will  continue  to  be  the  efforts  of  staff  and  faculty,  we  would 

fall’s  admission  average  for  first-  reduction  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa-  University’s  major  focus  even  as  it  not  be  as  far  as  we  are  now.” 

semester  students  from  high  school  tion  and  Training  grant;  $647,000  in  develops  bridging  strategies,  he  said.  In  addition,  more  input  is  needed 

who  confirmed  U of  G acceptance  the  utilities  budget  thanks  to  last  noting  that  Ontario  still  ranks  10*  from  the  University  community  on 
was  82.3  per  cent,  up  from  80.6  per  winter’s  mild  weather,  and  $100,000  among  Canada’s  provinces  in  per  Colleague  training  and  support  for 
cent  last  faff  Guelph  also  enjoyed  a in  the  1997/98  contingency  fund  capita  support  for  universities.  faculty  and  staff.  Summerlee  said  he 

12-per-cent  increase  in  first-choice  In  addition,  U of  G faced  an  un-  The  second  principle  involves  an  would  appreciate  hearing  from  peo- 

applicants  and  a five-per-cent  in-  precedented  situation  in  the  last  fis-  effort  to  address  the  most  urgent  ar-  pie,  particularly  students, 
crease  in  the  number  of  Ontario  cal  year.  Guelph  could  not  make  its  eas  of  institutional  decline,  including  He  noted  that  there  was  no  appar- 

Scholars.  planned  employer  contribution  of  $2  the  learning  environment  and  work-  ent  impact  of  this  delay  and  that  the 

Registrar  Chuck  Cunningham  million  from  the  operating  budget  to  ing  conditions  for  community  mem-  system  would  soon  undergo  a com- 
also  told  @Guelph  that  for  the  first  the  pension  plans  because  the  pen-  bers,  Rozanski  said.  The  absence  of  plete  test  of  the  process  from  regis- 
time  in  a few  years,  U of  G has  seen  sion  fund  surplus  exceeded  contri-  funds  has  prevented  investment  in  tration  through  to  graduation, 
an  increase  in  new  international  stu-  bution  limits  imposed  by  Revenue  deteriorating  classrooms  and  offices,  ■ 

dents,  a sign  that  Guelph’s  interna-  Canada.  It’s  being  proposed  that  this  including  the  provision  of  ergo-  BUGS  MOTIONS  DEFEATED 
tional  recruitment  efforts  are  $2  million  in  the  operating  budget  be  nomically  correct  equipment  for  em-  In  Board  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
beginning to  pay  off.  carried  forward  to  1998/99  to  help  ployees  engaged  in  repetitive  tasks.  ies  business,  a motion  to  reduce  by 

Summerlee  called  the  increase  in  meet  budget  targets,  including  the  He  noted  that  deferred  mainte-  number  of  credits  that  BA 

semester -one  enrolment  an  “enor-  1998/99  pension  contributions.  nance  has  grown  to  £>ea  $5(T-miIlion  students  can" count  towards  a degree 

mous  achievement”  and  gave  credit  The  total  saving  in  1997/98  insti-  problem  at  Guelph  and  a $600-  jji  one  subject  area  prompted 
to  the  many  staff  involved  in  recruit-  tutional  revenues  is  therefore  $2.9  million  problem  at  universities  prov-  much  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor, 
ment  and  to  the  faculty  who  volun-  million,  enough  to  meet  the  $1.7  ince  wide,  resulting  in  facilities  that  The  gA  program  committee  had 
teered  to  telephone  applicants  and  shortfall  and  leave  a one-time  bal-  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  students,  proposed  the  motion  to  ensure  that 
encourage  them  to  come  to  Guelph,  ance  of  $1.2  million.  Based  on  that  faculty  and  staff.  Given  Guelph’s  ris-  students  obtain  a “liberal”  arts  de- 
He  also  commended  the  staff  and  assumption,  the  University  is  not  ing  enrolment  and  emphasis  on  re-  g^g  by  not  spending  more  than  60 
faculty  involved  in  recruiting  and  looking  at  a clawback  at  this  time,  taining  students,  it’s  more  important  cent  Qf  jbeir  time  in  one  subject 

teaching  for  the  spring  semester,  Rozanski  said.  than  everthatUofG  invest  in  restor-  area.  Several  senators  expressed  con- 

which  saw  increased  enrolment  for  He  stressed,  however,  that  all  ing  quality,  he  said.  cem  about  the  negative  impact  of 

the  first  time  in  many  years.  these  savings  are  only  one-time  Funding  should  also  be  consid-  ^ change  on  students’  choices, 

Rozanski  added  his  own  thanks  bridging  strategies  and  do  not  make  ered  to  cover  some  significant  needs  flexibility  and  ability  to  compete 
to  Summerlee,  Cunningham  and  his  the  $6.7-million  budget  problem  go  in  the  months  ahead,  said  the  presi-  agajnqt  other  applicants  for  graduate 
enrolment  team,  deans,  faculty  and  away.  He  also  emphasized  that  this  is  dent  These  include  providing  initial  programs.  The  motion  was  defeated, 
staff  for  their  “extraordinary  effort”  a preliminary  budget  that  won’t  be  start-up  funds  for  the  coming  capital  Senate  also  defeated  a BUGS  mo- 

in  working  to  meet  the  enrolment  finalized  until  alternative  sugges-  campaign  until  it  can  be  self-  fion  to  a£jopt  fall-only  admission  for 
target  tions  to  avoid  a clawback  and  its  un-  funding,  maintaining  a safety  net  for  ^ advanced-standing  applicants  to 

To  explain  the  impact  of  meeting  desirable  outcomes  are  heard  at  unallocated  needs  such  as  the  Year  ^ majors  in  the  B.A.Sc.  program, 
that  target  on  U of  G’s  operating  meetings  with  various  groups,  in-  2000  computer  problem,  and  re-  Summerlee  expressed  concern  that 
budget,  John  Miles,  assistant  vice-  eluding  the  Senate  Committee  on  sponding  to  the  growing  student  would  limit  access  to  the  B.A.Sc. 
president  (finance),  presented  sena-  University  Planning  (SCUP),  the  fi-  need  for  career  development  pro-  program  a*  a time  when  the  Univer- 
tors  with  a summary  of  the  1998/99  nance  committee  of  Board  of  Gover-  grams.  Even  as  these  ideas  are  being  financial  state  requires  as  much 
budget  situation,  stressing  that,  like  nors  and  the  board  itself,  considered,  however,  a substantia]  flexibility  as  possible  to  maximize 
the  enrolment  figures,  it  will  not  be  Information  meetings  have  already  reserve  must  be  retained  to  meet  the  enrolment  Prof.  Donna  Woolcott 
finalized  until  November.  He  re-  been  held  with  student  leaders,  the  first  principle,  he  said.  ^ Department  of  Family 

minded  Senate  that  to  help  cover  the  executive  of  the  Advisory  Committee  Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition. 

University’s  structural  budgetary  on  Pensions  and  Benefits,  the  Con-  COLLEAGUE  LAUNCH  DELAYED  said  the  motion  was  aimed  at  ensur- 
defidt  of  $6.7  million  (involving  ex-  sultative  Forum,  SCUP  and  others.  The  live  launch  of  U of  G’s  new  ing  equity  in  the  admission  standard, 

isting  compensation  obligations  to  Proposals  on  how  to  allocate  the  smdent  information  system,  origi-  which  can  fluctuate  from  semester  to 
staff  and  faculty  and  the  SERP  repay-  $12  million  are  focusing  on  two  ba-  nally  slated  for  September,  has  been  semester.  As  a compromise,  one 
ment  of  $2.2  million  per  year  until  sic  principles,  said  Rozanski.  The  postponed  until  January,  Summerlee  senator  suggested  that  the  admission 
2003/04),  the  budget  contained  two  first  is  to  establish  a long-needed  re-  mid  Senate.  standard  established  in  September  be 

one-time  solutions  — a negotiated  serve  to  deal  with  the  $6.7-million  ^ delay  implementing  Col-  used  throughout  the  academic  year. 
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U.S.  Looks 
Northward 

Go  north.  That’s  what  the 
U.S.  publication  Kiplinger’s 
Personal  Finance  Magazine 
recommended  recently  to  U.S.  high 
school  students  looking  for  a 
quality  university  education  at  a 
reasonable  cost  The  magazine 
described  Canadian  universities  as 
“a  bargain”  and  profiled  U of  G as 
one  of  five  universities  worth 
considering  north  of  the  border. 

Guelph  also  earned  high  marks 
in  a recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  World 
Report  In  its  ranking  of  U.S.  col- 
leges, the  publication  profiled  Ca- 
nadian universities  as  an  excellent 
option  and  called  U of  G “a 
prominent  institution”  in  Canada. 

Registrar  Chuck  Cunningham 
says  these  kudos  reflect  not  only  the 
quality  of  U of  G’s  programs,  but 
also  the  concerted  effort  the  Uni- 
versity has  made  in  recent  years  to 
promote  Guelph  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Most  recently, 
the  University  has  appointed  an  in- 
ternational admissions  co- 
ordinator, Mary  Haggarty,  who  will 
be  attending  a number  of  recruit- 
ment events  in  the  United  States 
over  the  coming  months. 

Over  the  past  year,  U of  G’s  in- 
ternational recruitment  has  been 
profiled  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Cincinnati  Post. 


Agrologist  Visits 

Jim  Fischer,  a B.Sc.(Agr.)  and 
M.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph,  will  be 
agrologist-in-residence  in  OAC 
from  Oct.  5 to  9. 

Fischer,  a professional  agrologist 
and  chair  of  AGCare  (Agricultural 
Groups  Concerned  About  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment),  will 
give  a public  lecture  on  “Agricul- 
ture, Environment  and  the  New 
Millennium”  Oct.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  1714  of  OVC. 
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OVC  SCHOFIELD 
LECTURE  OCT.  8 

OVC’s  1998  Schofield 
Memorial  Lecture  is  Oct 
8 at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room 
1714  of  the  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  Guest 
speaker  is  Frederick  Mur- 
phy, a professor  of  virol- 
ogy at  the  School  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  at  the 
University  of  California, 
Davis,  who  will  discuss 
“The  Threat  of  New  and 
Emerging  Infectious  Dis- 
eases.” Murphy,  a gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  and  UC,  Davis,  is  a 
former  director  of  the  National 
Centre  for  Infectious  Diseases  in 
Atlanta  and  served  as  dean  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  at  Davis  from 
1991  to  1996.  A reception  will 
follow  his  talk. 


MICHAELS  APPOINTED 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF  OAC 

Prof.  Tom  Michaels,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, has  been  named  associ- 
ate dean  of  OAC,  after  serving  in 
an  acting  position  for  18  months. 
The  position  is  a 50-per-cent 
appointment  A faculty  member 
since  1982,  Michaels  is  a special- 
ist in  bean  genetics  and  breeding 
and  has  received  several  teaching 
awards  — the  1994  U of  G Fac- 
ulty Association  Distinguished 
Professor  Award,  the  1996  John 
Bell  Award  and  the  1997  OAC 
Alumni  Association  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award. 

B OF  G SEEKS  NOMINATIONS 
FOR  EXTERNAL  MEMBER5 

Board  of  Governors  is  seeking 
nominations  for  external  mem- 
bers for  a three-year  term  that 
begins  July  1.  The  board  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  expanding 
its  list  of  qualified  candidates  to 
include  external  members  from 
designated  groups.  Send  nomi- 
nations, marked  confidential,  to 
the  B of  G Membership  Commit- 
tee, Board  Secretariat,  Level  4, 
University  Centre.  Nominations 
remain  active  for  three  years  after 
submission. 


WEB  SITE  GETS  NEW  LOOK 

This  week,  @Guelph  goes  live 
with  a new-look  Web  site 
designed  by  Gerasimos  Spyratos, 
a work/study  student  in  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs. 
Check  it  out  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/atguelph. 

LET  THE  MUSIC  BEGIN 

The  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music  is  set  to  launch  its  31st 
annual  Thursdays  at  Noon  con- 
cert series,  featuring  a lineup  of 
Canadian  and  international 
musicians  ranging  from  the 
Duhguang  Chamber  Ensemble 
to  pianist  Alexander  Tselyakov. 
Throughout  the  semester,  stu- 
dent musicians  will  also  be  fea- 
tured. The  series  kicks  off  Oct  8 
with  JERK,  an  experimental 
electro-acoustic  group,  perform- 
ing music  for  percussion  and 
electronics.  The  free  concerts 
begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  107 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
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UNITED  WAY 
TEAM  GETS 
TO  WORK 

Working  for  the  United  Way 
can  be  fun,  as  these  early 
volunteers  demonstrate 
with  their  enthusiastic 
approach  to  the  1998 
campaign.  Carrying  the  flag 
are  campus  co-chairs 
Michael  Ridley,  chief 
librarian,  left,  and  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice- 
president  (student  affairs). 
Among  the  first  volunteers 
to  join  the  campaign  team 
were,  left  to  right,  Marie 
McClone,  OAC  Dean’s 
Office;  Karen  Kovats, 
Human  Resources;  Steve 
LaRochelle,  campaign  asso- 
ciate with  the  Guelph- 
Wellington  United  Way; 
Prof.  Thom  Herrmann, 
Psychology;  Cate  MacLean, 
Environmental  Enhance- 
ment; Michelle  Fach,  Open 
Learning;  Lillian  Wilson, 
Human  Resources; 

Margaret  Middleton,  Hu- 
man Resources;  Mary  Ann 
Robinson,  Library;  and 
Margaret  Armstrong,  Com- 
puting and  Communica- 
tions Services.  Reaching  for 
the  1998  campaign  goal  of 
$190,000  is  Bruce  Hill, 
Development  and  Public 
Affairs. 

PHOTO  BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Four  Trees  Felled  in  Error 

Steps  being  taken  to  protect  University  of  Guelph  trees 


Four  mature  trees  in  the  Dairy 
Bush  were  cut  down  in  error  last 
week.  The  trees  bordered  a TV 
satellite  and  receiving  station  near 
family  housing  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  campus.  The  Dairy 
Bush  is  a unique  educational  setting 
and  has  been  designated  as  a natural 
heritage  feature. 

“This  is  an  extremely  regrettable 
situation,  and  we  are  very  upset  that 
this  happened,”  says  Nancy  Sullivan, 


vice-president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration). “We  are  investigating  how 
and  why  this  work  was  authorized 
and  will  be  taking  steps  to  ensure  that 
this  never  happens  again." 

Following  last  week’s  incident,  the 
University  has  posted  additional  tem- 
porary signage  on  the  significance  of 
the  site.  Although  pertinent  signage 
has  always  existed  on  the  Edinburgh 
Road  access  to  the  site,  none  has  ex- 
isted on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 


the  site.  The  Landscape  Advisory 
Committee  will  meet  to  ensure  place- 
ment of  adequate  permanent  signage 
and  to  develop  a more  stringent  pro- 
cess to  be  followed  before  any  tree  is 
cut  down  or  removed  from  Univer- 
sity property. 

“We  sincerely  regret  this  inci- 
dent,” says  Sullivan.  “We  have  made  a 
commitment  to  preserve  the  Dairy 
Bush,  and  we  intend  to  honour  that 
commitment” 


A M 


The  Department  of  Zoology 
has  established  a student 
medal  in  memory  of  Prof.  David 
Gaskin,  who  died  Sept  13  at  the  age 
of  59.  The  Gaskin  Medal  in  Marine 
and  Freshwater  Biology  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing undergraduate  student 
Prof.  Gaskin,  a graduate  of  Bris- 
tol University  in  England  and  the 
University  of  Massey  in  New  Zea- 
land, joined  U of  G in  1968  and  be- 
came a mainstay  in  the  Department 
of  Zoology’s  marine  biology  pro- 
gram. He  had  a variety  of  research 
interests,  ranging  from  the  biology 
of  harbour  porpoises  and  the  feed- 
ing ecology  of  large  whales  to  the 
systematics  of  crambid  moths. 

After  arriving  at  Guelph,  Prof. 


Gaskin  established  a long-term  field 
program  studying  the  ecology  of 
marine  mammals  and  seabirds  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  That  program, 
which  continues  today,  led  to  sig- 
nificant advances  in  understanding 
upper  trophic  level  predators  in 


coastal  marine  ecosystems. 

In  addition  to  numerous  pub- 
lished papers,  he  wrote  a number  of 
monographs  on  whales,  dolphins, 
porpoises  and  moths.  His  most  in- 
fluential publication  was  his  1992 
book,  The  Ecology  of  Whales  and 
Dolphins.  He  served  on  many  na- 
tional and  international  commit- 
tees, including  the  Canadian 
Committee  on  Whales  and  Whal- 
ing and  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission. He  was  also  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Entomological  Society  of 
London. 

Prof.  Gaskin  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Maureen;  two  sons,  Ross  and 
Paul;  a granddaughter,  Amy,  and  a 
brother,  Michael. 
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LAB  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
JOINS  ENERGY  MINISTRY 

Bruce  Archibald,  director  of 
Laboratory  Services,  joined  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Energy,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Sept  21  as 
assistant  deputy  minister,  science 
and  technology.  A B.Sc(Agr.), 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  graduate  of 
Guelph,  Archibald  is  also  a 
former  director  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Research  Institute  of 
Ontario  and  played  a key  role  in 
restructuring  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs.  Jim  Pettit,  senior  adviser 
in  Laboratory  Services,  has  been 
named  acting  director. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
AGRICULTURE  HONOURED 

Prof.  Tom  Funk,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  has 
been  named  the  department’s 
first  two-time  winner  of  the 
Stewart  H.  Lane  Commemorative 
Award,  an  endowed  award  named 
for  a former  faculty  member  that 
recognizes  extension  and  research 
contributions  to  agriculture. 
Funk  led  in  developing  the 
distance-education  MBA  in  agri- 
culture program  and  has  taught 
more  than  2,000  executives  in 
industry  courses  at  U of  G and  at 
various  organizations. 

PROF  VISITS  EUROPE 

Prof.  George  Leibbrandt,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  spent  a sab- 
batical year  in  Cambridge, 
Geneva  and  Vienna.  At  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  a visiting  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Theoretical 
Physics  and  Bye  Fellow  and  senior 
member  of  Robinson  College.  He 
was  a scientific  associate  at  CERN 
in  Geneva  and  gave  a talk  at  the 
High-Energy  Physics  Interna- 
tional Euroconference  on  Quan- 
tum Chromodynamics  in  France. 
In  Vienna,  he  was  visiting  profes- 
sor and  guest  lecturer  at  the  Tech- 
nical University. 

AWARD  RECOGNIZES 
ROLE  OF  FARM  MEDIA 

Owen  Roberts  of  the  Office  of 
Research  is  one  of  seven  Canadian 
agricultural  journalists  who  have 
been  selected  as  recipients  of  Pio- 
neer Hi-Bred  Limited’s  first  Lead- 
ership in  Communications 
Award,  in  recognition  of  the  vital 
role  the  form  media  play  in  Cana- 
da’s agri-food  industry.  The 
seven-member  team  will  travel  to 
the  American  Agricultural  Edi- 
tors’ Association  conference  in 
Missouri  in  November. 


PAPER  EARNS  KUDOS 

Amanda  Whitfield,  an  M.Sc  stu- 
dent in  food  science,  captured 
third  place  in  the  oral  student 
paper  competition  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Milk,  Food  and 
Environmental  Sanitarians.  Her 
paper  was  titled  “Analysis  of  the 
Food  Safety  Network  (FSnet)  and 
the  Agriculture  Network  (Agnet) 
as  Risk  Analysis  Tools.”  Her 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Douglas 
Powell,  Plant  Agriculture. 
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Latin  Lives! 


“Latinists  may  well  be  dissidents,  but  they  can  hardly  be  thought  elitist, 
because  their  educational  objective  is  not  to  exclude  any,  but  rather  to  allure  all.  ” 


by  Padraig  O’Cleirigh 


Some  want  Latin  to  again  become  the  common 
language  of  Europe  — as  it  was  for  500  years  a 
millennium  and  a half  ago.  Some  would  be  happy  to 
see  it  endure  as  the  learned  language  of  international 
scholarship  — as  it  has  been  for  nearly  2,000  years. 

But  whether  for  such  reasons  of  scholarly  conversation  or  as 
an  evolving  instrument  of  general  communication  (or  for  an- 
other reason  as  yet  but  dimly  apprehended),  Latin  is  coming 
once  more  to  worldwide  prominence. 

This  higher  profile  for  the  language  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  thousands  now  tune  in  weekly  to  Radio  Finland  to  hear  the 
world  news  in  classical  Latin.  One  Latin  speakers’  group  on  the 
Internet  has  hundreds  of  members  ready  to  exchange  quick 
comments  in  Latin  on  current  affairs  and  matters  of  perennial 
importance.  There  are  Latin  conversation  groups  in  the  big  cit- 
ies, whether  Toronto  or  Florence,  in  small  cities  like  Guelph  and 
in  towns  like  Montella,  east  of  Naples.  And  Latin  conversation 
is  so  widely  desirable  to  many  that  more  and  more  people  are 
choosing  to  spend  their  summer  holidays  in  places  where  they 
can  use  Latin  as  the  ordinary  means  of  communication.  This 
summer,  there  was  a choice  of  more  than  a dozen  live  Latin  va- 
cation gatherings  in  as  many  countries,  lasting  mostly  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  in  one  case  extending  to  eight  weeks.  The  only 
venue  (for  the  moment)  in  North  America  is  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. It  has  two  separate  meetings  planned  for  1999. 

These  facts  are  clear  social  evidence  that  Latin  is  alive  and 
well.  Evidence  from  the  academy  is  equally  compelling.  Learned 
communication  in  Latin  has  increased  noticeably  over  the  past 
five  years.  At  the  1993  Leuven  meeting  of  the  Rome-based  Aca- 
demia Latinitati  Fovendae  (ALF),  speakers  were  still  permitted 
to  present  papers  in  any  of  the  major  European  vernaculars  as 
well  as  in  Latin,  whereas  at  the  1997  ALF  meeting  in  Finland, 
Latin  was  obligatory  for  all  presentations.  It  was  also  the  pre- 
ferred language  for  most  of  the  discussion.  And  this  summer,  an 
international  conference  in  Montella  on  the  teaching  of  Latin 
was  conducted  entirely  and  fluently  in  that  language. 

Knowing  Latin  as  a living  language  is  a bond  among  the 
members  of  what  is  as  yet  a small  group.  Rulers  of  all  stripes  and 
even  certain  democratic  spirits  grow  apprehensive  of  what  they 


cannot  at  present  understand.  Rather  than  learn,  they  prefer  to 
discourage  a difference  of  language  that  could  become  an  in- 
strument of  dissidence  or  at  least  the  preserve  of  an  elite.  But 
discouragement  by  governments  tends  to  encourage  interest 
and  provide  new  members  for  the  group  under  threat.  So  it  has 
been  repeatedly  in  the  past;  so  it  will  be  with  living  Latin.  In  this 
respect,  Latinists  may  well  be  dissidents,  but  they  can  hardly  be 
thought  elitist,  because  their  educational  objective  is  not  to  ex- 
clude any,  but  rather  to  allure  all. 

The  prime  activity  of  the  Guelph  Latin  Conversation  Cell  is 
currently  the  discussion  of  world  affairs,  so  members  can  ac- 
quire a vocabulary  for  objects  and  actions  peculiar  to  the  mod- 
em world  and  not  easily  derived  from  classical  Latin  texts. 
Subsequent  activities  of  the  cell  will  be  divulged  freely  in  Latin 
to  all  who  become  members. 

This  obvious  increase  in  the  use  of  Latin  is  having  an  effect 


on  its  teaching.  The  general  thrust  of  the  Montella  meeting  was 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  Latin  as  a living  language  by  hearing, 
speaking  and  writing  accurate  and  eloquent  Latin  without  the 
intermediate  step  of  translation  into  the  vernacular.  This  ap- 
proach by  no  means  excludes  the  acquisition  of  grammatical 
forms  and  syntactical  structures;  rather,  it  puts  sinews  on  those 
loose  bones. 

He  spoke  in  Greek 
Which  Britons  speak 
Seldom,  and  circumspectly. . . 

The  poet  Flecker  alludes  here  to  a drawback  inherent  in 
learning  to  read  a language  without  also  learning  to  speak  it. 
This  approach  tends  to  be  taken  to  ancient  languages  on  the 
grounds  that  there  are  no  native  speakers  left  to  be  addressed  in 
their  own  tongue.  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  leams 
to  read  a language  sooner  by  focusing  on  reading  rather  than 
speaking.  But  it  is  now  being  increasingly  and  effectively  argued 
that  fluency  of  understanding  in  reading  is  achieved  much  ear- 
lier by  those  who  have  learned  to  speak  an  ancient  language  as 
well  as  to  read  it.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  shortcut  to  a (slow)  read- 
ing knowledge  is  a mistaken  economy  of  effort. 

I have  been  persuaded  that  many  can  be  helped  in  this  way  to 
learn  Latin  more  effectively  (and  if  Latin,  why  not  Attic  Greek, 
too?)  by  certain  evident  successes  of  today* s teaching  of  living 
Latin.  Here  are  two  instances.  A university  student  in  Finland  in 
the  second  year  of  her  Latin  studies  publishes  an  essay  written  in 
fluent  Latin  in  an  international  bulletin.  A senior  high  school 
class  in  N aples  — after  four  years  of  Latin  study  — can  discuss 
extempore  in  Latin  the  meaning  of  Cicero’s  Dream  of  Scipio, 
which,  of  course,  they  have  been  able  to  read  and  comprehend. 

Now  that  I have  been  persuaded  of  the  value  of  the  oral  ap- 
proach, I have  taken  action  for  my  own  part  by  changing  the 
text  used  in  my  beginning  Latin  class  from  a good  one  called 
(honestly)  Reading  Latin  to  what  I expect  to  be  a much  better 
one,  Lingua  Latina,  which  explains  everything  essential  in  the 
Latin  language.  Two  years  will  show  the  different  results  of  the 
two  approaches. 

Prof.  Padraig  O’Cleirigh  is  a faculty  member 
in  the  School  of  Languages  and  Literatures. 


From  a Distance 


Cameroon  university  takes  reins  of  agricultural  distance  education  program  launched  seven  years  ago  with  U of  G 


UOF  G and  the  University  of 
Dschang  in  Cameroon  are  half 
a world  apart,  both  in  distance  and 
ways  of  life.  Yet  these  two  very 
different  universities  in  two  very 
different  parts  of  the  world  became 
partners  to  help  make  education 
more  accessible. 

Guelph  and  Dschang  joined 
forces  seven  years  ago  to  create  a dis- 
tance education  agriculture  program 
at  the  Cameroon  university.  Today, 
Dschang  is  ready  to  run  the  program 
on  its  own.  Both  universities  take 
pride  in  knowing  they  have  given  all 
Cameroonians  something  they  pre- 
viously lacked  — more  opportunity 
for  an  education. 

“There  are  so  many  bright  people 
in  Cameroon  who  never  had  a 
chance,”  says  Prof.  Jana  Janakiram, 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  who  helped 
facilitate  the  program  at  Dschang. 
“The  system  is  not  geared  to  allow 


people  to  come  into  a program  later 
in  life  as  adults,  or  they  were  kept  out 
because  there  is  no  space.  Today  in 
Cameroon,  no  one  can  say.  ‘I  don’t 
have  the  opportunity.’  That  is  the 
great  difference  this  program  has 
made.” 

Modelled  after  U of  G’s  program 
and  designed  with  guidance  from  its 
faculty,  the  University  of  Dschang 
program  consists  of  20  courses,  rang- 
ing from  growing  coffee  and  cocoa  to 
management  and  marketing.  Certifi- 
cates are  offered  in  agricultural  man- 
agement, animal  science  and  crop 
science.  Professors  from  Cameroon 
have  visited  Guelph  to  learn  — and 
vice  versa. 

Ajaga  Nji,  co-ordinator  of  the  dis- 
tance education  project  at  Dschang, 
came  to  campus  recently  to  help  pre- 
pare a status  report  on  the  project  He 
notes  with  pride  that  although  the 
work  in  Dschang  was  based  on  the 


Guelph  experience,  “the  program  is 
entirely  our  own.” 

Cameroon  is  a rural  country 
where  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  citi- 
zens work  in  agriculture  or  related 
fields.  There  is  constant  demand  for 
training,  but  limited  resources,  Nji 
says. 

About  5,000  students  apply  annu- 
ally for  100  available  spots  to  study 
agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Dschang.  Computers  and  televisions 
are  not  easily  available  to  deliver  dis- 
tance education.  By  comparison, 
more  than  3,000  students  enrol  in  ag- 
ricultural programs  at  Guelph  and 
can  choose  to  learn  in  the  classroom 
or  via  TV  or  computer. 

Janakiram,  who  previously 
worked  for  an  international  institute 
in  Cameroon,  became  involved  with 
Dschang  in  1988,  shortly  after  arriv- 
ing at  U of  G.  He  received  support 
from  the  Department  of  Rural  Exten- 


sion Studies  and  OAC  to  help  create  a 
distance  education  program.  Initial 
funding  for  the  project  was  provided 
by  the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency  and  the  Cameroon 
government. 

It  took  seven  years  to  train 
Dschang  faculty  to  help  facilitate  the 
program  and  to  create  courses.  The 
courses  had  to  be  written  from 
scratch  by  professors  who  received 
little  or  no  compensation  for  their 
work. 

“If  the  project  was  to  become  sus- 
tainable, stakeholders  had  to  take 
ownership  and  be  comfortable,"  says 
Janakiram.  “Through  true  partner- 
ship, trust,  mutual  respect,  patience 
and  open  communication,  I think  to- 
gether we  have  now  reached  that 
goal.” 

Courses  were  first  offered  two 
years  ago.  Learners  come  from  all  10 
provinces  in  Cameroon  and  range  in 


age  and  experience.  Students  receive 
printed  course  packets  and  send  their 
assignments  in  by  mail. 

“We  started  at  zero,  and  we  have 
now  sold  560  courses,”  Nji  says. 

One  of  the  ways  the  university  ad- 
vertises the  program  is  by  driving  a 
truck  with  “Agricultural  Distance 
Education  Program,  University  of 
Dschang”  painted  on  its  side. 

“They  do  so  much  with  so  little,” 
says  Janakiram.  “That  is  something  I 
really  appreciate.” 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
eroon project,  U of  G launched  a 
similar  distance  education  program 
with  Tamil  Nadu  Agricultural  Uni- 
versity in  India.  In  June  1997,  10  fac- 
ulty from  Tamil  Nadu  spent  a month 
at  Guelph  studying  methods  and 
practices.  Later,  Janakiram,  Prof. 
Doug  Pletsch,  Rural  Extension  Stud- 
ies, and  seven  students  went  to  India. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Everybody  Needs 
A Football  helmet 

United  Way  volunteer  says  we  all  want  to  feel  that  we  are  part  of  our  community 


by  Mary  Dickieson 


"hen  HE  was  18,  Ralph  Shapiro 
liked  the  way  the  world  looked 
from  inside  a football  helmet. 

Familiar,  fun,  manageable.  And 
he’s  thinking  a helmet  might  be  a good  idea  now  as 
he  heads  back  to  Alumni  Stadium  25  years  after 
leaving  the  Gryphon  squad  to  kick  off  the 
University’s  United  Way  campaign  at  Saturday’s 
Homecoming  game. 

He  jokes  that  it’s  not  his  own  safety  he’s  wor- 
ried about  — it’s  that  of  his  placekick  holder  and 
former  Gryphon  teammate,  York  Yeomen  head 
coach  Tom  Amott.  Shapiro  has  never  actually 
kicked  a football  before;  in  fact,  as  a defensive  end, 
he  rarely  even  touched  the  ball.  “I  was  into  tack- 
ling,” says  the  1974  Guelph  graduate. 

But  that  he  does  well.  He  tackled  the  employee 
United  Way  campaign  at  the  Huntsman  Chemical 
plant  in  1996  and  doubled  participation  to  80  per 
cent.  “I  just  asked  everybody  to  help  out,”  says 
Shapiro,  who  is  the  controller  at  the  Victoria  Road 
facility  and  the  kind  of  guy  who  knows  nearly  all  of 
its  100  employees. 

He  helps  out  with  some  of  the  company’s  other 
community  efforts  and  does  the  same  thing  for  his 
children’s  activities,  coaching  daughter  Leslie- 
Anne’s  three-pitch  team  and  volunteering  as  an 
umpire  for  son  Samuel’s  baseball  league. 

Shapiro  has  served  on  the  Gueiph-Wellington 
United  Way  campaign  committee  for  the  last  three 
years  “because  Rob  McLaughlin  asked  me  if  I’d 
help  out.”  McLaughlin,  dean  of  OAC,  was 
county-wide  chair  for  the  1996  United  Way  campaign,  a posi- 
tion Shapiro  was  asked  to  tackle  this  year.  “I  was  honoured  to  be 
asked,”  he  says. 

His  strategy  called  for  a back-door  play  that  recruited  Slee- 
man  Brewing  and  Malting  president  John  Sleeman  to  serve  as 
honorary  chair.  Getting  people  to  support  the  United  Way  is 
just  a matter  of  opening  the  door  and  asking,  says  Shapiro. 


“If  we  all  have  one  thing  in  common,  it’s  wanting  to  be  a de- 
cent citizen  and  feeling  that  we  are  part  of  our  community. 
Helping  the  local  fund-raising  effort  is  one  way  to  be  part  of  the 
community.” 

Even  in  football,  being  part  of  the  team  was  always  most  im- 
portant to  Shapiro.  He  was  recruited  by  newly  appointed  Gry- 
phon coach  Dick  Brown  and  Gamey  Henley.  “Henley  was  a big 
football  star,  so  everybody  was  impressed  when  he  drove  on  to 


the  high  school  practice  field  in  a Volkswagen  Beetle.” 
Shapiro  showed  up  at  the  Gryphon  training  camp 
in  August  1970  and  never  missed  a practice  in  his 
rookie  year,  even  though  #62  was  ordered  to  dress  for 
only  one  game  — against  his  home-town  Windsor 
Lancers. 

He  played  defence  on  the  first-string  team  in  the 
next  three  years,  and  it’s  no  surprise  that  his  best 
Guelph  memories  are  team-related.  In  his  last  year, 
Shapiro  was  buddied  with  rookie  Gryphon  Amott, 
whose  York  Yeomen  will  try  to  stop  the  Gryphons  on 
home  turf  at  Saturday’s  game. 

It  will  be  a family  day  for  Shapiro,  but  he’ll  be  re- 
membering Amott  as  the  other  half  of  their  “official 
University  of  Guelph  welcoming  committee.”  It’s  a ti- 
tle they  invented  as  a way  to  meet  people  (primarily 
women)  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  fall  semester. 
“It  turned  out  that  everybody  else  was  just  as  eager  to 
make  new  friends,”  he  says.  Both  men  are  human  ki- 
netics graduates  — Shapiro  in  1974  and  Arnott  in 
1980. 

Shapiro’s  class  will  celebrate  its  25th  anniversary 
next  year,  but  they’ve  been  getting  together  every  year 
for  a summer  reunion  and  the  annual  alumni  hockey 
tournament  held  in  December.  He  may  have  missed  a 
few  gatherings  while  he  was  off  teaching  math  in  Aus- 
tralia or  checking  out  Vancouver,  Thunder  Bay  and 
Toronto,  but  Shapiro  has  faithfully  donned  the  blades 
for  HK  '74  since  he  and  his  wife,  Julie,  moved  to  Cam- 
bridge 1 0 years  ago. 

He  has  survived  three  changes  of  ownership  at 
Huntsman  since  joining  the  Guelph  company  in  1990. 
Originally  established  as  Hart  Chemical,  the  plant  continues  to 
produce  surfactants  used  in  making  hand  soap  and  products 
used  by  recycling  mills  to  de-ink  newsprint. 

If  it  seems  odd  that  the  Gueiph-Wellington  United  Way 
chair  lives  out  of  town,  it  shouldn’t.  Shapiro  says  his  own  family 
experiences  have  convinced  him  that  United  Way  agencies  are  a 
vital  part  of  every  community  and  will  eventually  touch  all  of 
our  lives. 


United  Way  Volunteers  Get  the  Ball  Rolling 

Pledge  forms  will  be  distributed  to  all  U of  G employees  following  Oct.  3 kickoff  at  Homecoming  football  game 


The  Homecoming  game  Oct.  3 is 
more  than  a ceremonial  kickoff 
for  the  1998  campus  United  Way 
campaign.  Fifty  cents  from  each  $4 
ticket  will  start  the  thermometer 
rising  toward  the  University’s 
$190,000  goal. 

Campaign  co-chairs  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs),  and  chief  librarian 
Michael  Ridley  say  that’s  a modest  in- 
crease over  last  year’s  campaign  total 
of  just  over  $186,400  in  comparison 
with  the  growing  need  for  the  services 
provided  by  United  Way  agencies. 
There  are  66  service  programs  that 
receive  funding  from  United  Way 
Community  Services  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington,  and  it’s  a story  repeated 
in  neighbouring  communities. 

That’s  an  important  point  for  U of 
G employees  who  live  outside  the 


Guelph  area.  “The  donation  you 
make  by  payroll  deduction  or  cheque 
to  the  University  campaign  can  be  di- 
rected to  any  other  community-based 
UW  campaign,"  says  Sullivan.  That 
means  employees  can  support  both 
the  U of  G fund-raising  effort  and  the 
service  agencies  in  the  community 
where  they  live. 

The  University’s  UW  initiative 
will  again  be  the  largest  employee 
campaign  in  the  Gueiph-Wellington 
area. 

Volunteer  co-ordinators  and  can- 
vassers are  already  at  work  on  cam- 
pus, and  pledge  forms  will  be 
distributed  to  all  U of  G employees 
following  Saturday’s  kickoff  by 
Gueiph-Wellington  campaign  chair 
Ralph  Shapiro. 

Shapiro  is  leading  the  $ 1.6-million 
county-wide  campaign  and  says  he’s 


impressed  by  the  many  different 
events  planned  on  campus  to  support 
the  United  Way. 

The  annual  UW  barbecue  will  be 
expanded  this  year  to  include  three 
locations  — Branion  Plaza,  Creelman 
courtyard  and  the  patio  in  front  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  Build- 
ing. The  date  is  Oct  7;  tickets  are  $2 


for  a hot  dog  and  pop.  UW  member 
agencies  will  have  displays  at  each  lo- 
cation to  help  explain  the  services 
they  provide. 

Students  in  the  Office  of  Research 
SPARK  program  (Students  Promot- 
ing Awareness  of  Research  Knowl- 
edge) canvassed  local  businesses  over 
the  summer  to  build  a list  of  close  to 
100  prizes  for  two  incentive  draws 
Oct.  22  and  Nov.  12  and  a raffle  Dec. 
7.  Return  your  pledge  form  by  Oct.  22 
to  be  eligible  for  all  three  draws. 

Watch  for  a grand-prize  draw  to 
be  announced  later  during  the  nine- 
week  campaign  offering  a vacation 
package  provided  by  Guelph’s  Gold- 
ing Travel. 

Other  fund-raising  events  include 
a student-sponsored  CN  Tower  climb 
Oct.  18  and  a Nov.  26  Laura  Secord 
candy  sale.  Departmental  initiatives 


will  be  announced  in  @Guelph  and 
reported  on  the  UW  hotline  at  Ext. 
3636. 

For  more  information,  contact 
any  member  of  the  campus  steering 
committee.  In  addition  to  Sullivan 
and  Ridley,  they  are  Somer  Arthurs, 
SPARK;  Shawn  Cooper,  Interhall 
Council;  Mary  Dickieson,  Commu- 
nications and  Public  Affairs;  Prof. 
Thom  Herrmann,  Department  of 
Psychology;  Karen  Kovats,  Human 
Resources;  Cate  MacLean,  Environ- 
mental Enhancement;  Paul  Pennock, 
U of  G Retirees’  Association;  Mary 
Ann  Robinson,  U of  G Library;  Hari 
Subramanian,  Student  Executive 
Council;  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice- 
president  (finance  and  administra- 
tion); Marie  Truelove,  Central  Stu- 
dent Association;  and  Jerrett  Young, 
Hospitality  Services. 
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CAN  VISION  OO 
T OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

Deadline  Nears  for  Campus 
Instructional  Development  Grants 


OCT.  30  IS  THE  DEADLINE  to 
apply  for  instructional  devel- 
opment grants.  Supported  by  the 
Learning  Enhancement  Fund  and 
administered  through  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Teaching  Support 
Services,  the  grants  are  intended  to 
support  projects  that  contribute  to 
the  University’s  learning  objectives 
through  the  enhancement  of  learning 
and  teaching  activities. 

Grants  typically  range  from  $500 
to  $2,500  and  are  available  in  two 
categories  — general  and  travel.  Gen- 


eral grants  support  the  development 
or  purchase  of  course  materials. 
Travel  grants  support  faculty  atten- 
dance at  workshops  or  conferences 
where  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  in- 
structional development 

Projects  that  were  funded  last  year 
include  an  externship  procedures 
and  safety  manual;  a manual  on  col- 
laborative learning  for  faculty  and 
students;  a resource  book  and  Inter- 
net guide  dealing  with  transition  is- 
sues from  university  to  the  work- 
place; a teaching  manual,  Web  site 


and  literature  guide  for  a new  course 
on  applied  ecology  and  environment; 
the  development  of  a template  for 
teaching  distance  education;  and  the 
acquisition  of  a slide  collection  on 
Byzantine  art. 

More  information  about  these 
projects  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca/idgrants.  html. 

Application  packages  for  instruc- 
tional development  grants  are  avail- 
able in  Room  125  of  Day  Hall.  For 
more  information,  call  Helen  Martin 
at  Ext.  2973. 


“The  China  Buffet  King’s  enormous  selection  in 
drink s and  food  makes  it  a good  stop...” 


The  Quelph  Mercury 


Buffet  King 

#4  ssm 


450  Seat  Buffet  Style  Restaurant  Serving  1 50  Items 


Largest  Authentic  Chinese,  International  and 
the  ONLY  Japanese  Buffet  in  Guelph* 


All  You  Can  Eat  Buffet 


Lunch  From  $6.49  and  Dinner  from  $1 1.99 


Take  Out  Menu  and  Catering  Available 


Free  Delivery  or  10%  oH  on  cash  pick-up  orders 
* Japanese  Cuisine  served  from  Friday  ta  Sunday  and  holidays  only 


255  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.  • 822-3333 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Remember  Us  This  Harvest  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple-Raisin-Almond  Stuffing 
and  Savoury  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  place  your  order  early  lor  best  selection. 

Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  oft  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


763-2284 


Funding  Available  for  Women’s  Safety 


The  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  has  again  provided  U 
of  G with  $50,000  for  women’s  safety 
on  campus. 

The  funding  is  to  be  used  to  im- 
plement the  findings  from  safety 
audits,  to  educate  and  inform  work- 
ers and  students  about  safety  and  se- 
curity issues,  and  to  support 
programs  that  will  address  safety  and 
security  needs  of  female  workers  and 
students. 


The  Women’s  Campus  Safety  Ini- 
tiatives Committee  invites  project 
proposals  from  all  members  of  the 
University  community.  Submissions 
are  especially  encouraged  from  or  on 
behalf  of  women  with  disabilities,  fe- 
male shift  workers,  women  in  non- 
traditional  studies,  lesbians,  bisexual 
women,  women  of  colour,  aboriginal 
women  and  female  continuing  edu- 
cation students. 

Application  guidelines  are  avail- 


able from  the  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office,  Central  Student 
Association,  Graduate  Students’  As- 
sociation, Women’s  Resource  Centre, 
the  University  Centre  Connection 
Desk  and  the  information  desk  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  UC. 

Applications  must  be  submitted 
by  Nov.  10  at  4 p.m.  to  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office  in  Fielding 
House.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  3000. 


Two  Awards  Reflect  ‘Quality  of  Students’ 

Continued  from  page  1 


partments  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  and  Horticultural  Science. 

Cowan  plans  to  major  in  molecu- 
lar biology  and  genetics,  with  a minor 
in  biochemistry.  She  wants  to  learn 
more  about  genetic  engineering  of 
plants  by  working  at  NRC’s  Plant 
Biotechnology  Institute  in  Saskatoon 
and  plans  to  pursue  graduate  work  in 
the  field. 

“I’ve  always  felt  I belong  in  the 
field  of  science,”  says  Cowan,  who 
took  part  in  the  prestigious  Shad 
Valley  science,  entrepreneurship  and 
technology  program  while  attending 


high  school  in  Burlington.  She  also 
completed  a high  school  research 
project  on  plant  biotechnology. 

She  and  McDermid  say  they  have 
not  encountered  the  stereotypical 
roadblocks  that  often  turn  female 
students  away  from  science.  That’s 
not  so  surprising  to  Sharom,  who 
says  their  moment  of  truth  may  come 
when  they  face  further  life  and  career 
choices.  “Where  you  see  the  drop-off 
of  women  is  at  the  graduate  level,” 
she  says. 

An  NRC  committee  of  six  re- 
searchers selected  this  year’s  award 


recipients  based  on  their  leadership 
skills,  personal  attributes,  communi- 
cation skills,  community  and  campus 
involvement,  and  relevant  work  ex- 
perience. 

In  most  years  since  the  program’s 
inception,  two  or  three  Guelph  stu- 
dents have  routinely  been  selected. 
Comparing  that  record  with  those  of 
larger  universities  with  medical  pro- 
grams across  the  country,  Marsh 
says:  “When  two  awards  come  here 
out  of  25,  that’s  a comment  on  the 
quality  of  the  students  here.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Social  Sciences,  Humanities  ‘Ignored* 

Continued  from  page  1 


physics,  mathematics  and  statistics, 
computer  science,  some  earth  sci- 
ences, landscape  architecture,  and 
the  veterinary  and  biomedical  sci- 
ences. 

“There  are  some  obvious  short- 
comings to  the  program,”  says 
Summerlee.  “First  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  government  has  chosen  to 
direct  all  of  its  most  recent  financial 
aid  initiatives  towards  science-based 
programs.  The  social  sciences  and 
humanities  are  unfairly  ignored 
through  all  this,  which  I believe  is  in- 
credibly short-sighted  on  the  govern- 
ment’s part 

“Second,  even  what  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  constitutes 
‘science’  is  not  accurate.  As  exam- 
ples, economics  and  political  science 
have  both  been  left  off  the  list  The 
government  does  not  appear  to  ap- 


preciate the  contributions  of  these 
fields  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  technology.  This  is  both  con- 
founding and  disappointing,  and  we 
will  continue  to  press  for  the  govern- 
ment to  expand  the  areas  included  in 
the  scholarships.” 

The  government  will  allocate 
Guelph  up  to  $460,000  annually  to 
give  awards  to  46  students.  Scholar- 
ships will  be  worth  up  to  $15,000, 
with  the  government  funding  two- 
thirds  of  each  award.  The  University 
will  be  expected  to  find  an  external 
match  for  the  final  third. 

With  the  1998/99  academic  year 
already  under  way  as  the  announce- 
ment was  made,  Summerlee  is 
quickly  coming  to  terms  with  how 
the  program  will  be  administered  at 
Guelph. 

“We  are  doing  several  things  at 


once  — examining  the  various  regu- 
lations and  procedures  that  will  gov- 
ern the  program,  considering  how 
best  to  allocate  the  scholarships  and 
actively  seeking  matching  funds. 
We’re  confident  we  can  award  some 
of  the  scholarships  beginning  this 
year.  The  challenge  is  to  assign  schol- 
arships in  areas  where  students  are 
currently  underfunded.” 

Among  the  eligibility  criteria 
specified  by  the  government  is  that 
the  scholarships  will  be  available  to 
students  who  have  maintained  an 
overall  average  of  at  least  A minus  or 
equivalent  over  the  past  two  full  years 
of  study  at  the  post-secondary  level. 
More  information  about  the  scholar- 
ships will  be  made  available  to  the 
community  later  in  the  semester. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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FOR  SALE 


1986  Volkswagen  Jetta  GLI,  five- 
speed,  heated  leather  seats,  sunroof, 
131,000  kilometres;  free  sofa  and 
chair,  suitable  for  students,  Mike, 
763-1830  after  4:30  p.m.  or  send 
e-mail  to  mforan@lsd.uoguelph.ca. 


1993  Honda  Prelude,  red,  immacu- 
late condition,  certified,  824-2104. 


Fridge  and  stove,  836-5810  or  send 
e-mail  to  reidc@uoguelph.ca. 


Blue  fox  coat,  full  length,  size  12, 
excellent  condition,  519-745-5250. 


Siamese  kitten,  male,  sealpoint,  vac- 
cinated, 856-9653. 


Apartment-sized  washer  and  dryer, 
excellent  condition,  Ross,  Ext.  2532. 


Designer  glass-top  coffee  table,  new 
Ikea  double  bed  with  Sears  Chiro 
mattress,  colonial-style  dinette  for 
four,  TV  cart  on  wheels  with  swivel 
oakwood  top,  GE  answering 
machine,  dinette  table  for  two, 
823-9782. 


Lowry  electric  organ;  36-inch  round 


pine  pedestal  table;  walnut  ornament 
comer  stand,  five  shelves  with  spook, 
843-5834. 


Double  bed,  brass  style;  heavy-duty 
Viking  washer;  side-by-side  almond 
GE  fridge,  leave  message  at  821-1879. 


Upright  piano,  brown  sofa,  both  in 
excellent  condition,  Ext  6657  or 
824-7293  after  5 p.m. 


Osh  Kosh  girl’s  snowsuit,  purple,  12 
months;  Graco  stroller,  Graco 
Swingamatic;  College-brand  kid’s 
kitchen;  “What  to  Expect"  book 
series;  all  in  good  condition, 
824-0521. 


Datametrix  386  computer,  Aamazing 
14-inch  monitor,  Panasonic  colour 
printer,  Windows  included,  836-0125 
from  6 to  9 p.m. 


Passier  child’s  English  saddle,  15  1/2 
inches,  excellent  condition, 
821-9401. 


Three-bedroom  two-storey  Pidel 
brick  home  in  east  end,  eat-in 
kitchen,  dining  room,  1 1/2  baths, 
partially  finished  basement,  single 
garage,  deck,  gas  heating,  four  appli- 
ances, 767-6564. 


Four-bedroom  two-storey  house  on 
Hands  Drive,  close  to  campus,  next  to 
park,  double  garage;  solid  walnut 
Gibard  antique  dining  room  set,  table 
and  sue  chairs,  buffet  and  china  cabi- 
net; Amherst  upright  piano,  822-2904 
after  6 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  in  Wil- 
low West  Mall  area,  1 ,100  square  feet, 
two  baths,  finished  basement  with 
built-in  entertainment  unit,  laundry, 
office  area.  Ext  6402  or  send  e-mail  to 
colleen@snowhite.cis.uoguelph.ca. 


Custom  dog  sketches  by  experienced 
artist  specializing  in  lifelike  animal 
sketches,  827-1102. 


1986  Volkswagen  Golf,  white,  stan- 
dard, new  clutch,  muffler  and  tires, 
187,000  km,  824-0950. 


FOR  RENT 


Small  two-bedroom  house  on  farm 
south  of  Guelph,  20-minute  drive  to 
campus,  tennk  court,  fishing  ponds, 
garden,  ideal  for  vet  or  grad  students, 
faculty  or  staff,  $700  a month  plus 
hydro,  905-659-3088. 


Furnished  room  in  College/Edin- 
burgh area,  kitchen,  bath,  laundry, 


parking,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  pro- 
fessional preferred,  763-1568. 


Room  in  quiet  home,  College/Jane- 
field  area,  shared  kitchen,  bath  and 
laundry,  parking,  on  bus  route,  $325 
a month  inclusive,  first  and  last 
month’s  rent  required,  references, 
female  preferred,  824-1397. 


AVAILABLE 


Pet  food,  toys  and  bedding  at  Central 
Animal  Facility,  Building  #12,  8 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  Ext  4309  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/ACS. 


Dog  care  in  my  home  while  you 
travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or  send  e-mail 
to  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Pet  sitting  and  nursing  for  small  and 
large  animals  by  veterinarian,  small- 
animal  transport  to  appointments, 
security  clearance,  Janis,  766-0634. 


Mandarin  Chinese  language  course, 
free,  Grade  9 to  adult,  821-4292. 


Lessons  on  woodwinds,  strings,  piano 
and  guitar,  music  from  Bach  to  rock, 
curriculum  tailored  to  individual 
needs,  836-0297  or  pager  416- 
295-6656. 


Piano  lessons  from  patient,  experi- 
enced teacher,  advance  at  your  own 
speed,  824-1397. 


WANTED 


Two  people  to  share  three-bedroom 
home  in  the  country,  Rockwood/Era- 
mosa  area,  non-smokers,  $375  a 
month  per  person  inclusive, 
856-9653. 


Twelve  steno  chairs  on  wheels,  Sylvia, 
Ext.  3463. 


Accommodation  for  new  faculty 
member,  wife  and  four  children  for 
1999,  preferably  close  to  campus, 
send  e-mail  to  kparton@metz. 
Une.edu.au. 


Classifieds  must  be  submitted  a week 
before  publication. 


EARN  MONEY 
TESTING  PRODUCTSI 

Are  you  from  B.C  or  Quebec? 

Do  you  like  mashed  potatoes?  Fish? 

Do  you  eat  out  in  restaurants? 

Do  you  want  your  opinion  to  count? 
If  yes,  then  Compusense  wants  to 
hear  from  you!  We  are  looking  for 
people  to  evaluate  food  products. 
Call  us  now  at  836-9993. 


tn  m i' 


ARE  YOU 
LOOKING 
FORA 

SUCCESSFUL 
FUTURE? 


' cerf' 


T^ogy  Recruiting 

' 512-«5.3«0 
’ 5l2-685.3960 

frecmlting(Sbilll9yo 


THE  CARDS. 


INFORMATION  SESSION 

OCTOBER  6 
5 P.M.  - 7 P.M. 
GROUND  ZERO 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WATERLOO 


Trilogy  is  building  the  next  great  software  company.  Our  goal  is  to 
become  a SI  billion  company  before  2001.  As  a result  of  our 
growth  objectives,  the  business  opportunities  for  you  are 
boundless.  Depending  on  your  interests,  you  can  lead  a business 
unit,  pioneer  a vertical  industry,  spin  off  a subsidiary,  or  launch  a 
product  line.  At  Trilogy,  your  options  are  unlimited. 

Positions  available  for  Human  Computer  Interaction  (HCI) 
Developers. 

join  us  for  an  informal  information  session  and  refresh- 
ments. Bring  your  resume  and  learn  more  about  us. 

TRILOGY 

6034  W.  Courtyard  Dr. 

Austin,  TX  78730 

t 512.425.3400 

/ 512.794.8900 

www.trilogy.com 

Trilogy  is  an  equal  oppoitunity  employer. 
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Sculptor  John  Greer,  a professor  at 
the  Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art  and 
Design,  will  give  an  artist’s  talk  Oct.  5 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  his  works  Gas  Jets  and 
Feather,  the  17th  and  18th  additions 
to  the  Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park. 


ART  CENTRE 


Media  critic  and  theoretician  Derrick 
de  Kerckhove  of  the  McLuhan  Pro- 
gram in  Culture  and  Technology  in 
Toronto  speaks  Oct.  15  at  4 p.m.  as 
part  of  a lecture  series  accompanying 
the  exhibition  “Speed:  Visions  of  an 
Accelerated  Age.” 


CONCERTS 


The  Department  of  Music  launches 
its  annual  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert 
series  OcL  8 with  JERK,  an  experi- 
mental electro-acoustic  group,  fea- 
turing electronic  musician  John 
Adams  and  percussionists  Erin 
Donovan  and  Rob  Power.  The  series 
continues  Oct  15  with  vocalist  and 
guitarist  Cate  Friesen  and  pianist 
Carol  Ann  Weaver.  Concerts  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
appreciated. 


Echoes  of  Erin,  a show  of  Irish  tradi- 
tional music,  song,  dance  and 
humour,  comes  to  War  Memorial 
Hall  Oct  14  at  8 p.m.  Advance  tickets 
are  $15  general,  $12  for  full-time  stu- 
dents and  $8  for  children  under  13. 
Prices  at  the  door  are  $18,  $12  and 
$10.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office,  the  Stone  Store  and  from 
Siobhan  Harrop  at  Ext.  6582. 


CONFERENCE 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  is  sponsoring  a lunchtime  lec- 
ture series  on  the  environment  and 
racism  Oct.  5 to  9.  The  series  kicks  off 
Oct.  5 at  1 1:30  a.m.  in  the  UC  court- 
yard with  guest  speaker  Rodney  Bob- 
biwash  of  the  Native  Canadian  Cen- 
tre. Other  speakers  include  Laura 
Westra,  author  of  The  History  and 
Nature  of  Environmental  Racism,  Oct 
6 and  Bernadette  Arreola  of  the  Mul- 
tiracial Network  for  Environmental 
Justice  Oct.  7.  Xavier  Grijalva  of 
Ecuador  discusses  the  cultural  degra- 
dation of  the  Amazon  region  caused 
by  industry  Oct  9.  The  Oct.  6 to  9 lec- 
tures begin  at  1 1:30  a.m.  in  UC  103. 

Robert  DeMone,  former  president 
and  CEO  of  Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 
and  Resorts,  will  speak  on  “Managing 
Change  and  Cultural  Transforma- 
tion” Oct.  7 at  9 a.m.  in  HAFA  129. 

Virologist  Frederick  Murphy  of  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  gives 
OVC’s  1998  Schofield  Memorial  Lec- 
ture Oct.  8 at  2:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 
The  topic  is  “The  Threat  of  New  and 
Emerging  Infectious  Diseases.” 

OAC  agrologist-in- residence  Jim 
Fischer  examines  “Agriculture,  Envi- 
ronment and  the  New  Millennium” 
Oct.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


NOTICES 


The  Don  Snowden  Program  for 
Development  Communication  is 
hosting  a conference  OcL  26  and  27 
on  “Partnerships  and  Participation  in 
Telecommunications  for  Rural 

Development:  Exploring  What 

Works  and  Why.”  An  online  precon- 
ference runs  Oct.  1 to  21.  For  more 
information,  call  Susan  Rimkus  at 
Ext  2138  or  send  e-mail  to  srim- 

kus@uoguelph.ca. 


LECTURES 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
tinues Oct.  7 with  Prof.  Michael  Ruse, 
Philosophy  and  Zoology,  discussing 
“After  Darwin  and  into  This  Cen- 
tury” at  10  a.m.  and  Prof.  Gerta 
Moray,  Fine  Art  and  Music,  consider- 
ing “Death  by  Landscape  — New 
Views  of  the  Group  of  Seven”  at  1:30 
p.m.  On  Oct.  14,  discussion  focuses 
on  Stephen  Jay  Gould  at  10  a.m.  and 
“Contemporary  Canadian  Women 
Artists”  at  1:30  p.m.  Lectures  are  at 
the  Arboretum  Centre. 


Application  forms  for  U of  G’s  Can- 
ada Savings  Bonds  payroll  program 
will  be  available  to  employees  in  early 
October  and  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  Human  Resources  by 
OcL  26.  Employees  who  purchased 
Canada  Savings  Bond  in  the  1997/98 
campaign  can  pick  them  up  in  Hu- 
man Resources  during  the  last  week 
of  October.  Photo  ID  is  required. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
noon-hour  class  on  stress  manage- 
ment Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  UC 
442  beginning  Oct  13.  Cost  of  12  ses- 
sions is  $120  general,  $40  for  students 
and  $60  for  UGSA  members.  The 
clinic  is  also  offering  a “Better  Sleep 
Program”  Fridays  at  noon  in  UC  441 
beginning  OcL  16.  Cost  of  five  ses- 
sions is  $50.  Pick  up  registration 
forms  at  the  Connection  Desk  on  UC 
Level  3.  For  more  information,  call 
ExL  2662  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph/~ksomers. 

OPIRG  and  Operation  2000,  an  ini- 
tiative aimed  at  strengthening  the 
ability  of  Ontario  students  to  ques- 
tion and  challenge  the  role  that  cor- 
porations play  in  Canada,  present  the 
video  Beyond  McWorld:  Challenging 
Corporate  Rule  Oct.  14  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
442.  A follow-up  workshop  will  be 
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held  Nov.  7 at  10:30  a.m.  in  UC  103. 
For  more  information,  call  Kelly  Hol- 
mes at  824-2091. 

The  Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 
invites  applications  for  the  position  of 
vice-president  (India  office)  from 
Canadian  academics  who  will  be  on 
sabbatical  or  administrative  leave  in 
1999/2000.  The  institute  is  a consor- 
tium of  21  Canadian  universities  and 
the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization 
that  offers  a variety  of  programs  in 
Indian  studies,  Canadian  studies  and 
development  studies.  Applications 
must  be  submitted  by  Oct.  30  to  the 
President,  Shastri  Indo-Canadian 
Institute,  1402  Education  Tower, 
2500  University  Dr.  NW,  Calgary 
T2N  1N4,  phone:  403-220-7467, 
e-mail:  sici@acs.ucalgary.ca. 

An  information  meeting  about  the 
fall  1 999  Krakow  semester  is  slated  for 
Oct.  7 at  7 p.m.  in  Bovey  3301.  For 
more  information  about  the  semes- 
ter, send  e-mail  to  agordon@evb- 
hort.uoguelph.ca. 

Canadian  graduate  students  are  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  20  annual  scholar- 
ships awarded  by  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  complete  graduate  work  in 
a variety  of  subject  areas.  The  awards 
are  administered  by  the  International 
Council  for  Canadian  Studies.  Appli- 
cation deadline  is  Oct.  31  for  the  aca- 
demic year  beginning  August  1999. 
For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
site  of  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Mex- 
ico at  http://www.embamexcan.com 


READING 


Laurie  Gough,  a 1987  BA  graduate  of 
U of  G,  will  read  from  her  book  Island 
of  the  Human  Heart  A Woman’s 
Travel  Odyssey  Oct.  6 at  3 p.m.  at 
Pages  Coffeehouse. 


SEMINARS 


Tom  Ross  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  seminar 
series  OcL  2.  He  discusses  “The  UBC 
Election  Stock  Market”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  236.  “Asymmetric  Pric- 
ing in  Canadian  Gasoline  Markets”  is 
the  topic  of  Ana  Lintner  of  Memorial 
University  Oct.  9 at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  237. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  University  of 
Saskatchewan  chemist  Ron  Steer  dis- 
cussing “Photophysics  and  Spectros- 
copy of  Upper  Excited  Electronic 
States  of  Polyatomic  Molecules”  Oct. 
5 and  Wayne  State  University  chemist 
Christine  Chow  examining  “Incorpo- 
ration of  Modified  Bases  into  RNA: 
Organic  and  Biochemical 


Approaches.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

The  biochemistry  seminar  series  con- 
tinues with  Stephanie  De  Grandis  of 
the  Office  of  Research  discussing 
“Intellectual  Property  Protection  at 
the  University  of  Guelph:  Pros  and 
Cons”  Oct.  8.  “Novel  Recognition 
Strategies  for  Selective  Biosensors  and 
Bioassays”  is  the  focus  of  Susan  Mik- 
kelson  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
Oct.  22.  Seminars  begin  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  presents 
Prof.  Henry  Bayley  discussing  “Hun- 
ger and  Heavy  Water”  Oct.  5 and 
graduate  student  Aimee  Nelson 
explaining  how  “Task  Predictability 
Determines  SEP  Gain  Modulation” 
Oct.  1 9.  The  talks  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s Loaves  and  Fishes  Seminar 
series  continues  Oct.  6 with  Paul 
Vecsei  discussing  “Fish  Assemblages 
of  a Hyperoligotrophic  System”  and 
Oct.  13  with  Yoshitaka  Sakakura 
examining  “The  Lives  of  Japanese 
Eels.”  The  seminars  begin  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 

Ejaz  Ahmed  of  the  University  of 
Regina  is  the  guest  speaker  in  the  next 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics seminar  Oct.  13.  He  explores 
“Improved  Estimation  of  Regression 
Coefficients  in  an  Exponential 
Regression  Model  with  Censored 
Data”  at  10:30  a.m.  in  MacNaughton 
202. 

The  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  is  hosting  a 
research  seminar  series  this  semester. 
First  up  are  Profs.  Bruce  Ryan,  Kath- 
leen Brophy  and  Barbara  Stuart  dis- 
cussing “Dialectics  and  Professional 
Identity  Formation”  OcL  13  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  FACS  103. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy 
presents  Felix  Murchadha  discussing 
“Beginning  at  the  Beginning:  Mem- 
ory and  Intuition  in  Descartes’  First 
Philosophy  OcL  13  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  314.  On  Oct.  16,  Nicho- 
las Griffin  of  McM  aster  University 
examines  “Strange  Bedfellows  and 
Curious  Divorces.”  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment at  Ext.  3885. 


6,  followed  by  discussions  of 
multiple-choice  exams  (Part  1)  Oct. 
8,  Web-based  testing  Oct.  9,  innova- 
tions in  assessment  Oct.  14, 
multiple-choice  exams  (Part  2)  Oct. 
15,  issues  in  student  team  assessment 
Oct.  20  and  in-class  assessment 
strategies  Oct.  21.  The  sessions  run 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  noon  in  Day  Hall. 
To  register,  call  Helen  Martin  in  TSS 
at  ExL  2973. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Alison  Normore,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Oct. 
16  at  1:30  p.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The 
thesis  is  “Exploring  Patterns  and 
Correlates  of  Social  Participation  in  a 
Low-Income  Neighbourhood:  Im- 
pacts of  a Community- Based  Primary 
Prevention  Project.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Donna  Lero. 


WORKSHOPS 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  is  sponsoring  a workshop 
series  on  “Sustainable  Living:  Theory 
and  Practice.”  Topics  include  “An 
Introduction  to  Permaculture”  Oct. 
3,  “Permaculture  in  Cities”  Oct.  17 
and  “Medicinal  Herbs  and  Their 
Uses”  Oct.  31.  Sessions  run  from 
12:30  to  3:30  p.m.  in  UC  103.  Sug- 
gested donation:  $2  to  $5.  The  series 
also  features  an  all-day  session  on 
“Building  with  Straw  Bales”  Oct.  24 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  1 Trent  Lane. 
Cost  is  $10  to  $30  on  a sliding  scale. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Lung  Association  of  Wellington 
County  is  holding  a “Hike  for  Life” 
Oct.  4 at  the  Arboretum.  Three  hike 
routes  (two,  six  and  10  kilometres) 
are  planned.  The  day  also  features  a 
children’s  fun  fair  and  barbecue.  Reg- 
istration starts  at  10:30  a.m.;  the  hike 
begins  at  1 p.m.,  rain  or  shine.  A 
minimum  $5  fee  or  pledge  is  required 
to  hike.  Pledge  forms  are  available 
from  the  Lung  Association  office,  317 
Speedvale  Ave.,  and  the  Bell  Phone 
Centre  in  Stone  Road  Mall.  For  more 
information,  call  822-7739. 


The  Bookshelf  and  the  Arboretum 
present  Wade  Davis  reading  from  his 
new  book,  The  Clouded  Leopard,  Oct. 
8 at  7 p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church.  Tickets  are  $2. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  is 
offering  a series  of  seven  workshops 
on  student  assessment  techniques  for 
faculty  and  instructional  staff.  The 
series  kicks  off  with  an  overview  Oct. 


OUTline,  Guelph’s  support  and 
resource  line  for  people  dealing  with 
transgender,  bisexual,  lesbian  and  gay 
issues,  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  a 
newly  formed  “DO-IT”  committee. 
Volunteers  are  needed  for  a variety  of 
tasks,  including  promotions,  fund- 
raising and  office  work.  For  more 
information,  call  836-4550,  Ext.  2. 


At  CIBC,  we  can  turn 

your  retirement  savings  into  income. 

(ClBC 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 

We  see  what  you  see. 

™ Trademark  of  CIBC 

Telephone:  824-6520 
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SEEING  HER  WAY  CLEARLY 


Microbiology  graduate  student  Kelly  MacDonald  is  part  of  a team  that  has  set  its  sights  on  a novel 
mechanism  for  fighting  hard-to-treat  bacteria  that  cause  infectious  diseases.  Their  procedure  uses  a 
microbe-sized  “Trojan  horse”  to  deliver  antibiotics  that  they  believe  will  thwart  bacteria’s  capacity  for 
developing  drug  resistance.  See  story  on  page  8.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


Convocation  Honours  Renowned 
Biologist,  Canadian  Scholar 

Close  to  550  students  will  graduate  during  three  evening  ceremonies 


llgfc|H  l S T.S.S  U E 

4 Fourth  volume  of  L.M. 
Montgomery  journals 
hits  the  shelves. 


5 THIS  engineering  student 
is  game  for  success. 


5 ALIVE  and  well  and  living 
in  small-town  Ontario. 


7 ZOOLOGY  prof  is  fascinated 
with  the  quirks  and  tics  of 
the  human  body. 


George 

Morris 

Centre 

Broadens 

Vision 

Links  with  University 
will  remain  strong 


After  eight  years  as  a U of  G 
research  unit,  the  George 
Morris  Centre  is  restructuring  to 
become  a stand-alone  not-for-profit 
corporation. 

With  a growing  mandate  for  the 
centre’s  increasingly  national  re- 
search and  training  programs,  the 
16-member  board  of  directors  be- 
lieved the  time  was  right  for  the 
agri-food  think-tank  to  become  in- 
dependent, says  executive  director 
Larry  Martin.  The  separation,  which 
has  U of  G’s  full  support,  is  effective 
Nov.  1, 1998. 

Representatives  from  both  the 
University  and  the  George  Morris 
Centre  say  the  eight-year  relation- 
ship has  been  productive  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial. 

“We  are  extremely  grateful  to  the 
University  for  nurturing  the  centre’s 
development  and  join  with  it  in 
celebrating  this  next  step  in  our  evo- 
lution,” says  Martin.  “We  have  en- 
joyed a very  positive  and  fruitful 
relationship  over  the  past  and  look 
forward  to  continuing  relationships 
with  many  of  the  University’s  peo- 
ple in  the  future.” 

OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin,  a 
member  of  the  George  Morris  Cen- 
tre board,  says  the  move  is  “a  logical 
step  in  the  development  of  the  cen- 
tre as  an  independent,  innovative 

Continued  on  page  2 


THE  WORLD’S  leading  figure  in 
the  field  of  wild  primate  biology 
and  an  expert  on  Canadian  nation- 
alism will  be  honoured  at  fall  convo- 
cation Oct.  19  to  21.  Some  550  stu- 
dents will  graduate  in  three  7 p.m. 
ceremonies  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Jane  Goodall,  a renowned  biolo- 
gist who  has  studied  and  protected 
wild  chimpanzees  for  more  than  40 
years,  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  degree  Oct.  21  at  the  cere- 
mony for  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Biological  Science,  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science  and  On- 
tario Veterinary  College. 

Peter  Russell,  an  expert  on  the 
Constitution  and  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms,  will  receive  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  Oct.  ^dur- 
ing die  ceremony  for  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 

College  of  Arts  and  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  students  will  gradu- 


ate Oct.  20.  Prof.  Donna  Palmateer 
Pennee,  Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English,  a past  winner  of 
the  College  of  Arts  Distinguished 
Professor  Award  and  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  teaching  award,  will 
give  the  convocation  address. 

Goodall,  author  of  nine  books, 
has  done  groundbreaking  work  into 
the  life  and  sociobiology  of  chimpan- 
zees and  other  primates.  At  age  26, 
with  no  academic  training,  she  trav- 
elled to  Tanzania  to  study  the  behav- 
iour of  wild  chimpanzees  after  being 
recruited  by  famed  paleontologist 
Louis  Leakey.  She  is  founder  of  the 
Gombe  Research  Centre  and  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Jane 
Goodall  Institute,  a non-profit  or- 
ganization for  wildlife  research,  edu- 
cation and  conservation. 

Goodall  received  a PhD  in  ethol- 
ogy from  Cambridge  University  and 


holds  seven  honorary  degrees  from 
North  American  universities.  While 
at  Guelph,  she  will  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  the  community  Oct  2 1 at  2: 1 5 
p.m.  for  a book  signing  in  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre  corridor. 

Russell,  university  professor  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  has  done  ex- 
tensive research  on  the  Constitution 
and  Canadian  nationalism.  A Rhodes 
Scholar,  he  has  held  academic  ap- 
pointments at  universities  around 
the  world,  has  served  on  numerous 
government  commissions — includ- 
ing royal  commissions  on  the  RCMP 
and  aboriginal  peoples  — and  has 
chaired  the  Judicial  Appointments 
Advisory  Committee  of  Ontario. 

He  is  president  of  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association  and  the 
Canadian  Law  and  Society  Associa- 
tion. He  is  also  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  Canada  and  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada. 


Funding 
to  Help 
Remove 
Barriers 

Province  supports  U of  G 
proposal  to  help  students 
with  learning  disabilities 

A SUCCESSFUL  PROPOSAL  by  U 
of  G’s  Centre  for  Students 
with  Disabilities  has  paid  off,  and 
students  who  in  the  past  might 
have  faced  barriers  to  a university 
education  stand  to  be  the  big 
winners. 

On  Oct.  9,  Guelph  MPP  Brenda 
Elliott  was  on  campus  to  present  a 
cheque  for  $633,800  to  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  to  set  up  a pi- 
lot project  to  help  learning- 
disabled  students. 

The  grant  will  fund  a five-year 
program  of  supported  integration 
for  students  identified  as  having 
learning  disabilities.  Under  the  pi- 
lot project,  titled  the  Learning  Op- 
portunities Program,  up  to  75  such 
students  will  be  admitted  to 
Guelph,  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1999. 

The  special  funding  follows  a U 
of  G proposal  made  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  T mining’s  Learn- 
ing Opportunities  Task  Force,  led 
by  Bette  Stephenson,  in  response  to 
a request  for  proposals  that  would 
address  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
successful  participation  in  post- 
secondary education  for  students 
with  specific  learning  disabilities 
and  support  their  transition  to  the 
world  of  work.  In  the  May  1998 
budget,  the  Ontario  government 
announced  that  a total  of  $30  mil- 
lion would  be  provided  over  the 
next  five  years  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force. 
This  funding  is  expected  to  help 
2,000  students  with  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

All  colleges  and  universities  in 
Ontario  were  invited  to  submit  pi- 
lot project  proposals;  U of  G was 
one  of  eight  to  receive  support 
“We  are  delighted  by  this  fund- 
ing and  welcome  this  initiative,” 
says  Rozanski.  “Our  successful 
proposal  reflects  a commitment  to 
leamer-centredness,  a core  value  of 
the  University  of  Guelph.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  our  goal  of  making 
higher  education  accessible  and  to 
providing  a level  playing  field  for 
young  people  to  realize  their  full 
potential  in  life.” 

Continued  on  page  3 
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CAN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

a 

766-7676 

“The  China  Buffet  King’s  enormous  selection  in 
drinks  and  food  makes  it  a good  stop...” 

The  Quelph  Mercury 


Buffet  King 

#£  MU* 


450  Seat  Buffet  Style  Restaurant  Serving  150  Items 


Largest  Authentic  Chinese,  International  and 
the  ONLY  Japanese  Buffet  in  Guelph* 


All  You  Can  Eat  Buffet 


Lunih  From  $6.49  and  Dinner  From  $1 1 .99 


Take  Out  Menu  and  Catering  Available 


t. 

Free  Delivery  or  1 0%  off  on  cash  pick-up  orders 
I * Japanese  Cuisine  served  from  Friday  to  Sunday  and  holidays  only 


255  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.  • 822-3333 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Potato-Leek  Phyllo  Rolls 

• Moroccan  Lemon  Chicken 

• Black  Bean  Burritos  • Vegetarian  Chili 

STOREMADE  SOUPS 

• Carrot  & Dill  • Roasted  Garlic  & Potato 

• Creamy  Autumn  Harvest  Vegetable  • Tuscan  3 Bean 

“ Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

Kortright  Plaza  |uom 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


763-2284 


'Sj( ) A H 1 r O F GOVERNORS 


Eight  new  members  welcomed  to  board 

Board  of  GOVERNORS  chair  Doug  Dodds  Zoology.  New  external  members  are  Christine  Alford  of 
welcomed  eight  new  members  to  the  board  at  its  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  in  North  York,  a 1980  B.Sc.  graduate  of 
first  meeting  of  the  fall  semester  Sept.  24.  New  internal  Guelph;  Guelph  resident  Gil  Bennett,  chair  of  the  board 
members  are  staff  member  Kathleen  Hyland  of  the  OAC  of  Canadian  Tire  Corporation;  and  Doug  Derry  of 
dean’s  office,  graduate  student  James  Rodgers,  Caledon,  a retired  partner  with  Price  Waterhouse  and 
undergraduate  students  Mitch  MacDonald  and  Lana  parent  of  a U of  G graduate  and  a current  Guelph 
Rabkin,  and  Prof.  Steve  Scadding,  Department  of  graduate  student 

In  1998/99,  B of  G committees  will  considering  the  composition  of  board  should  reflect  on  the  appro- 
be  chaired  by  Greg  Clark  (audit),  board  committees  and  reviewing  priate  balance  between  soliciting 
Dodds  (executive),  Tony  Arrell  other  board  processes.  private  support  and  protecting  the 

(external  relations),  Michael  Walsh  As  the  University  completes  im-  University’s  academic  integrity  and 
(finance),  John  Lahey  (pensions  and  plementation  of  its  strategic  plan  autonomy,  said  Dodds.  He  also 
benefits)  and  Simon  Cooper  (physi-  and  related  restructuring  initiatives,  noted  that  B of  G will  consider  what 
cal  resources  and  property,  and  BofG  must  lookat  future  directions  help  board  members  — many  of 
compensation  and  negotiations),  in  areas  that  come  within  the  board’s  whom  have  corporate  connections 
Bill  Brock  chairs  the  Heritage  Fund  purview,  said  Dodds.  The  board  will  and  many  of  whom  are  Guelph 
Board  of  Trustees.  also  consider  how  its  members  can  graduates  — might  provide  to  the 

Dodds  outlined  for  board  mem-  advance  efforts  to  restore  public  career  development  of  students, 
bers  some  of  the  issues  and  tasks  that  funding  to  universities.  Dodds  said  he  is  now  considering 

lie  ahead.  These  include  clarifying  As  U of  G prepares  to  launch  a what  structures  would  be  appropri- 
the  role  of  internal  elected  members,  major  fund-raising  campaign,  the  ate  to  examine  these  various  issues. 


Centres  of  Excellence 
Funding  Continues 


■ 


FOUR  existing  federal  Networks 
of  Centres  of  Excellence  will 
receive  more  than  $35  million  in 
continued  funding,  following  a 
recent  review  by  four  expert  panels. 

The  funding  will  be  extended  to 
2002  for  the  networks,  which  were 
established  in  1995.  They  are  the 
Health  Evidence  Application  and 
Linkage  Network;  the  Intelligent 
Sensing  for  Innovative  Structures 
Network;  the  Sustainable  Forest 


Management  Network;  and  the  Tele- 
Learning  Network  of  Centres  of  Ex- 
cellence (TL-NCE). 

The  largest  research  theme  of 
TL-NCE,  called  TeleLeaming  in  the 
Workplace,  is  co-led  by  Prof.  Tom 
Carey,  Rural  Extension  Studies. 
Carey,  who  is  also  learning  innova- 
tion and  technology  adviser  with 
Open  Learning,  is  conducting  his  re- 
search on  an  80-per-cent  second- 
ment to  Waterloo  University. 


Centre,  University  Share 
Values,  Research  Interests 


Continued  from  page  1 


organization  committed  to  useful  re- 
search benefiting  all  Canadians.  We 
are  proud  of  the  centre’s  past  accom- 
plishments and  contributions,  and 
are  delighted  to  have  helped  nurture 
the  centre  though  its  early  years,  to  a 
point  where  it  can  realize  a broader 
vision.” 

The  centre  has  offices  in  Guelph 
and  Calgary.  Its  mandate  is  to  pro- 
vide public-  and  private-sector 
decision-makers  with  information 
and  analysis  on  current  and  long- 
term issues  in  the  agri-food  sector. 


Its  board  members  are  leaders  drawn 
from  a diverse  base  of  interests  in  the 
sector  from  coast  to  coast 

With  the  growing  agriculture  and 
agri-food  “cluster”  around  U of  G, 
McLaughlin  stresses  that  the  George 
Morris  Centre’s  relations  with  the 
University  will  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
“This  is  not  goodbye,”  he  says.  “With 
so  many  shared  values,  aims  and  re- 
search interests  in  the  agriculture 
and  agri-food  sector,  we  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  close  as- 
sociation.” 


EMOR1  AM 


Retired  College  of  Arts  professor 
Roman  Retman  died  suddenly  in 
Guelph  Sept  28.  Originally  from 
Poland,  he  joined  the  Department 
of  Languages  and  Literatures  in 
1966  and  was  instrumental  in  cre- 
ating the  BA  program  in  linguis- 
tics. He  retired  in  1986.  A graduate 
of  the  universities  of  Wroclaw  and 
Warsaw  in  Poland  and  George- 
town University  in  Washington, 
Prof.  Retman  was  the  author  of 


several  textbooks  on  linguistics. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bozena. 

Retired  botany  professor 
Robert  Riddell  died  Aug.  31  in 
Grand  Bend.  A faculty  member  at 
Guelph  from  1946  to  1977,  he  de- 
veloped the  audio-tutorial  ap- 
proach to  teaching  introductory 
botany.  He  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Dorothy,  three  sons, 
Bruce,  Andy  and  David;  and  nine 
grandchildren. 


Search  on  for 
New  Dean 


A search  committee  has  been 
named  for  the  position  of 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences.  The 
appointment  is  for  a five-year 
renewable  term  that  begins  July  1, 
1999,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

Chaired  by  Prof.  Iain  Campbell, 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic), the  committee  consists  of 
Prof.  Michael  Hoy,  Economics; 
Prof.  Vinay  Kanetkar,  Consumer 
Studies;  Prof.  Michael  Matthews, 
Psychology,  Prof.  Bruce  Ryan, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nu- 
trition; Prof.  Jamie  Snell,  History, 
Frebis  Hoffmeyer,  Consumer  Stud- 
ies; Edna  McKinney,  Psychology, 
graduate  student  Holly  Dolan;  un- 
dergraduate student  Eric  Skulstad; 
and  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin. 

Applications  and  nominations 
should  be  submitted  to  Campbell 
by  Nov.  13. 
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NEW  DIRECTOR  OF 
STUDENT  HEALTH 
SERVICES  NAMED 

Lynda  Davenport,  execu- 
tive director  of  Waterloo 
Eldercare  Inc.,  joins  U of 
G as  director  of  Student 
Health  Services  Oct.  19.  A 
graduate  of  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  University  and  the 
Toronto  General  Hospi- 
tal School  of  Nursing, 
Davenport  has  25  years  of 
experience  in  health  care, 
education  and  consult- 
ing. This  has  included 
positions  as  director  of  nursing 
and  director  of  patient-care  serv- 
ices at  Freeport  Hospital  in 
Kitchener  and  supervisor  of 
health  and  safety  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  She  was  a staff 
nurse  with  U of  G Health  Serv- 
ices from  1984  to  1988. 

HOPPER  LECTURE  OCT.  27 

U ofG’s  1998  Hopper  Lecture  on 
International  Development, 
sponsored  by  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre 
(IDRC),  is  Oct  27  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  Joanna  Kerr,  senior 
researcher  and  director  of  the 
gender  program  at  the  North- 
South  Institute  in  Ottawa,  will 
discuss  “Women’s  Rights  in  the 
Future  Economy:  Can  Feminists 
Transform  Development?” 

SANTA  CLAUS  FLOAT 
NEEDS  VOLUNTEERS 

Plans  are  under  way  for  U of  G’s 
float  in  the  Guelph  Santa  Claus 
parade  Nov.  22.  Volunteers  are 
needed  to  help  build,  assemble 
and  ride  on  the  float.  If  you  can 
spare  some  time  Nov.  14,  15  or 
21  or  the  day  of  the  parade, 
contact  Gayle  Anderson  in  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs, 
Ext.  6579,  e-maih  gaylea@exec 
admin.uoguelph.ca,  by  Oct.  30. 

NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT 
FOR  GILMOR  AWARD 

Nominations  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  1 1 th  annual  R.P. 
Gilmor  Award,  which  recognizes 
contributions  to  student  life  at  U 
of  G.  Named  in  honour  of 
former  University  provost  Paul 
Gilmor,  the  award  is  open  to 
individuals  or  groups,  current  or 
former  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community,  or  any  commu- 
nity member  who  has  had  an 
association  with  U of  G.  For 
more  information,  call  Karen 
Beattie,  senior  peer  helper  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs,  Ext. 
6380. 

ENGINEERS  HAVE  THEIR 
UPS  AND  DOWNS 

Two  local  charities  will  benefit 
from  a 24-hour  fund-raising 
teeter-totterathon  sponsored  by 
U of  G’s  Engineering  Society. 
Marianne’s  Place  and  the 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Foundation 
will  share  $2,529  raised  by  more 
than  75  engineering  students, 
who  each  put  in  one-hour  stints 
on  a teeter-totter  set  up  on 
Branion  Plaza.  Donations  were 
collected  from  passersby. 


Program  Unique  in  Canada 


Guelph  MPP  Brenda  Elliott  presents  a cheque  for  $633,800  to  president  Mordechai  Rozanski  for  a pilot  project 
to  help  learning-disabled  students.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Carol  Herriot  of  the  Centre  for  Students  with 
Disabilities,  student  Brad  Hutchinson  and  centre  director  Bruno  Mancini.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Continued  from  page  1 


Building  on  experience  and  pro- 
gram components  currently  in  place, 
this  innovative  approach  will  feature 
pre-registration  counselling,  aca- 
demic advising,  specially  tailored  ori- 
entation programs,  integrated  living 
in  an  on-campus  learning  cluster, 
supported  learning  groups,  work- 
place skills  and  competencies  devel- 
opment, and  experiential  education 
in  the  workplace. 

The  program  includes  a plan  to 
closely  involve  faculty  in  understand- 
ing the  needs  of  students  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  and  in  developing 
teaching  methods  to  work  with  them 
more  effectively.  The  University  has 
also  made  a commitment  to  identify- 
ing and  working  with  employers  who 
are  prepared  to  learn  more  about 
learning-disabled  students  and  ac- 
commodate them  in  the  workplace. 

“This  funding  allows  us  to  work 
more  closely  and  more  intensely  with 
students  with  learning  disabilities 


and  to  remove  barriers  to  a university 
education,”  says  Bruno  Mancini,  who 
co-directs  the  Centre  for  Students 
with  Disabilities  with  Prof.  Mary  Ann 
Evans,  Psychology.  “Features  of  this 
learning  program  are  unique,  includ- 
ing a course  for  credit  on  learning  dis- 
abilities," he  says.  “We  hope  the 
experience  of  this  program  will  help 
us  understand  more  precisely  the 
needs  of  these  students  and  how  bar- 
riers can  be  removed.  We  will  closely 
monitor  the  program,  and  we  hope 
the  strategies  we  develop  will  serve  as 
a model  not  only  at  Guelph,  but  for 
universities  throughout  the  provin- 
cial system  as  well." 

The  centre  has  developed  a bro- 
chure to  be  sent  to  high  schools,  out- 
lining the  program  and  encouraging 
applications. 

“For  several  reasons,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph’s  Learning  Opportuni- 
ties Program  is  unique  in  Canada," 
says  Rozanski.  “First,  it  will  assist  stu- 


dents from  a point  in  time  before  they 
arrive  at  university,  through  their  en- 
tire degree  program,  and  then  carry 
on  through  the  transition  to  the 
workplace.  Second,  our  commitment 
to  bringing  employers  into  this  pro- 
cess is  a real  breakthrough.  The  pro- 
gram also  has  institution-wide 
commitment,  from  senior  adminis- 
trators to  faculty,  staff,  students,  aca- 
demic services  and  the  Centre  for 
Students  with  Disabilities .” 

Carol  Herriot,  a learning  disability 
specialist  with  the  centre,  notes  that 
the  Learning  Opportunities  Program 
is  designed  to  meet  the  unique  learn- 
ing needs  of  students  with  learning 
disabilities.  “It  will  allow  promising 
students  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
acquire  a university  degree,  but  also 
to  build  a solid  foundation  of  skills 
and  strategies  that  will  support  and 
nourish  their  academic  and  future 
workplace  success,”  she  says. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Chemical  Spill  Explained 


Editor’s  note:  In  response  to  student 
concerns  about  a recent  gas  leak  in  a 
laboratory  in  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  Building,  Geoff  Byford, 
manager  of  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety,  provides  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  incident: 

A laboratory  co-ordinator  and  a 
graduate  student  teaching 
assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  were 
preparing  an  experiment  for  the 
19-364  inorganic  laboratory  Sept.  30 
when  boron  trifluoride  gas  was 
released  into  the  room. 

They  were  preparing  an  experi- 
ment using  a vacuum  system  to  study 
the  interaction  of  boron  trifluoride 
and  ammonia.  During  transfer  of  the 
boron  trifluoride,  mechanical  feihtre 
in  a valve  caused  release  of  the  gas. 


which  is  toxic  and  non-flammable. 

The  co-ordinator  and  TA  imme- 
diately vacated  and  closed  the  lab,  no- 
tified the  departmental  safety  officer, 
activated  the  fire  alarm  and  reported 
to  the  emergency  responders  to  pro- 
vide information  and  assistance. 

Security  Services  notified  Envi- 
ronmental Health  and  Safety.  Physi- 
cal Resources  was  asked  to  switch  the 
ventilation  in  the  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
crobiology Building  to  full  exhaust. 

No  personal  injuries  were  re- 
ported to  emergency  personnel  at  the 
scene  or  later  to  the  University* s Oc- 
cupational Health  Services. 

The  City  of  Guelph  Fire  Depart- 
ment summoned  Philip  Emergency 
Response  Services  to  mitigate  the  gas 
leak  and  check  the  building  and 
rooms. 

The  building  was  reopened  by 


about  7:30  p.m.  The  episode,  which 
occurred  in  the  early  afternoon,  dis- 
rupted afternoon  and  evening  classes 
and  labs. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  met  Oct.  6 to  re- 
view the  incident,  to  identify  causes 
and  to  recommend  immediate  im- 
provements to  safety  in  design  and  in 
experimental  procedures.  The  Uni- 
versity administration  regards  the 
emergency  actions  taken  by  all  parties 
to  have  been  responsible,  appropriate 
and  professional.  The  incident  will 
still  be  reviewed  to  ensure  adequate 
due  diligence. 

Concerned  students  can  speak 
confidentially  with  CPES  dean  Bob 
McCrindle  or  Prof.  John  Goddard, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry.  Concerned 
employees  should  speak  with  Byford. 


TOE  O P L K 


MYCOLOGIST  RECOGNIZED 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Mycological  Society  in 
Puerto  Rico,  retired  professor 
George  Barron,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  named  Distin- 
guished Mycologist,  the  highest 
honour  the  society  bestows.  An 
expert  in  fungi,  he  was  recognized 
for  his  contributions  to  his  field. 
Last  year,  Barron  was  one  of  a 
select  group  from  around  the 
world  to  be  honoured  as  a centen- 
ary fellow  by  the  British  Myco- 
logical Society. 


COLLOQUIUM  HONOURS 
RETIRING  PHYSICIST 

The  Department  of  Physics  will 
hold  a colloquium  Oct  16  to  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  of  retir- 
ing professor  Jim  Hunt.  It  runs 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon  in  Room 
222  of  the  MacNaughton  Build- 
ing and  from  1:30  to  4 p.m.  in 
Room  441  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. Guest  speakers  are  Roger 
Herman  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Duk  Poll  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  and  Richard 
Jarrell  of  York  University.  A 
retirement  party  for  Hunt  will  fol- 
low in  the  University  Club. 


WISEMAN  DIRECTS 
PEACEKEEPING  COURSE 

Professor  emeritus  Henry 
Wiseman,  Political  Science,  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  directing 
staff  of  the  Lester  B.  Pearson 
Canadian  International  Peace- 
eeping  Training  Centre.  This  fall, 
he  is  directing  the  command  and 
control  staff  course  for  worldwide 
senior  military  officers  and 
humanitarian  assistance  workers. 
The  course  is  being  conducted  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  York  and  Haiti. 


YADA  NAMED  TO  NSERC 
GRANT  COMMITTEES 

Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  has 
been  named  a member  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council’s  committee  on 
research  grants  and  group  chair 
for  the  life  sciences  grant  selection 
committees  for  a three-year  term. 


BOOK  LAUNCH  SET 

Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer,  Litera- 
tures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English,  gave  readings  this  month 
at  the  Winnipeg  Writers'  Festival 
and  The  Word  Is  Out  in  Edmon- 
ton. Next  week,  she  launches  Two 
Lands : New  Visions,  an  anthology 
of  Canadian  and  Ukrainian  con- 
temporary fiction  she  edited  with 
Solomea  Pavlychko  of  Kyiv,  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Writers’  Guild.  She 
will  also  deliver  the  Caroline 
Heath  Lecture.  In  November, 
Kulyk  Keefer  launches  Two  Lands 
in  Toronto,  gives  readings  in 
Guelph,  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  in  Olean, 
N.Y.,  and  tours  university  cam- 
puses in  the  Maritimes.  In 
December,  she  travels  to  Tokyo  to 
participate  in  a Canadian  studies 
conference  at  Chiba  University 
and  give  a reading  at  the  Cana- 
dian Embassy. 
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Montgomery  Journals  Continue  to  Enthrall  Readers 

Fourth  volume  chronicles  a difficult  time  in  the  life  of  world-famous  Anne  of  Green  Gables  author  


Prof.  Mary  Rubio,  left,  and  professor  emerita  Elizabeth  Waterston  were 
among  the  first  academics  to  seriously  study  L.M.  Montgomery’s  work. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


AS  YOU  READ  your  way  through 
The  Selected  Journals  of  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery,  you  realize  how 
different  Montgomery  is  from  the 
woman  you  thought  you  knew  as  the 
author  of  the  world-famous  Anne  of 
Green  Gables.  But  reflecting  on  the 
newly  published  fourth  volume, 
editors  Mary  Rubio  and  Elizabeth 
Waterston,  professor  and  professor 
emerita  in  the  School  of  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
acknowledge  that  many  of 
Montgomery’s  admirers  will  also 
develop  a greater  appreciation  of  the 
way  her  spirit  is  entwined  with  that  of 
her  fictional  heroine,  Anne  Shirley. 
Both  Anne  and  Montgomery  saw 
themselves  first  as  writers  — and  were 
not  embarrassed  by  either  the 
compulsion  or  the  talent. 

In  bookstores  less  than  a week, 
Volume  4 of  Montgomery’s  edited 
journals  is  set  in  Norval,  Ont,  where 
her  husband  was  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister. The  volume  covers  what  were 
probably  the  most  difficult  years  of 
her  life  — a time  when  she  was  beset 
by  more  personal  suffering  than  red- 
haired  Anne  could  ever  imagine  — 
yet  she  continued  to  share  her  life  in 
the  pages  of  her  journal. 

Writing  a diary  may  have  been 
therapeutic  for  Montgomery,  a re- 
lease for  her  personal  frustrations  as  a 
minister’s  wife  who  had  neither  close 
friend  nor  confidante.  The  diary  was 
also  another  outlet  for  Montgomery* s 
talent  as  a storyteller.  She  mined  it  for 
her  novels,  using  it  as  a way  of  re- 
entering her  childhood  in  P.E.I. 
That’s  why  Waterston  — who  knows 
most  entries  in  Volume  4 by  heart  — 
still  gets  drawn  into  Montgomery’s 
story  each  time  she  opens  the  book  to 
find  a quotable  passage  for  some 
questioning  reporter.  Five  minutes 
quickly  becomes  15  as  you  get  caught 
up  in  the  story  of  this  remarkable 


woman,  she  says. 

In  a recent  book  review  for  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  author  Carol  Shields 
says  Montgomery’s  “interweaving  of 
grief  and  joy  makes  her  a felt  presence 
on  the  page.  This  is  what  a life  is  made 
of,  one  thinks.” 

Volume  4 chronicles  the  life  of 
Montgomery  from  age  55  to  61.  It’s  a 
time  when  she  finally  profits  from  a 
12-year  lawsuit  with  a former  pub- 
lisher, only  to  watch  the  money  disap- 
pear in  the  1929  stock  market  crash. 
Depression  invades  her  life  on  several 
levels  as  she  faces  financial  despair 
and  her  husband’s  growing  mental 
illness.  Even  her  beloved  sons  embar- 
rass her  with  their  poor  academic  per- 
formance in  university  and 
disappoint  her  in  their  romantic  en- 
deavours. She  finds  joy  in  playing 
matchmaker  for  a favourite  young 
cousin,  but  is  sickened  by  the  persis- 
tent propositions  of  a young  lesbian 
admirer,  who  also  lived  in  Norval. 

During  these  seven  years, 
Montgomery  publishes  four  more 
books  and  begins  work  on  her  last 
two  novels,  including  the  final  addi- 
tion to  the  Anne  series. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Anne 
90  years  ago,  Montgomery  and  her 
fictional  characters  have  had  a strong 
presence  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
readers  around  the  globe.  Her  books 
continue  to  sell  well  in  Canada  (about 
35,000  copies  a year)  and  all  over  the 
world,  where  they  have  been  trans- 
lated into  about  20  languages. 

Despite  her  popularity,  she  was 
not  afforded  much  prominence  in  the 
literary  world  until  the  1970s. 
Waterston  and  Rubio  were  among 
the  first  academics  to  seriously  study 
Montgomery’s  volume  of  work.  But 
with  publication  of  the  first  Journal  in 
1985  came  an  explosion  of  scholarly 
interest  and  a resurgence  of  popular 
attention.  As  head  of  U of  G’s  L.M. 


Montgomery  project,  Rubio  now  re- 
ceives e-mail  requests  for  informa- 
tion about  the  famous  author  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Rubio  recently  helped  Parks  Can- 
ada evaluate  Ontario  sites  associated 
with  Montgomery  and  earlier  helped 
develop  the  script  for  a new  video  that 
is  shown  to  visitors  at  the  Green  Ga- 
bles site  in  P.E.I.  Museum  develop- 
ments in  Leaskdale  and  Bala,  Ont., 
have  relied  on  the  Journals,  as  have 
the  Oxford  University  Press  publica- 
tion of  The  Annotated  Anne  of  Green 
Gables;  numerous  articles,  books, 
plays  and  academic  theses  about 
Montgomery,  a recent  family  cook- 
book; a CBC  TV  Life  and  Times  epi- 
sode on  Montgomery  that  is  now 
being  translated  for  international 
showings;  and  an  article  by  Toronto 
Star  reporter  Judy  Stoffman  on  Ja- 
pan’s fascination  with  her  novels. 

Rubio  is  also  a frequent  hostess  for 
international  scholars,  authors  and 
interested  fans  who  want  to  view  the 
L.M.  Montgomery  collection  housed 
in  the  U of  G Library  archives. 

Amid  the  cacophony  of  Anne  and 
Journal  spinoffs,  the  Guelph  profes- 
sors continue  to  edit  the  fifth  and  fi- 
nal volume  of  The  Selected  Journals  of 
L.M.  Montgomery.  They  have  pub- 
lished a short  biography  called  Writ- 
ing A Life:  L.M.  Montgomery,  and 
Rubio  is  also  writing  a longer  biogra- 
phy of  Montgomery  at  the  request  of 
the  author’s  family. 

One  might  wonder  what  more 
there  is  to  say  about  a woman  who  is 
known  to  us  through  her  22  novels 
and  53  years  of  personal  diaries.  The 
complexities  of  Montgomery’s  per- 
sonality become  more  known  to  us  as 
we  learn  more  about  her,  says  Rubio. 
The  biography  will  be  filled  not  with 
Montgomery’s  words,  but  with  re- 
search that  puts  Montgomery’s  jour- 
nal accounts  into  context  with  the 


way  other  people  viewed  her  life.  Ru- 
bio’s interviews  reveal  other  versions 
of  Montgomery’s  life  than  that  told  in 
her  journals. 

The  L.M.  Montgomery  project 
and  specifically  The  Selected  Journals 
continue  to  receive  financial  support 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council.  Pub- 
lished by  Oxford  University  Press,  the 


fourth  volume  is  now  available  in  the 
campus  library  and  local  bookstores. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  Rubio 
and  Waterston  will  visit  several  On- 
tario communities  to  offer  readings 
from  Volume  4.  A book  launch  and 
reception  will  be  held  at  the  U of  G Li- 
brary Oct  27  at  5 p.m. 

BY  MARY  DIOCIESON 


Volunteerism  Can  Be  Essential  Part  of  Student  Life 

Working  at  United  Way- funded  agency  puts  university  education  into  context  for  Guelph  grad 


Sharon  Saunders  became  a 
volunteer  in  her  final 
undergraduate  year  at  Guelph  to 
increase  her  employability  after 
graduation.  Then  she  discovered  that 
offering  her  time  at  a United 
Way- funded  agency  had  an  essential 
impact  on  herself  and  the  people  in 
her  community. 

Now  the  1992  B.A.Sc.  graduate  is 
program  manager  for  the  Distress 
Centre  of  Wellington-Dufferin,  a 24- 
hour  crisis  telephone  service,  and  she 
spends  her  day  asking:  “What  can  I do 
for  this  community?”  instead  of  her 
question  sue  years  ago:  “What’s  in  this 
for  me?” 

As  program  manager,  Saunders  is 
responsible  for  volunteer  recruit- 
ment, training,  supervision,  disci- 
pline, support  and  public  education. 
Her  experiences  at  the  distress  centre 
as  both  a volunteer  and  a staff  mem- 
ber have  given  her  a deep  understand- 


Sharon Saunders 


ing  of  the  importance  of  volunteerism 
in  a student’s  life.  The  benefits  range 
from  gaining  practical  experience  to 


undergoing  personal  growth  in  the 
form  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
maturity,  self-confidence  and  respect 
for  other  people,  she  says. 

“I’ve  had  people  tell  me  that  being 
a volunteer  has  changed  their  lives.” 

In  fact,  Saunders  believes  volun- 
teer activity  should  be  a requirement 
for  graduation.  This  is  a growing 
practice  in  the  United  States  that  is 
proving  to  be  beneficial  for  students, 
graduates  and  corporate  employers 
alike,  she  says. 

Becoming  a volunteer  shows  em- 
ployers that  the  graduate  is  a respon- 
sible community  member  with 
practical  skills,  says  Saunders.  It  can 
also  put  a university  education  into 
context. 

“I  began  to  see  an  application  for 
my  degree  that  changed  the  way  I 
studied  in  my  last  year.  Suddenly,  my 
education  had  relevance,  and  it  made 
it  fun  to  learn.” 


About  50  of  the  72  volunteers  at 
the  distress  centre  are  U of  G stu- 
dents. Donating  approximately  16 
hours  a week,  volunteers  answer  dis- 
tress calls  and  provide  a compassion- 
ate listening  service.  Often,  a tele- 
phone call  to  the  centre  is  the  first  at- 
tempt at  reaching  out  for  help,  says 
Saunders.  The  centre’s  goal  is  to  em- 
power callers  to  improve  their  quality 
of  life  and,  if  necessary,  refer  them  to 
other  agencies  in  the  community,  she 
says.  Many  of  these  other  services  are 
also  funded  by  the  United  Way. 

“We  make  referrals  to  a lot  of  the 
United  Way-funded  agencies,”  she 
says.  “In  fact,  we  know  that  if  those 
other  agencies  weren’t  out  there,  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  callers  would  be 
changed  forever.  United  Way  is  criti- 
cal to  the  well-being  of  our  commu- 
nity.” 

The  distress  centre  hopes  to  even- 
tually increase  its  volunteer  force  to 


120,  says  Saunders.  “Our  goal  is  in 
two  years  to  make  sure  no  caller  gets  a 
busy  signal  or  answering  machine.” 
Currently,  the  centre  can  receive  700 
calls  a month,  with  close  to  200  calls 
being  missed  because  there  aren’t 
enough  people  to  answer  the  phones. 

The  centre  welcomes  even  more 
student  involvement,  says  Saunders. 
She  notes  that  the  time  commitment 
is  flexible  and  that  students  can  bring 
their  books  to  the  centre  to  study 
while  they  are  completing  their  shift. 

She  stresses,  however,  that  the 
distress  centre  isn’t  the  only  agency 
that  needs  help;  she  encourages  stu- 
dents to  donate  time  to  other  com- 
munity organizations  as  well. 

“Volunteer  somewhere,  give 
something  to  the  community  as  a 
student,”  she  says.  “When  you’re 
done  school,  you  have  more  than  a 
piece  of  paper  to  show  for  yourself.” 
BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 
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Putting  the  Byte  on  Success 

A computer  game  designed  to  stave  off  boredom  during  Christmas  break  is  paying  off  big  for  engineering  student  Kyle  Poole 


Why  is  this  student  smiling?  Third-year  engineering  student  Kyle  Poole  recently  saw  the 
computer  game  software  he  designed  in  his  spare  time  reach  store  shelves  in  the  United 

States.  PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 


Third-year  engineering  student  Kyle  Poole 
has  been  meeting  with  financial  advisers, 
accountants  and  lawyers  recendy  — not  to 
figure  out  how  to  pay  for  tuition,  but  how  to 
invest  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  he’s 
already  made,  and  expects  to  make,  from  selling 
software  for  a fantasy  computer  game  he 
designed  to  stave  off  boredom  during  last  year’s 
Christmas  break. 

Since  January,  when  Poole  began  selling  his 
software  over  the  Internet  to  owners  of  the  most 
popular  model  of  hand-held  electronic  organ- 
izer, he’s  already  collected  about  $40,000.  Now 
the  21 -year-old  estimates  that  his  cut  of  sales  of 
a retail  version  that  hit  stores  in  the  United 
States  just  last  month  will  bring  him  at  least  that 
much  by  year’s  end. 

Busy  designing  a second  version  of  Kyle’s 
Quest  for  another  palm-top  model  and  re- 
sponding to  questions  and  comments  from  his 
Web  customers,  he  still  plans  to  complete  his 
degree.  But  he’s  thinking  about  halving  his 
course  load  to  accommodate  what  is  fast  be- 
coming a full-time  venture. 

Poole  says  he’s  surprised  by  the  success  of 
Kyle’s  Quest,  which  he  had  envisioned  merely 
as  a diversion  to  occupy  his  spare  time.  "Last 
January,  I didn’t  think  it  would  turn  into  a busi- 
ness.” 

Not  that  he’s  complaining.  And  his  parents 
at  home  in  New  Hamburg  are  hardly  likely  to 
discourage  him  from  playing  or  designing  com- 
puter games.  “My  family  is  happy  that  they 
don’t  have  to  pay  for  tuition,”  says  Poole,  who 
appears  remarkably  unruffled  at  the  prospect  of 
making  $90,000  by  year’s  end.  Still,  he  confesses 
to  feeling  a bit  overwhelmed  at  having  to  dis- 
cuss tax  planning  with  financial  advisers  only 
halfway  through  his  undergraduate  studies. 

Selling  Kyle’s  Quest  over  the  Web  had 
proven  fairly  lucrative  by  the  summer.  About 
2,500  customers  have  downloaded  the  software 
for  a $15  US  registration  fee.  An  Internet  pay- 
ment processing  company  handles  the  pay- 


ments. “After  they  take  their  cut  and  convert  it 
to  Canadian,  I get  about  $ 1 7 per  copy  sold,”  says 
Poole. 

That  market  represents  only  a pixel’s  worth 
of  the  roughly  two  million  owners  of  hand-held 
organizers,  mostly  the  preserve  of  businesspeo- 
ple, who  use  them  to  keep  track  of  appoint- 
ments, write  memos  and  do  other  simple 
computing  tasks.  Two  major  products  are  avail- 
able — the  Palm  Pilot  made  by  3Com  Canada 


Inc.  and  devices  made  by  various  companies 
that  run  on  Microsoft’s  Windows  CE  operating 
system.  The  devices  come  with  games  software, 
but  Poole  says  that  with  their  small  screens  and 
monochrome  graphics,  they  hardly  measure  up 
to  the  kinds  of  Game  Boy  or  Nintendo  applica- 
tions he  had  played  since  early  high  school. 
Having  exhausted  the  possibilities  on  a Palm  Pi- 
lot he'd  received  as  a birthday  gift  and  with 
Christmas  break  stretching  out  before  him,  he 


downloaded  basic  programming  tools  from  the 
Internet  to  develop  his  own  software.  “It  was 
basically  like  a normal  programming  project.” 

The  result  is  not  strictly  a game  but  a plat- 
form that  enables  users  to  create  their  own  ver- 
sions of  a game.  Disdaining  other  games 
software  that  allows  users  to  play  only  a few 
pre-set  levels,  Poole  designed  a “level  editor” 
that  enables  players  to  solve  puzzles  in  a do-it- 
yourself  fantasy  land  of  castles,  monsters  and 
villains. 

“It’s  not  just  one  game  but  many  wrapped  in 
one.  That’s  really  how  its  popularity  came 
about  I’ve  been  quite  surprised  by  the  range  of 
people  who  have  actually  played  it  Lawyers 
really  enjoy  it,  especially  during  boring  business 
meetings.” 

As  sales  grew  during  the  summer,  Poole  re- 
ceived a call  from  Power  Media,  an  electronic 
games  publisher  in  the  United  States,  inquiring 
about  publishing  Kyle’s  Quest  The  game  hit  re- 
tail stores  in  mid-September.  Under  their 
agreement,  the  company  handles  all  manufac- 
turing, marketing,  distribution  and  customer 
support,  and  Poole  gets  35  per  cent  of  the  corn- 
pan/  s profit 

“With  a big  publishing  contract,  that  was  the 
point  when  I realized  it  was  turning  into  a busi- 
ness,” he  says. 

Although  he’s  shared  his  success  story  with 
friends  and  family,  he  has  so  far  kept  mum 
about  it  among  his  classmates.  “I’m  not  really 
one  to  brag.” 

Still,  some  sharp-eyed  fellow  students  must 
wonder  why  he  carries  around  not  one  but  two 
electronic  organizers  in  his  backpack.  He  ex- 
plains that  he’s  retooling  Kyle’s  Quest  with 
plans  to  make  the  software  available  over  the 
Web  for  users  of  devices  running  on  Windows 
CE. 

“/  don ’t  really  have  much  to  organize, " he 
says  — apart  from  keeping  track  of  those  roy- 
alty payments. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Small-Town  Ontario  Is  Alive  and  Well 

For  many  towns  and  villages  in  southern  Ontario,  growth  is  the  order  of  the  day,  says  geography  professor 


Asked  to  list  retirement  meccas 
for  the  province’s  urbanites, 
you  might  include  Florida  or  even 
Provence.  But  Wasaga  Beach? 

If  you’ve  bought  into  the  myth 
that  small-town  Ontario  has  been  dy- 
ing a lingering  death,  get  out  your 
provincial  map  and  take  another 
look,  says  Prof.  Fred  Dahms,  Geogra- 
phy. 

“When  you  start  looking  at  places, 
the  process  is  not  always  ‘dying,’  it’s 
often  functional  change,”  says 
Dahms,  co-editor  of  Challenge  and 
Opportunity:  Managing  Change  in 
Canadian  Towns  and  Villages,  pub- 
lished this  year. 

For  many  towns  and  villages  in 
southern  Ontario,  including  many  he 
has  visited  while  working  on  yet  an- 
other book,  growth  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Dahms,  whose  undergraduate 
courses  on  urban  and  rural  geogra- 
phy convey  much  of  what  he  has 
learned  about  the  grey  zone  between 
city  and  country,  suggests  there  are 
two  main  forces  driving  the  trend. 

The  first  he  calls  a “back  to  the 
land”  movement  or  the  more  labori- 


ous “de-metropolization"  trend.  City 
mice  have  been  visiting  their  country 
cousins  in  communities  like  Bayfield, 
Collingwood,  Goderich,  Meaford 
and  Thombury  — and  loving  it. 

“Wasaga  Beach  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  areas  for  retirees 
from  Toronto,”  says  Dahms. 

Beginning  in  the  1970s  with  ur- 
banites hungering  after  traditional 
Ontario  homes  and  communities, 
“lots  of  rural  areas  started  to  grow  at 
more  rapid  rates  than  Toronto  or 
older  cores,”  he  says.  On  today’s  pro- 
vincial map  you  could  colour  much 
of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Huron  and 
Georgian  Bay  grey  — or  at  least  salt 
and  pepper. 

Retirees  undeniably  constitute  a 
large  percentage  of  the  people  at- 
tracted to  these  places,  but  they’re  not 
alone,  as  reflected  in  Dahms’s  label: 
resort/retirement/amenity  commu- 
nities. Many  newcomers  armed  with 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  pricier  ur- 
ban real  estate  have  been  busy  revital- 
izing the  original  architecture  and 
heritage  of  these  former  rural  service 
centres,  he  says. 


“A  once  horrible,  grungy  hotel  has 
now  become  Ye  Olde  Country  Inn. 
Formerly  ‘dying  villages’  have  be- 
come tourist  or  retirement  havens.” 
Pointing  to  a second  migration 
pattern,  he  says  that  observers  who 
foresaw  an  emptying-out  of  the  coun- 
tryside forgot  that  yesterday’s  farmers 
didn’t  simply  disappear.  “These  peo- 
ple don’t  vaporize.  Many  retired  to 
the  towns  where  they  did  their  bank- 
ing and  their  shopping.” 

Dahms  has  witnessed  these  trends 
for  himself  by  travelling  around  the 
province  to  gather  information  and 
ideas  for  a book  he  expects  to  com- 
plete after  retiring  in  2000. 

“I  go  around  to  these  little  places 
with  my  camera  and  my  notebook 
computer,  and  everybody  wants  to 
talk.  If  you’ve  got  a grey  beard,  a Til- 
ley hat  and  a camera,  everybody  talks 
to  you.” 

Dahms  is  often  accompanied  on 
his  travels  by  his  wife,  Ruth  (he  plans 
to  use  her  sketches  and  watercolours 
to  illustrate  the  volume). 

He’ll  eventually  add  the  new  book 
to  a collection  of  volumes  and  papers 


he  has  authored  or  co-authored  based 
on  his  research  on  Canadian  towns 
and  villages  during  his  past  three  dec- 
ades at  Guelph. 

Challenge  and  Opportunity,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Waterloo 
geography  department,  presents  case 
studies  of  how  small  communities  are 
coping  with  economic  change,  from 
Newfoundland  outports  to  Whistler, 
B.C.  “It’s  a nice  coast-to-coast  over- 
view of  related  problems  and  differ- 
ent solutions,”  says  Dahms. 

As  co-editor  with  Waterloo  pro- 
fessor Clare  Mitchell  (also  a former 
student),  he  based  the  book’s  essays 
on  papers  presented  during  a 1995 
conference  of  Canadian  geographers. 

“A  lot  of  the  book  is  about  how  to 
stimulate  economic  development 
without  destroying  the  environment 
and  the  small-town  atmosphere.” 

No  fan  of  Ontario’s  municipal  re- 
structuring and  the  attendant 
“mega-city”  phenomenon,  Dahms 
says  most  successful  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic dislocations  begin  at  the  grass- 
roots level  rather  than  being  imposed 
from  the  top  down.  Echoed  through- 


out the  book  is  an  activist  theme  that 
planners  and  policy  makers  need  to 
listen  more  closely  to  the  local  elec- 
torate. “Politicians  tend  to  listen  to 
the  experts  they’re  paying,”  says 
Dahms,  “but  the  expert  is  often  not 
part  of  the  community.” 

He  also  wonders  about  the  fallout 
of  consolidation  and  closing  of  hos- 
pitals, particularly  in  those  newly  dis- 
covered small  communities  whose 
aging  residents  are  likely  to  require 
more  health  facilities.  In  fact,  it’s  the 
lack  of  those  facilities  — and  ameni- 
ties from  shopping  to  entertainment 

— that  will  prevent  Dahms  from 
joining  the  migration  in  a few  years. 

Hired  in  the  mid-1960s  as  a “big- 
city  geographer”  — back  in  the  pre- 
MacKinnon  Building  days  when  the 
entire  division  of  social  sciences  was 
housed  above  a downtown  restaurant 

— he  plans  to  remain  a city  mouse  in 
retirement.  “I’ll  write  about  these 
places,  but  you’re  not  going  to  catch 
me  retiring  there.  I need  the  stimula- 
tion of  frequent  concerts  and  plays  to 
keep  me  young.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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The  Wonder  Years 

“The  most  knowledgeable  humans  on  the  topic  of  all  things  prehistoric 
are  those  wide-eyed  naturalists  under  four  feet  tall.  ” 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


At  BEDTIME  the  other  night,  I showed  my 
seven-year-old  son  a photograph  of 
natural  historian  Stephen  Jay  Gould  in  a 
copy  of  Gould’s  Wonderful  Life:  The 
Burgess  Shale  and  the  Nature  of  History.  Gould  has 
ranked  among  my  favourite  science  writers  since  I 
encountered  his  inimitable  style  during  my 
undergraduate  days  in  Guelph’s  College  of  Biological 
Science.  1 arrived  here  in  1980  — the  year  in  which 
Gould  published  The  Panda’s  Thumb  — and 
graduated  four  years  later,  one  year  before  the 
appearance  of  The  Flamingo’s  Smile.  It  was  well  after 
those  undergraduate  days  that  Wonderful  Life  was 
published,  but  I had  only  picked  it  up  this  fall  on  the 
animated  recommendation  of  a U of  G fine  art 
professor. 

Gould’s  volumes  are  not  normally  the  stuff  of 
bedtime  stories  for  our  seven-year-old,  nor  for  his 
four-year-old  brother  and  two-year-old  sister.  But  1 
wanted  to  see  whether  Tristan  recalled  the  scientist 
from  the  dinosaur  documentaries  we  had  borrowed 
from  the  library  a few  years  ago.  I also  hoped  to  pass 
along  some  of  the  enthusiasm  I had  imbibed  from 
reading  the  book.  To  borrow  from  Gould’s  own 
words  in  his  first  line  — cribbed  in  turn  from  an  even 
earlier  scribe  — any  writer  who  can  breathe  life  into 
the  “dry  bones”  of  530-million-year-old  fossils  found 
nearly  a century  ago  in  Western  Canada  is  worth  sharing  with 
others,  including  a seven-year-old.  Maybe  especially  with  a 
seven-year-old.  Enthusiasm  is  nothing  if  not  ageless. 

We  had  borrowed  those  dinosaur  documentaries  during  the 
height  of  Tristan’s  dinosaur  craze  about  three  years  ago.  That 
was  his  junior  kindergarten  year.  His  brother,  Adam,  started  JK 
this  fall,  so  I guess  it’ll  soon  be  time  to  borrow  those  documen- 
taries again.  And  to  revisit  the  ROM. 

I pulled  Tristan  out  of  his  JK  classroom  one  blustery  March 
morning  to  take  him  on  his  first-ever  trip  to  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  In  planning  the  trip,  had  I been  thinking  about  an  es- 
say I’d  read  years  earlier — again  by  Gould,  this  time  in  Bully  for 
Brontosaurus  — in  which  he  had  recalled  his  first  visit,  at  about 
Tristan’s  age,  to  view  the  dinosaur  exhibition  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History?  Reflecting  on  his  career  as  a natu- 
ral historian,  Gould  drew  a straight  line  all  the  way  back  to  that 
first  museum  trip.  That  was  also  the  essay  in  which  he  broached 
his  idea  of  a dinosaur-sized  solution  to  a problem  he  had  identi- 
fied in  the  education  system.  Why,  he  wondered,  couldn’t 
schools  piggyback  somehow  on  kids’  innate  lust  for  dinosauri- 
ana  to  instil  a lifelong  love  of  science? 

I took  Tristan  to  the  ROM,  not  with  the  idea  of  setting  him 


on  the  career  path  of  a paleontologist,  but  because  I wanted  to 
see  how  he  would  react  to  seeing  in  the  flesh,  so  to  speak,  the  be- 
hemoths he’d  been  learning  about  in  books  and  videos.  He 
didn’t  disappoint  me.  That  afternoon  spent  tagging  along  be- 
hind Dinosaurus  aficionadus  stands  out  as  a shining  moment  in 
time.  I contrasted  his  wide-eyed  wonder  with  the  squint-eyed 
cynicism  of  teenagers  on  a school  trip  who  straggled  into  the 
gallery  at  one  point,  hunkered  down  on  their  ROM  camp  stools 
before  an  exhibit  and  braced  themselves  against  the  advances  of 
the  hapless  tour  guide.  Tristan  wanted  to  listen  to  her  spiel,  but  I 
hustled  him  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  dead,  back  into  the  far 
more  lively  world  of  the  dead  resurrected. 

Although  I once  harboured  ideas  of  becoming  a biologist,  I 
never  aspired  to  become  a fossil  hunter.  I don’t  even  recall  hav- 
ing gone  through  a dinosaur  phase.  That  crucial  period  might 
have  come  and  gone  while  I was  convalescing  in  the  hospital  af- 
ter an  appendectomy  I’d  undergone  at  around  Tristan’s  age.  My 
entire  Grade  2 class  sent  me  get-well  letters,  which  are  still  col- 
lected intact  in  the  original  manila  envelope  and  stored  in  a box 
in  our  basement.  I ran  across  them  the  other  day,  amid  other 
boxes  piled  high  with  stratified  heaps  of  notes,  lab  manuals  and 
textbooks  from  my  university  days.  I would  probably  have 
made  a dynamite  fossil  collector  after  all. 


Digging  in  one  box,  I unearthed  another  find  dating 
back  to  the  latter  era  — the  typewritten  manuscript  of 
my  first  novel,  large  chunks  of  which  I wrote  freehand 
on  a yellow  legal-size  pad  while  seated  ever-so- 
studiously  at  a desk  in  the  McLaughlin  Library.  That 
would  have  been  during  third  year  or  so,  when  I proba- 
bly should  have  been  writing  something  else,  say,  an  in- 
vertebrate zoology  lab  report.  The  latter  might  have 
been  a rather  less  creative  endeavour,  but  it  probably 
wouldn’t  have  descended  into  the  kind  of  trite  prose  I 
found  myself  wincing  over  in  the  basement.  (OK,  so  it 
remained  unpublished  and  I haven’t  written  one  since 
— it  was  still  my  first  novel.  And  there’s  always  hope: 
the  Year  of  the  Flamingo  wasn’t  all  that  long  ago.) 

Springing  upright  in  his  bunk  the  other  night,  Tris- 
tan proceeded  to  correct  me  about  the  time  line  sepa- 
rating the  pre-Cambrian  era  from  the  Cambrian 
period  and  about  when  trilobites  first  appear  in  the  fos- 
sil record.  He  should  know.  Apart  from  the  Stephen  Jay 
Goulds  of  this  world,  the  most  knowledgeable  humans 
on  the  topic  of  all  things  prehistoric  are  those  wide- 
eyed  naturalists  under  four  feet  tall.  (Therein  lies  a 
master’s  thesis  for  some  enterprising  student  of  human 
anthropology.  Why  can  a seven-year-old  able  to  grasp 
the  most  abstruse  analogies  yet  devised  to  explain  the 
vast  expanse  of  geological  time  not  understand  the 
simple  concept  of  bedtime?)  Maybe  that’s  why  I’m  pre- 
serving those  fossil  layers  in  the  basement.  Perhaps  one  day  he’ll 
start  digging  and  become  the  biologist  I didn’t.  Or  perhaps  it’ll 
be  his  younger  brother,  whom  I watched  earlier  this  frill  march 
across  the  threshold  of  his  JK  classroom,  wide-eyed. 

For  the  past  month  or  so,  I’ve  been  watcliing  another  class  of 
neophytes  crossing  thresholds  of  their  own  at  Guelph.  In  par- 
ticular, I’m  still  taken  aback  by  the  sight  of  students  — mostly 
first-year  — marching  across  Johnston  Green  to  classes  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  As  a student,  I visited  War  Memorial  Hall  only 
once  — on  graduation  day,  and  only  because  rain  threatened  to 
wash  out  the  open-air  ceremony  scheduled  on  Johnston  Green. 
While  the  guests  and  assembled  dignitaries  sat  upstairs,  we 
graduands  milled  around  downstairs,  watching  the  proceedings 
on  a television  monitor.  After  the  ceremony,  we  emerged 
squinting  like  moles  against  the  brilliant  June  sunshine. 

When  I encounter  those  first-year  students  on  Johnston 
Green,  the  thing  I notice  about  them  — apart  from  a silent  ob- 
servation that  many  of  them  might  only  have  been  marching 
across  the  JK  threshold  during  my  day  in  the  sun  — is  their  eyes. 


Andrew  Vowles  is  senior  writer  in 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs. 
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Quirks  of  Nature 

Zoology  prof  has  enduring  fascination  with  the  interplay  between  physiology  and  emotion 


by  Andrew  Vowles 


As  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  the  capital 
of  then-Czechoslovakia  to  crush  the 
country’s  fledgling  liberalization 
program  in  the  summer  of  1968,  a 
young  George  Bubenik  faced  a choice  of  sorts.  He 
could  stay  and  face  almost-certain  imprisonment 
for  recent  desertion  from  the  Communist- 
dominated  army.  Or  he  could  flee  the  country  to 
join  his  parents  in  Switzerland.  Not  much  of  a 
choice  at  all,  recalls  Bubenik,  a professor  of 
zoology  and  longtime  researcher  at  Guelph. 

Having  arranged  to  meet  his  sister  and  her  fi- 
ance at  the  railroad  station  in  Prague,  Bubenik 
hurriedly  filled  his  suitcase,  then  set  out  for  the 
capital  from  his  home  outside  the  city.  With  not  a 
bus  or  taxi  in  sight,  he  was  forced  to  hitchhike  to 
catch  the  last  train  of  the  day.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  it  was  a military  officer  who  stopped  to  pick 
him  up.  “We  arrived  with  10  minutes  to  spare,”  he 
says.  There  was  one  more  glitch  at  the  border, 
where  his  sister’s  fianc6  had  to  scramble  for  the 
requisite  documentation,  then  they  crossed  into 
safety. 

Looking  back  on  that  journey  from  the  com- 
fortable vantage  point  of  a living  room  sofa  in  his 
Guelph  home,  he  doesn’t  relate  specifically  how  — 
he  felt  during  its  more  hair-raising  moments.  If 
Bubenik,  an  MD  graduate  who  had  recently  become  a physiolo- 
gist at  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  experiencing 
qualms  while  alternately  eyeing  the  uniformed  driver  and  the 
occasional  Soviet  tank  rumbling  through  the  streets,  he  man- 
aged to  contain  them.  But  the  experience  might  have  raised 
enough  goosebumps  and  lumps  in  the  throat  to  explain  his  en- 
during fascination  with  these  and  other  bodily  quirks  — a fasci- 
nation that  he  eagerly  shares  today  with  zoology  students  and 
radio  audiences  alike. 

It  was  a no  less  emotional  occasion  for  Bubenik  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  homeland  for  the  first  time  during  a three-month 
European  excursion  with  his  family  in  1991.  Two  places  were 
particularly  evocative.  One  was  the  house  in  Prague  where  he 
had  grown  up.  “It  was  in  terrible  shape,”  he  says.  Things  were 
even  worse  in  the  Moravian  town  where  a shopping  plaza  occu- 
pied the  site  of  his  grandparents’  former  house,  which  had  been 
razed  by  the  Communists.  “We  lost  practically  the  whole  family 
heritage.” 

Things  had  improved  by  the  time  Bubenik  paid  a repeat  visit 
last  spring  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a sabbatical  he  plans  to 
take  next  year  in  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  Germany  and 
Chile.  Perhaps  most  heartening,  he  found  that  old  neighbour- 
hoods around  Prague  had  been  beautifully  restored.  And  de- 
spite the  intervening  years,  “I  was  amazed  at  how  quickly  I 


Zoology  professor  George  Bubenik  is  fascinated  by  all  those  quirks  and  tics  of  the 
human  body,  including  his  own  physical  responses  to  everything  from  a Smetana 
symphony  to  this  old  rug,  a family  heirloom  from  his  native  Czechoslovakia. 
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adjusted.  My  friends  said  I sounded  the  same.  Within  a few 
days,  I was  like  everyone  else  there.” 

He’s  learned  to  adapt  After  fleeing  Czechoslovakia,  he  trav- 
elled to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a teaching  post  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel.  Then,  following  in  his  parents’  footsteps  once 
again,  he  immigrated  to  Canada  in  1971  and  worked  as  a re- 
search scientist  at  Toronto’s  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  for 
five  years  before  joining  U of  G as  an  endocrinologist.  Since 
then,  Bubenik  has  divided  his  research  time  between  studies  of 
deer  biology  and  the  controversial  hormone  melatonin. 

He’s  interested  in  deer  neuroendocrinology,  particularly  in 
how  environmental  factors  affect  nerves  and  hormones  regulat- 
ing the  antler  cycle.  Although  he  has  worked  with  colleagues  in 
Europe  and  South  America,  much  of  his  research  has  taken 
place  much  closer  to  home,  in  more  than  one  sense.  Between 
1 978  and  1990,  he  operated  a Cambridge  deer  farm  as  a teaching 
and  research  facility  in  partnership  with  his  late  father, 
Anthony,  also  a deer  biologist  and  formerly  a research  scientist 
with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

During  his  upcoming  sabbatical,  Bubenik  will  continue  his 
research  on  deer  and  melatonin  in  Europe,  then  travel  to  Chile 
to  study  the  pudu,  a rabbit-sized  animal  that  ranks  as  the  small- 
est deer  species  in  the  world  and  that  is  endangered  in  its  native 
country. 


He  also  studies  melatonin,  a hormone  found  first  in 
the  pineal  gland  and  later  in  the  gut.  The  substance  has 
garnered  recent  publicity  on  two  counts  — its  poten- 
tial use  against  cancer,  aging  and  epilepsy;  and  its  ban- 
ning by  the  Canadian  government  for  use  as  a sleeping 
pill.  Having  studied  the  substance  for  a quarter- 
century  — and  having  used  it  to  fight  jet  lag  and  coun- 
ter the  effects  of  frequent  late-night  work  (melatonin  is 
available  over  the  counter  in  the  United  States)  — 
Bubenik  disputes  the  federal  ban. 

His  investigations  into  the  workings  of  the  “sleep 
drug”  mesh  with  his  more  general  fascination  with  the 
physiological  mechanisms  behind  the  tics  and  quirks 
of  the  human  body.  His  storehouse  of  body  lore  and 
his  engaging  on-air  delivery  have  led  to  interviews  on 
CBC  Radio’s  Fresh  Air  program  and,  most  recently, 
Quirks  and  Quarks.  Former  Fresh  Air  host  Tom  Allen 
— who  labels  the  U of  G professor  as  his  “favourite 
physiology  know-it-all”  — has  talked  with  him  about 
such  things  as  why  a poignant  melody  can  trigger 
goosebumps,  the  possible  origins  of  yawning  as  an  ag- 
gression tactic,  and  the  idea  that  sex  hormones  called 
pheromones  work  with  the  immune  system  to  dis- 
courage inbreeding. 

On  the  latter  point,  might  the  “opposites  attract" 
theory  apply  to  temperament  as  well  as  to  physiology? 
He  and  his  wife,  Ella,  exchange  glances  across  the  room 
and  laugh.  “If  you  marry  someone  similar  in  temperament,  it  is 
probably  a disaster,”  says  Bubenik.  For  example,  his  wife  shares 
none  of  the  “stubbornness”  that  compels  him  to  work  around 
the  clock  on  an  experiment  or  his  excitability  that  boiled  over  at 
youth  soccer  games  years  ago.  Ruefully  recalling  how  his  now- 
a dull  children  used  to  berate  him  for  bawling  out  the  referees, 
he  says:  “I’m  an  open  person.  I can’t  hide  much  and  sometimes 
I suffer  for  it” 

A predictable  tearjerker  for  Bubenik  is  music.  Raising  his 
voice  over  the  strains  of  Czech  composer  Bedrich  Smetana’s  Ma 
Vlast  (“My  Country")  that  fill  the  living  room,  he  alternates  his 
scientist  and  amateur  musician  caps  to  explain  his  physiological 
and  emotional  reactions  to  the  album’s  symphonic  poems, 
which  evoke  the  land  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  And  bring 
forth  memories  of  what  he  had  and  what  he  lost. 

He  did  manage  to  find  something  during  that  1991  trip.  A 
throw  rug  that  had  lain  in  his  boyhood  bedroom  had  been  kept 
by  his  sister’s  in-laws  since  that  long-ago  flight.  The  rug  — 
about  as  big  as  a kitchen  tabletop,  mostly  rust-coloured  with  a 
worn  pattern  — now  lies  just  inside  his  study.  Gazing  down  at  it 
from  the  doorway,  he  says:  “Invariably  the  first  glance  goes  to 
the  carpet  and  I feel  at  home.  Even  though  I didn’t  have  it  for  25 
years,  it  still  initiates  the  same  response.  This  is  my  room.” 

He  blinks,  draws  a finger  across  one  eye,  then  smiles. 


They  Are  the  Champions . . . 

Rural  planning  and  development  team  victorious  at  national  student  case  competition 


AU  OF  G TEAM  of  rural  planning 
and  development  students 
marched  into  Ottawa  this  summer, 
embarked  on  an  intense  five-hour 
strategic  mission  and  emerged 
winners  ...  for  a project  involving  a 
peacetime  housing  solution  for 
Canadian  military  families. 

They  were  participating  in  a com- 
petition sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Evaluation  Society,  a membership- 
based  organization  that  extends  na- 
tionally to  those  professionally  en- 
gaged in  evaluation.  The  society  has 


held  a student  competition  for  the 
past  three  years,  but  only  invited  par- 
ticipation from  the  Ottawa  area.  This 
year,  however,  the  competition  ex- 
panded to  include  teams  from  across 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  U of  G 
team,  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Ru- 
ral Planning  and  Development  and 
coached  by  Prof.  Harry  Cummings, 
consisted  of  undergraduate  students 
John  Wall,  Amisha  Modi,  Karen 
Morris,  Michelle  Crossfield  and 
Claudia  Schaerer. 

The  second  and  final  round  of  the 


competition  took  place  in  Ottawa, 
with  U of  G competing  against  teams 
from  Carleton  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa.  Each  team  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare recommendations  for  reforming 
military  family  support  program'  on 
Canadian  military  bases,  based  on 
evaluations  that  had  already  been 
conducted  by  federal  committees. 
The  teams  had  five  hours  to  plan  and 
write  their  proposals.  In  the  end,  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  U of  G 
team  closely  matched  those  already 
made  by  the  government  committee. 


Cummings  notes  that  lack  of 
permanence  is  a common  problem 
facing  military  families.  “There’s  also 
the  question  of  cultural  issues  in  an 
international  context  when  families 
are  posted  outside  Canada.  Also,  the 
size  of  the  military  base  determines 
the  availability  of  resources.” 

He  says  his  students’  ability  to  ap- 
ply the  problem-solving  techniques 
they’ve  learned  at  U of  G to  other 
situations  was  key  to  their  success  in 
the  competition. 

“The  case  involving  military  fami- 


lies was  a community  development 
issue  of  sorts,”  he  says.  “Community 
development  is  certainly  something 
we  deal  with  in  the  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development.  Making 
that  link,  combined  with  evaluation, 
was  the  winning  formula.” 

The  students  agree.  “We  beat  two 
good  schools  in  a very  tough  compe- 
tition,” says  Wall.  “That  speaks  well 
for  the  University  of  Guelph  and  the 
skills  we’ve  learned  here.” 

BY  KERSTI KAHAR 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Microbiologists  Build  Modern-Day  Trojan  Horse 

Researchers  aim  to  fool  benign  bacteria  into  becoming  couriers  to  deliver  antibiotics  into  more  malignant  bugs 


I: 


t’s  difficult  to  avoid  the  cliche  eating  them  up?”  he  says.  “You  could 
| arms-race  analogy  when  dis-  almost  think  of  these  balloons  as  the 
cussing  the  tit-for-tat  confrontation  first  artillery  against  other  bacteria 
between  disease-causing  bacteria  and  and  tissues.” 
the  drugs  developed  to  combat  them.  The  phenomenon  suggested  a way 
But  Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Micro-  to  attack  infection-causing  bacteria 
biology,  evokes  a much  earlier  lodged  inside  human  and  animal 
conflict  when  he  talks  about  research  cells. 


he’s  conducting  with  graduate 
student  Kelly  MacDonald  into  the 
use  of  a molecular-level  “Trojan 
horse”  to  smuggle  antibiotics  past  the 
defences  of  disease-causing  bacteria. 

Beveridge  says  their  approach  us- 


“One  of  the  most  difficult  types  of 
disease  to  get  rid  of  is  an  infection 
caused  by  an  intracellular  pathogen,” 
he  says.  “It’s  difficult  to  get  normal 
antibiotics  into  tissues.” 

How  difficult  might  it  be,  he  won- 


ing  bacterial  membrane  vesicles  — dered,  to  use  membrane  vesicles  to 
first  demonstrated  three  years  ago  ferry  antibiotics  directly  into  infected 
with  former  research  associates  cells? 

Jagath  Kadurugamuwa  and  Zusheng  It  turned  out  to  be  a relatively 
Li  — may  eventually  prove  a simpler,  straightforward  task.  Better  yet,  ex- 
cheaper  and  more  effective  way  to  de-  posing  the  bacteria  to  the  antibiotic 
liver  drugs,  especially  against  bacteria  gentamicin  encouraged  them  to  pro- 


afflicting  people  with  weakened  im- 
mune systems. 

In  Beveridge’s  laboratory,  the  re- 
searchers are  testing  out  their  tech- 


duce  three  times  as  many  drug- 
containing  membrane  vesicles  as 
usual.  The  crucial  test  came  when  he 
parked  these  Trojan  horses  outside 


nique  against  two  main  kinds  of  the  gates  of  infected  gut-lining  cells, 
bacteria.  In  both  cases,  the  mecha-  Fully  88  per  cent  of  the  pathogenic 
nism  is  the  same  — they  aim  to  fool  organisms  inside  those  cells  were 
benign  bacteria  into  becoming  couri-  killed  within  an  hour, 
ers  to  deliver  antibiotics  into  more  Although  Beveridge  continues  to 
malignant  bugs  that  have  managed  to  study  gram-negative 


Microbiology  graduate  student  Kelly  MacDonald  is  training  her 
microscope  on  bacteria  in  hopes  that  a microbe-sized  “Trojan  horse” 
developed  at  Guelph  will  prove  a more  effective  way  of  treating 
infections.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


leprosy  in  mammals.  The  Listeria  longed  and  heavy  use  of  antibiotics  to 
bacteria  species  ^ MacDonald  is  studying  mop  up  the  extracellular  bug  can 
elude  the  body’s  natural  infertion-  MacDonald  is  now  looking  at  how  infeCtS  people  and  animals  throuSh  ^ey  and  ear  damage, 

fighting  agents.  the  mechanism  works  against  their  contaminated  food,  including  unpas-  Beveridge  says  that  by  homing  in  on 

Their  efforts  take  advantage  of  a gram-positive  cousins,  whose  tough  teur*zec^  usec*  t0  make  soft  the  intracellular  pathogen,  “our  tech- 
natural  phenomenon  that  Beveridge  cell  walls  make  them  even  more  diffi-  c^eeses-  Normally  not  a problem  in  nique  would  take  the  concentration 
observed  during  basic  research  on  cult  to  kill.  Calling  the  latter  the  wa-  heaJthy  people’  ^ buS  030  cause  se’  of  gentamicin  down  about  10  times, 
bacterial  structures.  He  found  that  termelons  of  the  microbial  world  VCre  ^nfect*on  an^  even  death  among  well  below  the  danger  level.” 
bacteria  encased  in  thin  membranes  compared  with  his  thin-skinned  lem-  tbose  wbose  immune  systems  have  Having  begun  the  project  last  fall, 
— so-called  gram-negative  species — ons,  Beveridge  says:  “If  they  were  to  been  wea^ened  by  prolonged  illness.  MacDonald  is  studying  the  vesicles’ 
regularly  pinch  off  membrane  vesi-  throw  off  vesicles,  they  would  burst.”  ^ 0311  ^so  severety  mfect  the  fetus  potency  against  cultured  bacteria  be- 
cles  from  their  surfaces.  These  “bal-  Instead,  gram-positive  bacteria  emit  du"n8  Pregnancy.  fore  testing  them  out  against  bacteria 


loons”  contain  enzymes  that  can  enzymes  that  directly  digest  nearby 
chew  through  the  protective  coating  cells. 

of  nearby  cells.  Among  these  bugs  are  several  par- 

“What  better  way  to  get  a feast  ticularly  virulent  species,  including 
than  destroying  your  neighbours  and  ones  that  can  cause  tuberculosis  and 


“About  20  per  cent  of  susceptible  inside  mammalian  cells. 


people  die  of  the  infection,”  she  says. 

Doctors  normally  prescribe  anti- 
biotics to  treat  the  infection,  but  nei- 
ther gentamicin  nor  penicillin  works 
against  intracellular  infections.  Pro- 


mt’s a difficult  project,”  she  says, 
acknowledging  the  painstaking,  often 
tedious,  nature  of  the  research.  “But 
it’s  pretty  rewarding.  You  learn  a lot 
along  the  way.” 


Beveridge  says  only  a select 
number  of  graduate  students  could 
think  of  doing  this. 

“You  have  to  integrate  so  many 
disciplines.  You  have  to  know  micro- 
biology, biochemistry,  electron  mi- 
croscopy, tissue  culture,  bacterial 
culture  and  some  pharmacology, 
then  you  have  to  wrap  them  together 
somehow.” 

His  lab  faces  several  years’  worth 
of  study  before  any  delivery  system 
would  be  ready  for  large-scale  test- 
ing. 

“There’s  lots  of  interest  among 
pharmaceutical  companies,  but  we 
haven’t  actually  pulled  anyone  in 
yet,”  he  says,  adding  that  the  re- 
searchers are  seeking  a patent  on 
their  delivery  mechanism. 

Meanwhile,  his  group  will  con- 
tinue the  research,  including  testing 
to  ensure  that  membrane  vesicles  re- 
main non-toxic  and  that  they  intro- 
duce no  unwanted  genes  along  with 
the  antibiotic. 

“If  it  works,  it  would  be  a great 
model”  for  combatting  a host  of 
disease-causing  bacteria,  says 
Beveridge.  “It  should  work  against 
any  intracellular  pathogen.” 

For  this  microbiologist,  part  of 
the  appeal  of  using  membrane  vesi- 
cles is  that  they  allow  scientists  to  pig- 
gyback on  an  elegant  weapon 
developed  by  bacteria  more  than 
three  billion  years  ago  when  prokary- 
otic cells  (lacking  nuclear  mem- 
branes) arose.  Vesicles  might  offer  a 
way  around  the  “over- designing”  of 
drugs  that  has  gone  on  since  humans 
joined  that  arms  race,  he  says. 

“What  we’ve  done  is  taken  a natu- 
ral phenomenon  and  tweaked  it  to 
our  advantage.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Building  Safety  a Priority  at  Research  Stations 


New  bunk  silos  replace  aging  towers  at  Elora  and  Ponsonby 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of 

Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  (OMAFRA)  has  committed 
close  to  $1  million  to  ensure  silo 
safety  at  its  U of  G research  stations. 

“Bunk”  silos  — a line  of  open 
concrete  boxes  about  10  feet  high,  30 
feet  wide  and  120  feet  deep  — have 
been  built  to  hold  all  the  feed  for  live- 
stock at  the  Elora  and  Ponsonby  re- 
search stations.  They  replace  28  aging 
tower  silos  that  posed  climbing  and 
confined-space  safety  risks,  as  well  as 


growing  maintenance  costs. 

The  bunk  silos  improve  both 
safety  and  efficiency  in  Research  Sta- 
tion Operations  (RSO),  says  Geoff 
Byford,  manager  of  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety.  “The  initiative  is 
proactive,”  he  says.  “We’re  striving  to 
continually  improve  workplace 
health  and  safety  conditions.” 

Discussions  on  the  silo  upgrade 
began  almost  three  years  ago,  and 
work  started  at  Elora  in  the  summer 
of  1997,  finishing  this  June.  The 


OMAFRA  capital  program  provided 
the  $900,000  for  the  construction. 

“We’ve  put  much  more  emphasis 
on  safety  over  the  last  three  years,” 
says  RSO  manager  Roger  Shantz, 
who  led  this  and  other  measures  to 
improve  safety  at  the  research  sta- 
tions. “Every  unit  has  been  asked  to 
take  a critical  look  and  re-evaluate 
safety  in  its  operations.” 

The  changes  started  with  studying 
workers’  entry  into  confined  spaces, 
which  poses  a major  safety  concern. 


Recital  Celebrates  Birth  of  Spanish  Poet 

M 


ORE  THAN  250  people  turned 
- - ■ out  last  month  for  a College 
of  Arts  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  internationally  acclaimed 
Spanish  poet  Federico  Garda  Lorca. 

Organized  by  the  Spanish  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  produced  by  Prof. 
Gordana  Yovanovich,  the  event  imi- 
tated the  practice  of  La  Barraca,  the 


famous  Spanish  pre-civil  war  theatri- 
cal company  that  combined  music, 
poetry  and  painting  to  deliver  a po- 
litical message  to  a wide  audience. 

Lorca’s  poetry  was  read  by  Prof. 
Jorge  Nef,  Political  Science,  and  his 
son,  Jorge  Nef  Jr.,  a drama  student. 
Their  reading  was  accompanied  by 
Spanish  classical  and  flamenco  music 
played  by  Toronto  concert  guitarist 


Bozidar. 

Yovanovich  says  the  large  turnout 
for  the  recital  is  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  Hispanic  cultures  and 
Spanish  language  at  Guelph.  U of  G’s 
Spanish  program  currently  has  more 
than  650  students. 

The  recital  will  be  repeated  Oct 
16  at  Glendon  College  at  York  Uni- 
versity. 


The  University  had  implemented 
new  on-campus  safety  policies,  but 
the  research  stations  needed  to  fit  the 
requirements  to  their  specific  cir- 
cumstances, Shantz  says.  In  many 
ways,  however,  meeting  the  require- 
ments was  easier  than  expected.  “The 
more  we  looked  at  confined  spaces, 
the  less  we  found  people  actually  had 
to  enter  them,”  he  says. 

But  the  old  tower  silos  presented  a 
unique  problem.  Dangerous  gases 
from  silage  fermentation  could  build 
up  inside,  and  sometimes  workers 
had  to  enter  to  clean,  repair  or  unclog 
the  mechanical  unloaders.  This  called 
for  mandatory  atmospheric  testing 
and  two  co-workers  to  stand  by  out- 
side in  case  something  went  wrong. 

The  new  silos  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem because  they  have  no  confined 
spaces.  The  silos  are  unloaded  by 
tractor,  and  trucks  distribute  the  feed 
to  the  other  stations,  which  reduces 
delays. 

The  silos  are  the  most  visible  new 
safety  measure  that  Shantz  and  sta- 


tion managers  have  adopted.  There’s 
also  a comprehensive  safety  manual 
compiled  by  participants  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Research’s  Students  Promot- 
ing Awareness  of  Research 
Knowledge  program.  Designed  for 
use  at  all  the  stations,  the  24-chapter 
manual  covers  everything  from  haz- 
ardous materials  to  tractor  and 
chainsaw  use.  Numerous  references, 
including  Internet  sites,  point  man- 
agers to  even  more  detailed  farm 
safety  information. 

RSO  has  also  developed  a farm 
machinery  quiz  to  check  the  safety 
awareness  and  experience  of  new  em- 
ployees. Employees  must  now  record 
all  their  training  and  supervised  ex- 
perience and  must  “graduate”  before 
using  equipment  on  their  own. 

Byford  appreciates  the  RSO’s 
safety  contributions.  “It  shows  the 
University  is  very  committed  to  find- 
ing better  and  safer  ways  to  conduct 
its  operations,”  he  says. 

BY  SHANE  MULLIGAN 
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Phase  1 of  Centre  Six  Renovations  Nears  Completion 

Hospitality  Services  plans  discussions,  consultations  with  stakeholders  before  proceeding  with  proposed  Phase  2 


Among  the  most  visible 
changes  around  campus  for 
students  returning  this  fall  is  the 
new-look  Centre  Six,  incorporating 
260  seats  in  a solarium  built  during 
this  summer’s  renovations  of  the 
north  end  of  the  University  Centre. 

Designed  mostly  to  accommodate 
enrolment  increases  at  U of  G,  the 
renovations  are  also  expected  to  help 
increase  Guelph’s  recruitment  op- 
portunities and  attract  more  confer- 
ence business  to  the  campus. 


In  the  first  substantive  renovation 
of  the  Centre  Six  seating  area  in  a 
quarter-century,  workers  spent  the 
summer  building  a solarium  to  en- 
close the  former  external  dining  ter- 
race north  of  the  UC,  constructing  an 
elevated  lounge  area,  upgrading  the 
air-handling  system,  and  installing 
new  seating,  lighting  and  other 
amenities. 

Before  proceeding  with  a pro- 
posed second  phase  to  include  reno- 
vations to  the  Centre  Six  food  court 
itself,  Hospitality  Services  will  under- 


take a round  of  discussions  and  con- 
sultations with  stakeholders  as  it  did 
before  this  year’s  project. 

Begun  last  May,  the  renovations 
were  “90-per-cent  complete”  when 
the  solarium  opened  for  business  af- 
ter Labour  Day  weekend,  says  Dave 
Boeckner,  director  of  Hospitality 
Services.  Final  renovations  were  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  middle 
of  October.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  no  additional  costs  were  in- 
curred during  delays  caused  by  unan- 
ticipated structural  problems,  he 


says. 

Boeckner  notes  that  no  U of  G op- 
erating funds  were  used  for  this  sum- 
mer’s project.  As  with  the  proposed 
next  phase,  the  renovations  were  paid 
for  entirely  through  non-exclusive 
agreements  with  the  University’s 
food  service  supply  partners. 

“I’m  pleased  with  it  and  with  the 
reception  we’re  getting,”  says 
Boeckner,  adding  that  he’s  heard  fa- 
vourable comments  about  the  solari- 
um’s spaciousness  and  ambience. 
“We’ve  tried  to  introduce  as  much 


light  as  possible.” 

He  says  the  project  offers  several 
benefits  to  the  University,  including 
more  lounge  and  study  space,  multi- 
functional seating,  better  access  for 
people  with  disabilities  and  an  im- 
proved image  for  visitors  to  the 
University . 

The  260  new  seats  in  the  reno- 
vated space  include  60  in  an  elevated 
lounge.  Following  the  proposed  sec- 
ond phase  of  construction,  Centre 
Six  area  will  accommodate  just  over 
600  people. 


Camp  Fosters  Girls’  Interest  in  Science 

School  of  Engineering  pilot  project  is  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada 


Uof  G ENGINEERING  students 
launched  a new  program  this 
summer  aimed  at  stimulating  an 
interest  in  science  among  Grade  7 
and  8 girls.  Promoting  Awareness  — 
Girls  in  Engineering  and  Science 
(PAGES)  was  organized  by  the 
School  of  Engineering’s  student-run 
Creative  Encounters  with  Science 
program,  a member  of  Youth 
Engineering  and  Science  — Virtual 
Adventures  Camps  of  Canada 
(YES-VACC). 


PAGES  was  designed  to  encourage 
under-represented  audiences  to 
broaden  their  awareness  of  how  sci- 
ence, math,  engineering  and  technol- 
ogy, affect  our  daily  lives,  says 
co-director  Nadine  Gudz.  It  also 
aimed  to  break  down  stereotypical 
barriers,  demystify  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  stimulate  an  interest  and 
curiosity  in  these  fields. 

The  overnight  camp  program  fea- 
tured an  ecological  adventure  at  the 
Arboretum,  science  projects,  guest 


speakers  and  a talk  show  called  Let’s 
Talk  PAGES.  Panelists  were  Prof.  Ann 
Gibbins,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  engi- 
neering program  counsellor  Laura 
Thomas  and  Guelph  alumni  Suzanne 
Legault  and  Tanya  Lonsdale,  a former 
member  of  Board  of  Governors. 
Guest  speakers  were  Larissa  Vingilis 
Jaremko,  founding  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Girls  in  Sci- 
ence, and  Jennifer  Flanagan,  national 
co-ordinator  of  YES-VACC. 


The  first  program  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,  PAGES  was  a pilot  project 
for  the  Creative  Encounters  team, 
says  Gudz,  but  because  of  its  success, 
it’s  possible  that  more  sessions  will 
be  offered  next  year  and  that  a tem- 
plate will  be  developed  as  a resource 
for  other  camps  and  groups. 

For  more  information,  call  Ext 
3045,  send  e-mail  to  imagine@ 
net2.eos.uoguelph.ca.  or  visit  the 
Web  site  http://I31.104.80.10/ 
webfiles/creative/index.html. 


Deadline  Nears 
For  Payroll  CSBs 

Oct.  26  is  the  deadline  to  sign  up  for 
U of  G’s  payroll  savings  program 
for  Canada  Savings  Bonds.  Applica- 
tion forms  are  available  from 
departmental  secretaries  or  admin- 
istrative assistants.  Deductions  will 
start  with  the  first  pay  of  January 
1999. 

The  payroll  program  has  been 
revamped  this  year,  offering  more 
flexibility  and  making  changes  eas- 
ier to  administer.  Anyone  with 
questions  about  the  new  program 
should  call  Lillian  Wilson  in  Hu- 
man Resources  at  Ext  2849. 


Equine  Conference  Draws  World  Experts  to  OVC 

International  roster  of  speakers  tackles  issues  related  to  equine  airways 


EQUINE  researchers, 

practitioners  and  owners 
converged  on  Guelph  for  the  World 
Equine  Airways  Symposium 
(WEAS)  in  August,  the  first  time  in 
14  years  that  experts  on  the  equine 
respiratory  system  have  gathered 
for  a single  comprehensive 
conference  to  discuss  their  research 
findings. 

In  addition  to  the  research  com- 
ponent, WEAS  offered  sessions  for 
practitioners  and  owners,  allowing 
the  event  to  serve  the  entire  equine 
community  and  prepare  it  to  move 


into  the  next  millennium  of  equine 
care  and  management. 

“Science  has  progressed  so 
much,”  says  symposium  co-chair 
Prof.  Laurent  Viel,  Clinical  Studies. 
“It  was  time  for  researchers  to  get  to- 
gether and  share  their  findings.” 

An  example  of  that  progression  is 
the  movement  towards  treating 
equine  airway  problems  with  inhalers 
instead  of  the  more  traditional  injec- 
tions. “That  alone  is  a giant  step,”  says 
Viel. 

Studies  of  the  equine  respiratory 
system  have  been  conducted  around 


the  world  for  years,  he  says,  but  there 
was  a need  to  bring  the  leaders  in  this 
field  under  one  roof  and  have  a state- 
of-the-art  meeting.  By  gathering  an 
international  roster  of  speakers  and 
guests,  WEAS  provided  participants 
with  the  most  up-to-date  informa- 
tion available  and  fulfilled  the  organ- 
izers’ commitment  to  inform  all 
levels  of  the  equine  community  about 
progress  in  the  field  of  equine  air- 
ways, he  says. 

Although  OVC  housed  the  sym- 
posium, three  universities  collabo- 
rated to  host  the  three-day  event. 


Viel’s  co-chairs  were  Norm 
Ducharme  of  Cornell  University  and 
Ed  Robinson  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. Viel  believes  the  co-operative 
spirit  of  WEAS  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  its  success. 

Every  continent  was  represented 
through  the  delegates  attending 
WEAS.  Sessions  designated  for  re- 
searchers focused  on  upper  and  lower 
airway  obstruction,  airway  inflam- 
mation, treatment  and  management 
principles,  and  the  natural  history  of 
airway  disease.  Practitioner  delegates 
received  the  latest  information  on 


topics  such  as  bacterial  lung  diseases  in 
foals,  trainer  view  of  poor  performance 
and  triage  of  respiratory-related  abnor- 
malities, yearling  upper  airway  ob- 
struction and  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  pleuropneumonia.  Horse 
owners  and  trainers  attended  sessions 
on  topics  such  as  how  lungs  get  in- 
fected, strangles  and  management. 

The  opening  reception  for  the  sym- 
posium was  hosted  by  OVC’s  1998  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus,  Ray  Cormack, 
owner  of  Tralee  Veterinary  Estates  in 
Caledon. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 
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A Rocky  Relationship 


Botanists  look  at  the  hard  life  of  organisms  living  in  rocks 

The  only  thing  more  difficult  conclude  that  they  only  live  in  the 
than  getting  blood  from  a stone  Arctic.”  He  notes  that  an  American 
might  be  trying  to  live  inside  one.  But  researcher’s  work  had  helped  fuel 
that’s  the  feat  accomplished  by  about  speculation  that  these  kinds  of  organ- 
30  species  of  algae  and  cyanobacteria  isms  might  live  on,  say,  Mars, 
that  U of  G botanists  found  six  years  Larson  says  it’s  not  too  far  a 
ago  living  just  beneath  the  rock  face  stretch  to  say  that  “living  rocks” 
along  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  How  might  hold  clues  about  how  the  earli- 
do  they  do  it?  est  land  plants  managed  to  survive 

That’s  what  Uta  Matthes-Sears  before  enough  ozone  had  accumu- 
hopes  to  find  out.  A research  associ-  lated  in  the  young  Earth’s  atmos- 
ate  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  she  phere  to  shield  living  things  from  the 
has  received  a $20,000  grant  from  the  sun’s  deadly  ultraviolet  rays. 

Ontario  Heritage  Foundation’s  Niag-  “The  first  terrestrial  plants  proba- 
ara  Escarpment  Program  to  continue  bly  lived  endolithically  because  the 
her  studies  of  cryptoendolithic  rock  would  have  provided  protection 
plants.  from  high  UV  fluxes,”  says  Larson. 

Literally  “hidden  inside  rock,”  Based  on  their  work  over  the  last 
these  organisms  came  to  light  in  few  years,  Matthes-Sears  and  Larson 
southern  Ontario  in  1992,  after  suspect  that  similar  numbers  of  or- 
Matthes-Sears  and  colleagues  in  the  ganisms  live  just  beneath  rock  faces, 
department’s  Cliff  Ecology  Research  not  only  in  southern  Ontario’s  most 
Group  decided  to  train  their  micro-  distinctive  topographical  feature,  but 
scopes  on  rock  samples  collected  further  afield  as  well.  Besides  finding 
from  a limestone  cliff  at  an  aban-  “living  rocks”  at  five  locations  along 
doned  quarry  near  the  University,  the  escarpment,  they  have  also  exca- 
When  they  chipped  away  the  rock,  vated  them  from  Iowa  and  Tennes- 
they  noticed  green  lines  running  just  see. 

one  to  three  millimetres  beneath  the  Following  their  earlier  studies  of 
rock  surface,  she  says.  the  abundance  and  productivity  of 

What  they  had  assumed  to  be  a these  organisms,  Matthes-Sears 
mineral  deposit  turned  out  to  be  a hopes  to  learn  more  about  how  they 
one-millimetre-thick  community  of  scrape  out  a living  just  millimetres 
bacteria,  fungi  and  various  kinds  of  beneath  the  apparently  impenetrable 
algae.  “Ifyou  were  the  size  of  bacteria,  limestone  surface  and  how  that  life- 

it  would  look  like  a forest  with  a layer  style  alters  with  changing  water,  light  Armed  not  just  with  hammer  and  chisel  but  with  re[ent  research  Ld, 
of  rock  overhead,  says  Prof.  Doug  and  other  vanables.  She  suspects  that  fr0m  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation,  Uta  Matthes-Sears  hopes  to  learn 

"*an\  , a-  , *ese7an7sl^abo-orW<>K  more  about  how  various  species  of  algae  and  bacteria  manage  to  live 

ReportedmdteConadton/ouroui  the  surface  dependtng  on  how  much  benea,h  ,he  surfa[e  of  soUd  rock  su£h  as  ,ha(  form|  (he  N| 

of  Botany , this  find  marked  the  first  light  is  available.  Fcrarnmont  ° ° 

Ai tscarpment.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

discovery  ot  cryptoendolithic  algae  When  rocks  are  heavily  shaded,  — t — . — — _ =— = __ ^ ^ 

from  rocks  in  Canada.  Other  re-  the  algae  don’t  penetrate  very 

searchers  had  found  such  organisms  deeply,”  says  Larson.  “It’s  almost  like  ancient  growing  on  the  twice  that  number  of  species  of  such 

living  in  Arizona  deserts  and  Antarc-  they’re  adjusting  their  depth  to  ac-  “ ° * NiaS^a  Escarpment,  ini-  organisms  as  fungi  and  bacteria  may 
tic  rocks  but  had  assumed  that  they  count  for  light”  uncovered  “living  rocks”  while  live  beneath  the  seemingly  sterile 

lived  only  in  extreme  environments.  The  Cliff  Ecology  Research  Studying  how  ^ escarpment  influ-  rock  face. 

“They  are  likely  ubiquitous,”  says  Group,  which  made  a name  for  itself  vegetadon-  “Here  we  have  an  unfolding  mys- 

Larson.  “If  the  first  place  you  find  early  in  this  decade  for  the  discovery  ^ave  ‘dend^ed  s°me  30  spe-  tery,”  he  says.  “It’s  a whole  habitat 

something  is  in  the  Arctic,  you  might  of  dwarf  white  cedars  — so-called  cieS  cryPtoendoEthic  algae  and  previously  unknown  for  Canada.” 

cyanobacteria,  and  Larson  believes  BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


“TIRED  OF  THE  SAME  OLD  LINE?” 
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Cabling 
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Former 
Head  of 
CP  Hotels 
Visits 


Robert  DeMone,  former 
chair,  president  and  CEO  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Hotels  and 
Resorts  and  current  vice-chair  of 
the  Canadian  Tourism  Commis- 
sion, was  on  campus  Oct.  4 to  8 as 
executive-in-residence  in  the 
School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration. 

During  his  tenure  leading  CP 
Hotels  and  Resorts  from  1987  to 
1997,  DeMone  was  credited  with 
putting  the  pride  and  profitability 
back  into  such  national  landmarks 
as  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Chateau 
Laurier,  Banff  Springs  Resort  and 
Chateau  Lake  Louise  Resort. 

He  shared  his  expertise  with  U 
of  G students,  speaking  to  under- 
graduate and  graduate  classes, 
teaching  an  accounting  class  and 
delivering  a public  lecture  on 
“Management  of  Change  and  Cul- 
tural Transformation,”  which  drew 
on  his  experience  overhauling  the 
hotel  chain. 

HAFA  director  John  Walsh  says 
the  school  was  honoured  to  have 
DeMone  as  executive-in-residence. 
“When  he  took  over  CP  Hotels  and 
Resorts  the  chain  was  ripe  for  revi- 
talization,” says  Walsh.  “He  abso- 
lutely turned  around  that 
organization,  to  the  point  where  it’s 
looked  upon  as  an  example  of  suc- 
cessful change.  . . . Having  him 
come  here  and  explain  how  he  did 
it  was  a coup  for  the  University  and 
the  school,  but  also  a marvellous 
opportunity  for  our  students  to 
learn  best  practices  from  someone 
who  put  them  into  action  in  a 
world-class  organization.” 
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GET  RID  OF  UNWANTED 
HOUSE  GUESTS. 


Send  lliose  unwanted  guests  packing  wilh 
Steamalic's  air  duct  cleaning  services.  Our 
crew  will  clean  your  duels  from  lop  to 
bottom  and  rid  your  home  of  contaminants. 

Call  the  cleaning  professionals  at 
(519)  836-7340  today! 


] 
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“ Nobody  cleans  belter  than  Sleamatk 
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Pets  Help  Pets 
in  Canine  Blood 
Donor  Program 

Blood  supply  barely  meets  the  demand 


OVC  S SMALL-ANIMAL  clinic  can 
treat  more  than  7,000  dogs  a 
year,  and  many  of  them  need  blood 
transfusions  or  blood  products  to 
help  save  their  lives.  Nearly  all  the 
blood  products  used  in  the  clinic  are 
made  at  OVC  and  come  from  dogs 
enrolled  in  the  college's  canine  blood 
donor  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  blood  supply 
barely  meets  the  demand  from  sick 
and  injured  pets,  and  more  donors 
are  needed  to  maintain  the  stock  of 
blood  and  blood  products,  says  Janet 
Ogilvie,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal nursing  manager. 

“We  will  use  all  of  the  product 
made  from  donations  this  year,”  she 
says.  “In  fact,  we  use  it  as  quickly  as 
we  make  it,  which  leaves  us  vulner- 
able.” 

This  year,  a total  of 235  blood  col- 
lections will  be  taken  from  donors 
participating  in  the  program;  this 
will  be  turned  into  500  units  of  blood 
products  for  hospital  use.  Four  dif- 
ferent blood  products  can  be  made 
from  one  collection. 

Ogilvie  says  that  by  taking  dona- 
tions and  producing  blood  products 
on  site,  the  hospital  is  guaranteed  a 
fresh  high-quality  product  In  addi- 


tion, OVC’s  future  veterinarians 
learn  how  to  make  their  own  prod- 
uct. 

Dogs  participating  in  the  canine 
blood  donor  program  receive  a 
number  of  benefits.  These  include 
free  medical  exams,  annual  vaccina- 
tions, heartworm  testing  and  pre- 
ventive medication,  nail  trimming 
and  pet  identification  microchip- 
ping.  They  also  leave  the  hospital 
with  a literal  doggy  bag  each  time 
they  donate  - a free  eight-pound  bag 
of  Purina  Pro  Plan  Kibble  and  a bag 
of  Purina  Bonz  dog  treats. 

The  canine  blood  donor  program 
accepts  healthy  dogs  with  the  uni- 
versal blood  donor  type  A negative. 
They  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  seven  and  must  maintain  a 
weight  of  27  kilograms  (70  pounds) 
or  more.  Each  donor  participates  six 
times  a year,  making  a contribution 
every  other  month. 

OVC’s  in-house  blood  bank  has 
been  in  operation  since  1974  and  be- 
gan accepting  external  donors  more 
than  five  years  ago.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Ontario  and  uses  the 
blood  products  it  makes  for  internal 
use  only.  For  more  information 
about  the  program,  call  Ext.  4454. 


FOR  SALE 


Olympia  Mastertype  electronic  type- 
writer, excellent  condition,  correc- 
tion key  and  multi -features,  acoustic 
sound  cover;  Report  electronic 
Olympia  typewriter,  good  condition, 
correction  key,  multi-line  spacing, 
822-3372  between  6 and  9 p.m. 


Moving  sale:  quality  antiques,  furni- 
ture, rugs,  linens,  tablecloths,  com- 
munication receiver,  tools,  scientific 
instruments,  books,  clocks,  doll  col- 
lection, china,  silver,  pewter,  stereo, 
70  Lyon  Ave.,  Oct.  24,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  and  Oct.  25,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


1993  Honda  Prelude,  red,  immacu- 
late condition,  original  owner,  certi- 
fied, 824-2104. 


1986  Volkswagen  Golf,  white,  stan- 
dard, new  clutch,  muffler  and  tires, 
187,000  km,  824-0950. 


1. 03-acre  lot  in  Fox  Run  Estates, 
Aberfoyle  area,  close  to  401, 
763-7569. 


Four-bedroom  bungalow  on  Delmar 
Blvd.,  near  park  and  schools,  large 
family  room  with  gas  fireplace,  new 
gas  furnace,  new  roof,  central  vac, 
attached  garage,  fenced  yard;  old 
couch  and  chair  set;  heavy  oval  coffee 
table  and  end  table  with  storage;  solid 


wood  entertainment  wall  unit; 
Eskimo-style  light  grey  winter  coat, 
size  10;  two  men’s  sports  coats,  size 
40,824-5173. 


GE  answering  machine;  two  double 
futon  couch/beds,  black  steel  frame 
and  oak  frame;  dark  green  loveseat, 
all  in  excellent  condition,  Ext.  3883 
or  823-9751  after  5 p.m. 


Maytag  built-in  dishwasher,  almond, 
12  years  old,  good  working  condi- 
tion; almond  stove  hood,  Carolyn, 
823-8548  evenings. 


AST  386sx  laptop  and  dot  matrix 
printer,  WordPerfect  5.1,  great  for 
simple  word  processing,  send  e-mail 
to  jkirkland.ns@aps.uoguelph.ca. 


Two  antique  settees,  intricate  carv- 
ing, good  condition;  baby  crib  and 
mattress,  856-9294  or  send  e-mail  to 
dstayIor@uoguelph.ca. 


Stacked  oak  bookcase,  original  glass 
doors,  excellent  condition;  nesting 
tables,  826-9091. 


AVAILABLE 


Lessons  on  woodwinds,  strings, 
piano  and  guitar,  music  from  Bach  to 
rock,  course  curriculum  tailored  to 
individual  needs,  836-0297  or  pager 
416-295-6656. 


Pet  food,  toys  and  bedding  at  Central 
Animal  Facility,  Building  #12,  8 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  Ext.  4309  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/ACS. 


Dog  care  in  my  home  while  you 
travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or  send  e-mail 
to  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Pet  sitting  and  nursing  for  small  and 
large  animals  by  veterinarian,  small- 
animal  transport  to  appointments, 
security  clearance,  Janis,  766-0634. 


Two-bedroom  semi-detached  cen- 
tury home  in  Fergus,  close  to  school 
and  downtown,  available  Dec.  1, 
$825  a month  inclusive,  843-6536. 


WANTED 


Monday  morning  hockey  team  needs 
players,  full  equipment,  non-contact, 
two  goalies,  7 a.m.,  red  rink,  Mike, 
821-7997  or  send  e-mail  to  mnose- 
wor@uoguelph.ca. 


Researcher  would  like  to  hear  from 
women  who  have  given  birth  at  age 
40  or  over,  men  who  became  fathers 
at  an  older  age  and  children  who 
were  bom  to  older  parents.  For  more 
information,  call  856-9294  or  send 
e-mail  to  cathy_chomoboy@wel- 
lingtoncssb.edu.on.ca. 


An  opportunity  for  undergraduate , diploma 
and  graduate  students  to  earn  up  to 


for  developing  new  products  and/or 
marketing  strategies  for  Ontario  soybeans. 


Project  SOY 


Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth 


UNIVERSITY 

VT.UELPH 


www.soybeans.com/projectsoy 

For  further  information  contact:  Jenny  Tye,  824-4120,  ext.  2667,  e-mail:  jtye@uoguelph.ca 
Mirjana  Vrbaski,  824-4120,  ext.  2667,  e-mail:  spark2@ornet.or.uoguelph.ca 

Registration  forms  available  in  Room  213  Reynolds  Building.  Final  Project  Deadline:  March  26, 1999 


REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1998 
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ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a two- 
evening  workshop  on  wintering  gulls 
Oct.  27  and  Nov.  3 at  7 p.m.  An 
optional  one-day  field  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls  is  tentatively  slated  for  Nov.  15. 
Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $39.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  required  by 
Oct.  20.  To  register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  launches  its  fall 
dinner  theatre  program  Nov.  7 at  the 
Arboretum  Centre  with  the  comedy 
When  the  Cat’s  Away  by  Johnnie 
Mortimer  and  Brian  Cooke.  Perform- 
ances continue  Saturdays  and  some 
Fridays  until  Dec.  19.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$45  and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


The  Arboretum  is  offering  a Hallow- 
een program  for  the  entire  family  Oct. 
30.  Sponsored  by  NEST,  the  hour- 
long  program  will  focus  on  the  mys- 
teries, folklore  and  natural  history  of 
Halloween  and  will  repeat  three  times 
— at  6, 7 and  8 p.m.  Admission  is  free, 
and  no  registration  is  required. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
holds  its  20°’  annual  general  meeting 
Oct.  22  at  7:30  p.m.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a reception  and  tour  of  the  exhibi- 
tion “Framed,”  which  features  40 
frames  transformed  by  prominent 
artists  into  works  of  art.  The  frames 
will  be  sold  Nov.  7 during  an  auction 
party  that  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  Auction 
tickets  are  $35  and  are  available  at  the 
art  centre  information  desk. 


A lecture  series  accompanying  the 
exhibition  “Speed:  Visions  of  an 
Accelerated  Age”  continues  Oct.  29  at 
7 p.m.  with  Mark  Kingwell  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  author  of  Bet- 
ter Living:  In  Pursuit  of  Happiness 
from  Plato  to  Prozac. 


COLLOQUIUMS 


The  Department  of  Physics  honours 
retiring  professor  Jim  Hunt  with  a 
day  of  talks  running  Oct.  16  from  10 
a.m.  to  noon  in  MacNaughton  222 
and  1:30  to  4 p.m.  in  UC  441.  A 
wine-and-cheese  reception  begins  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  the  University  Club. 


The  Scottish  studies  program  holds 
its  annual  fall  colloquium  Oct.  24  in 
the  Graduate  Lounge  on  UC  Level  5. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Witchcraft, 
Punishment  and  Popular  Culture  in 
Scotland.”  The  day  features  keynote 
addresses  by  faculty  from  McGill  and 
St.  Andrews  universities,  a round- 
table discussion  and  musical  enter- 
tainment. Registration  begins  at  9:30 
a.m.  Admission  is  $20  general,  $17  for 
seniors  and  Scottish  Studies  Founda- 
tion members,  free  for  students.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  3209. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Oct.  22  with  Chinese  music 
performed  by  the  Duhguang  Cham- 
ber Ensemble  and  Oct.  29  with  Duo 
Concertante,  featuring  violinist 
Nancy  Dahn  and  pianist  Timothy 


Steeves.  Concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  appreciated. 


CONFERENCES 


Graduate  students  in  the  Department 
of  Population  Medicine  will  host  the 
13th  annual  Canadian  Epidemiology, 
Biostatistics  and  Community  Health 
Student  Conference  Oct.  30  and  Nov. 
1.  Deadline  for  abstracts  is  Oct.  15. 
Registration  is  $25  in  advance,  $30  at 
the  door.  For  more  information,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.ovcnet.uoguelph. 
ca/PopMed/homepage.html. 


The  20th  annual  Canadian  Green- 
house Conference  runs  Oct.  15  and 
16  on  campus.  The  conference 
includes  a trade  show  of  plants,  flow- 
ers and  products  in  the  arenas  and 
gymnasium  of  the  Athletics  Centre. 
Hours  are  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Thursday 
and  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Friday. 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  speakers’  series  presents 
Toronto  graphic  artist  Louis  Fishauf 
discussing  “Designing  Computer 
Graphics”  Oct.  21  at  noon  in  Zavitz 
320.  On  Oct.  27,  Mohawk  activist 
Shelley  Niro  presents  papers  at  noon 
and  4 p.m.  in  Zavitz  320. 


Joanna  Kerr  of  the  North-South 
Institute  in  Ottawa  gives  the  1998 
Hopper  Lecture  on  “Women’s  Rights 
in  the  Future  Economy:  Can  Femi- 
nists Transform  Development?”  Oct. 
27  at  7:30  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
tinues Oct.  21  with  Prof.  Michael 
Ruse,  Philosophy  and  Zoology,  dis- 
cussing contemporary  controversies 
surrounding  Darwinism  at  10  a.m. 
and  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
director  Judith  Nasby  discussing  the 
centre’s  sculpture  park  at  1:30  p.m. 
Oct  28  topics  are  “Can  a Darwinian 
Be  a Christian?”  at  10  a.m.  and  “Truth 
of  the  Artist’s  Hand”  at  1:30  p.m.  Lec- 
tures are  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


NOTICES 


OVC’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic  is  conducting 
a bird  feeder  hygiene  study  in  Guelph 
this  winter,  examining  the  presence  of 
salmonella.  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  who  feed  winter  birds 
are  asked  to  participate.  This  involves 
allowing  a student  volunteer  to  col- 
lect samples  from  your  bird  feeder 
once  a month  from  December  to 
April.  You  will  also  be  asked  to  note 
the  types  and  approximate  numbers 
of  birds  using  your  feeder  in  the  week 
before  samples  are  collected.  To  vol- 
unteer for  the  survey,  call  Ext.  4236 
and  leave  your  name,  address  and 
phone  number. 


Nov.  10  is  the  deadline  to  apply  for 
funding  from  U of  G’s  women’s  cam- 
pus safety  initiatives  fund.  Applica- 
tion guidelines  are  available  from  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office, 
Central  Student  Association,  Gradu- 
ate Students’  Association,  Women’s 
Resource  Centre,  the  University  Cen- 


tre Connection  Desk  and  the  infor- 
mation desk  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
UC.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
3000. 


Human  Resources  will  hold  four 
information  sessions  to  discuss  the 
group  RRSP  available  to  U of  G 
employees.  The  one-hour  sessions 
run  Oct.  20  at  10  a.m.  and  noon  and 
Oct.  28  at  noon  and  2 p.m.  in  UC  442. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  is 
offering  a vocal  master  class  with 
mezzo-soprano  Catherine  Robbin 
and  pianist  Mary  Louise  Vosburgh 
Oct.  24  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:30 
to  6 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Cost  for 
performers  is  $20.  Members  of  the 
public  are  invited  to  audit  the  class; 
admission  is  $3.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  3127. 


Parking  Administration  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  the  design  and 
colour  of  rental  service  vehicle  per- 
mits, to  be  issued  effective  Nov.  1. 
Current  permits,  which  are  white 
with  red  lettering,  will  not  be  valid 
after  Oct.  31.  If  your  current  contract 
expires  after  this  date,  take  your  per- 
mit and  a copy  of  the  contract  to 
Parking  Administration,  and  a new 
permit  will  be  issued  at  no  cost.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2118. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a “Bet- 
ter Sleep”  program  beginning  Oct.  16. 
The  five-session  program  meets  Fri- 
days at  noon  in  UC  441.  Cost  is  $50. 
For  more  information,  leave  a mes- 
sage at  Ext.  2662. 


The  TransCoop  Group,  founded  in 
1990,  supports  research  projects 
among  German,  American  and  Cana- 
dian scholars  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences,  economics  and  law.  The 
program  is  supported  by  the 
German-American  Academic  Coun- 
cil Foundation,  the  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  Foundation  and  the  Ger- 
man Ministry  of  Education,  Science, 
Research  and  Technology.  Three- 
year  projects  can  receive  a total  of 
$50,000  US.  Application  deadline  is 
Oct.  30.  For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  lich-knight@gaac.org  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.gaac.org. 


The  Canadian  Wildflower  Society 
meets  Oct.  21  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117.  Lorraine  Johnson,  author  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Wildflower 
Society,  will  speak  on  “Going  Wild: 
Converting  a Lawn  into  a Native 
Plant  Garden.”  Everyone  is  welcome. 


SEMINARS 


Prof.  Jim  Squires,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics  seminar  series  Oct.  16. 
He  discusses  “Genetic  Manipulation 
of  Meat  Yield  and  Meat  Quality”  at 
noon  in  Axelrod  028. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Oct.  20  with  Sarah 
Langstaff  of  Queen’s  University 
examining  “Calcium  Phosphate 
Ceramics  Capable  of  Supporting 


Osteoclastic  Resorption”  and  Oct.  27 
with  Sydney  Nagel  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  “Physics  at  the  Break- 
fast Table  — or  Waking  Up  to  Phys- 
ics.” The  seminars  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy* s Loaves  and  Fishes  Seminar 
series  continues  Oct.  20  with  Fern 
Galvez  of  McMaster  University 
explaining  “The  Effects  of  Silver 
Exposure  on  Rainbow  Trout”  and 
Oct.  27  with  Colin  Brauner  of 
McMaster  examining  “Interactions 
Between  Oz  and  CO,  in  Fish.”  The 
talks  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
168. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 
research  seminar  series  is  Prof.  Paula 
Brauer  discussing  “Familial  Aggrega- 
tion of  Diabetes,  Hypertension  and 
Cardiovascular  Diseases  in  Colorectal 
Neoplasia”  Oct.  20  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
FACS  103. 


Madhu  Jain  of  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Delhi  is  guest  speaker 
in  the  Oct.  23  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics  seminar.  His 
topic  is  “Redundant  Repairable  Sys- 
tem with  Additional  Repairmen”  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  MacNaughton  202. 


Jodie  Smith  of  BioSphere  Two  at 
McMaster  University  will  give  a semi- 
nar in  the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science  Oct  22  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  Richards  124.  Her  topic  is  “The 
New  Archive:  Rapid  Climate  Change 
As  Monitored  by  Deep-Water  Cor- 
als.” 


The  plant  biology  seminar  series  con- 
tinues Oct.  28  with  Susan  Dudley  of 
McMaster  University  explaining 
“Testing  Hypotheses  About  Adaptive 
Phenotypic  Plasticity:  Density 

-Dependent  Stem  Elongation.”  The 
talk  runs  from  3 to  4:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 028. 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series  con- 
tinues with  Susan  Mikkelson  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  discussing 
“Novel  Recognition  Strategies  for 
Selective  Biosensors  and  Bioassays” 
Oct.  22  at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  graduate 
student  seminar  series  presents 
Aimee  Nelson  explaining  how  “Task 
Predictability  Determines  SEP  Gain 
Modulation”  Oct.  19  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  is 
offering  a hands-on  training  work- 
shop on  introductory  Web  develop- 
ment Oct.  27  from  10  a.m.  to  noon 
and  a session  titled  “Jump  Start  Your 
Web  Site:  Using  a Course  Template" 
Nov.  4 from  1 to  3 p.m.  The  work- 
shops are  held  in  Day  Hall  211.  For 
more  information  or  to  register,  call 
Helen  Martin  at  Ext.  2973. 


The  continuing  TSS  instructional 
development  series  on  student  assess- 


ment techniques  focuses  on 
multiple-choice  exams  Oct.  15,  issues 
in  student  team  assessment  Oct.  20 
and  in-class  assessment  strategies 
Oct.  21.  The  sessions  run  from  10:30 
a.m.  to  noon  in  Day  Hall  1 25.  Register 
at  Ext  2973. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  oral  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Michelle  Bell,  Psychology, 
is  Oct.  19  at  10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
317.  The  thesis  is  “Shared  Book  Read- 
ing in  Kindergarten  — Nature  and 
Outcomes.”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Mary  Ann  Evans,  Rod  Barron,  Karen 
Korabik  and  Bruce  Ryan. 


The  final  oral  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Mostafa  Peighambari, 
Pathobiology,  is  Nov.  3.  The  presen- 
tation is  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology 
2152,  followed  by  the  defence  in  Bio- 
medical Sciences  3648.  The  thesis  is 
“Development  of  a Live  Attenuated 
Vaccine  Against  Escherichia  coli  Res- 
piratory Infection  in  Broiler  Chick- 
ens.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Carlton 
Gyles. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Musica  Viva  launches  its  1998/99 
concert  season  with  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  and  the  Junior 
Amabile  Youth  Singers  performing 
traditional,  native  and  contemporary 
music  Oct  17  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  For  tickets,  call  the  cen- 
tre box  office  at  763-3000. 


The  Wellington  County  Historical 
Society  celebrates  women’s  history 
month  with  a reading  by  oral  histo- 
rian Frances  Hoffman  Oct.  25  at  2 
p.m.  at  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives.  Co-author  of  the  book 
Much  To  Be  Done,  Hoffman  will  read 
words  written  by  Victorian-era 
women.  Admission  is  free. 


St.  James  the  Apostle  Anglican 
Church  marks  St.  Francis  Day  with  a 
three-day  celebration  Oct.  16  to  18. 
The  weekend  features  a medieval  feast 
and  concert  beginning  at  8 p.m.  Fri- 
day night  (tickets  are  $10),  a free 
medieval  street  fair  Saturday  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  the  Whole  Earth 
Procession  Sunday  at  1 1 a.m.,  a serv- 
ice that  welcomes  all  living  things, 
including  pets  and  houseplants. 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  holds  its  annual  fund-raising 
art  auction  Oct.  22  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  The  preview  begins  at  7 
p.m.  Proceeds  will  benefit  the  Dawn 
Gugler  Memorial  Trust,  established 
by  OPIRG  in  memory  of  one  of  its 
student  volunteers. 


Norfolk  Street  United  Church  cele- 
brates the  life  of  John  McCrae  Oct.  24 
with  Listen  to  the  Larks,  a musical  that 
traces  McCrae’s  life  from  Guelph  to 
the  poppy  fields  of  Flanders  by  way  of 
Toronto,  South  Africa,  London  and 
France.  Performances  run  at  3 and  8 
p.m.,  with  a dessert  part  preceding 
each  show.  Tickets  are  $12  general,  $5 
for  elementary  school  students.  For 
tickets,  call  822-6165  or  836-1221. 
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3 Just  out!  A CD  for  fans  of 
U of  G music 


4 CO-OP  Education  Services  sets 
sights  on  doubling  enrolment 


6 Honorary  degree  recipient 
urges  grads  to  resist  the  lure 
of  cynicism. 


7 Retired  physics  professor 
embodies  the  Rotary  spirit. 


8 Coelacanth  find  stirs 
excitement  among  scientists. 

United 
Way  Over 
One-third 
of  Goal 

Campus-wide  special 
events  help  raise  funds 


THE  CAMPUS  United  Way 
campaign  has  reached  38  per 
cent  of  its  $190,000  goal  with  just 
over  five  weeks  yet  to  go.  Some 
departments  have  already  reached 
50-  and  94-per-cent  participation 
on  their  way  to  a clean  sweep  of 
support  for  the  community 
agencies  that  rely  on  United  Way 
funding. 

And  the  campus  is  abuzz  with 
special  events  that  have  had  some 
overwhelming  results,  say  United 
Way  co-chairs  Brian  Sullivan,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs), and  chief  librarian  Michael 
Ridley. 

The  co-chairs  offer  three  cheers 
to  the  staff  who  helped  mount  the 
annual  $2  barbecue  Oct.  7;  it  earned 
$1,542  for  the  United  Way.  In  addi- 
tion, Animal-Care  Services  raised 
more  than  $950  by  hosting  a barbe- 
cue, bake  sale,  garage  sale  and  gift 
raffle. 

If  you  took  a hike  with  Revenue 
Control,  you  helped  raise  $482  for 
the  United  Way.  Registrarial  Serv- 
ices raised  $188  in  a Thanksgiving 
turkey  draw,  the  Department  of  Zo- 
ology sold  $193  worth  of  baking 
and  the  Department  of  Land  Re- 
source Science  earned  more  than 
$130  in  a garage  sale.  Many  more 
United  Way  events  are  under  way. 
Here  are  a few  that  have  been  re- 
ported to  @Guelph. 

Continued  on  page  9 


Richard  McCurdy,  one  of  U of  G’s  newest  graduates,  gives  a big 
thumb’s  up  after  receiving  his  master  of  science  Oct.  21.  McCurdy 
was  one  of  about  550  students  who  graduated  last  week. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Guelph  Project 
Gets  CFI  Approval 

Eight  others  move  on  to  next  stage  of  review 


UELPH  IS  ONE  of  14  Canadian  emments  and  the  private  sector.” 
universities  and  one  of  six  in  CFI  pays  for  up  to  40  per  cent  of  a 

Ontario  to  receive  awards  totalling  research  project  s infrastructure 
$8.1  million  from  the  Canada  costs  from  a fund  of  $800  million 
Foundation  for  Innovation’s  (CFI)  committed  by  the  federal  govem- 
Institutional  Innovation  Fund  ment  The  ORDCF  can  match  the 
(projects  over  $350,000).  Other  CFI  infrastructure  award  from  a 
Ontario  universities  are  Toronto,  fund  of  $500  million  earmarked  by 
Waterloo,  McMaster,  Queen’s  and  the  Ontario  government  to  promote 
Ottawa.  excellence  and  partnership.  The  final 

CFI  has  yet  to  determine  the  exact  20  per  cent  must  be  raised  from 
amount  of  the  University  of  Guelph  other  public-  and  private-sector 
award,  but  if  Guelph  were  to  get  the  partners. 

approximate  $750,000  requested,  Rozanski  notes  that  eight  other 
with  matching  grants  from  industry  University  of  Guelph  research  proj- 
and  the  Ontario  Research  and  Devel-  ects  were  invited  to  move  on  to  a fur- 
opment  Challenge  Fund  (ORDCF),  ther  stage  of  CFI  review,  “which  is 
the  total  award  could  be  close  to  $2  the  third-highest  number  for  an  On- 
millicm.  tario  university.  That  says  a lot  about 

U of  G’s  project  is  a holistic  look  the  calibre  of  our  faculty  and  re- 
at  agriculture,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  search. 

Canada.  Titled  “New  Technologies  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
for  Assessing  and  Enhancing  Agroe-  president  (research),  concurs.  We 
cosystems,”  it  will  be  headed  by  Prof,  submitted  II  proposals,  one  was 
Terry  Gillespie,  chair  of  the  Depart-  funded  and  eight  others  invited  to 
ment  of  Land  Resource  Science,  and  move  on  to  the  next  review  stage, 
will  involve  25  faculty  from  10  differ-  That  compares  very  favourably  to 
ent  departments.  other  top  Canadian  institutions. 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  that  U of  G’s  submissions  focused  on 
Guelph  was  selected  to  receive  one  of  three  main  themes  that  build  on  cur- 
these  prestigious  research  grants,"  rent  research  strengths  and  partner- 
says  president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  ships:  molecular  genetics  and 

“This  is  truly  a collaborative  effort  biotechnology,  molecular  structure 
among  faculty,  departments,  gov-  Continued  on  page  10 


U of  G Qualifies  for  ATOP  Support 

Enrolment  increases  in  engineering,  computing  science  earn  funding  from  Access  to  Opportunities  Program 


UOF  G easily  met  this  year’s 
enrolment  increase  in 
high-demand  engineering  and 
computing  science  programs 
needed  to  qualify  for  funding  under 
a provincial  program  designed  to 
turn  out  more  skilled  graduates  in 
high-tech  fields. 

Not  only  will  this  fall’s  prelimi- 
nary enrolment  in  these  programs 
exceed  the  year-over-year  increase 
needed  for  one-time  provincial 
funding  through  the  Access  to  Op- 
portunities Program  (ATOP),  but 
Guelph  has  also  committed  to  dou- 
bling enrolment  by  the  year  2000  to 
take  advantage  of  long-term  ATOP 
funding. 

The  University  will  probably  use 
that  provincial  money — along  with 
requisite  matching  funds  sought 
from  industry — to  hire  faculty  and 
staff,  buy  equipment  and  resources 


and  expand  the  Thornbrough  Build- 
ing to  house  pertinent  programs  of- 
fered by  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  (CIS). 

U of  G has  yet  to  confirm  pre- 
cisely how  much  ATOP  money  it 
will  receive  this  year,  but  adminis- 
trators say  Guelph  will  qualify  for 
special  operating  grants  from  the 
province  to  universities  increasing 
their  first-year  enrolment  in  these 
programs  by  20  per  cent  over 
1997/98.  Under  this  one-time  fund- 
ing, Queen’s  Park  will  provide 
$5,000  for  every  additional  com- 
puter engineering  student  and 
$3,500  for  every  extra  computing 
science  student.  The  funding  will 
continue  beyond  first  year  as  long  as 
these  entry-level  spaces  are  main- 
tained. 

Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  director  of 


the  School  of  Engineering,  notes  that 
the  school’s  engineering  science  and 
computing  (ES8cC)  program  would 
have  had  to  take  only  about  eight 
new  students  to  get  the  20-per-cent 
increase  for  September.  Instead,  the 
program  has  seen  preliminary  enter- 
ing enrolment  rise  to  72,  nearly  a 
two-thirds  increase  over  the  44  stu- 
dents who  entered  in  1997. 

Based  on  preliminary  enrolment 
in  computing  science  courses  this 
fall,  CIS  acting  chair  Deb  Stacey  says 
about  100  students  will  pursue  com- 
puting science  in  their  second  year 
— roughly  twice  the  number  of  CIS 
students  who  graduated  last  year. 
Because  computing  science  students 
declare  their  major  only  in  their  sec- 
ond year,  the  department  will  base 
its  enrolment  increase  on  that 
number,  an  option  permitted  under 

ATOP. 


“The  big  issue  is  the  idea  of  dou- 
bling enrolment,”  says  Prof.  Iain 
Campbell,  provost  and  vice- 
president  (academic).  Under  this 
“doubling  the  pipeline”  scenario, 
universities  that  commit  to  doubling 
entry-level  enrolment  in  these  pro- 
grams by  2000/01  will  also  receive 
funding  each  year  for  every  addi- 
tional student  over  an  established 
base.  Universities  will  receive  the 
same  amount  of  per-student  funding 
to  be  provided  under  this  year’s 
one-time  program. 

Guelph  will  also  take  advantage  of 
recently  announced  ATOP  funding 
to  increase  enrolment  of  graduate 
students  in  these  disciplines.  Earlier 
this  month,  the  province  agreed  that 
universities  that  commit  to  increas- 
ing graduate  enrolment  by  50  per 
cent  will  receive  $9,800  for  every  new 
Continued  on  page  10 
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666  Woolwich  Street, 

Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

“The  China  Buffet  King’s  enormous  selection  in 
drinks  and  food  makes  it  a good  stop ...” 

The  Quelph  Mercury 


Buffet  King 

*%  ewa 


450  Seat  Buffet  Style  Restaurant  Serving  1 50  Items 


Largest  Authentic  Chinese,  International  and 
the  ONLY  Japanese  Buffet  in  Guelph* 


All  You  Can  Eat  Buffet 


Lunch  From  $6.49  and  Dinner  from  $1 1.99 


Take  Out  Menu  and  Catering  Available 


Free  Delivery  or  1 0%  off  on  cash  pick-up  orders 
' Japanese  Cuisine  served  from  Friday  to  Sunday  and  holidays  only 


255  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.  • 822-3333 
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REPORT 


Bachelor  of  science  in  technology  with  Seneca  gets  Senate  approval 


UOF  G WILL  offer  a joint  bachelor  of  science  in 
technology  with  Seneca  College  beginning  in  fall 
of  1999.  Approved  by  Senate  Oct  13,  the  program  marks 
a new  level  of  academic  collaboration  between  U of  G 
and  an  Ontario  college.  Unlike  earlier  articulation 
agreements,  which  require  students  to  complete  their 
studies  at  one  institution,  then  transfer  to  the  other  for  a 
second  degree  or  diploma,  the  B.Sc.(Tech.)  program  will 
overlap  closely  at  both  institutions,  allowing  students  to 
complete  a blended  U of  G degree  in  just  four  years. 


Based  in  Guelph’s  College  of  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Science,  the  program  is  designed  for  chemistry, 
biochemistry  and  physics  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  professional  programs  or  graduate  studies  but 
are  focused  on  securing  industrial  employment  and 
would  like  to  develop  practical  skills  relevant  to  science 
and  technology  industries.  The  program  will  include  a 
co-operative  education  experience  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents integrate  theoretical,  applied  and  workplace  skills. 
(See  story  on  page  4.) 


MASTER'S  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS  CHANGE 

Senate  approved  a Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  proposal  that  the 
minimum  requirement  of  1 .5  credits 
for  graduation  at  the  master’s  level 
be  made  up  entirely  of  graduate- 
level  courses.  In  the  past,  U of  G de- 
partments have  allowed  master’s 
students  to  take  senior-level  under- 
graduate courses  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  their  degree.  Prof. 
Steven  Scadding,  Zoology,  defended 
this  practice,  saying  it  allowed 
graduate  students  to  add  breadth  to 
their  programs,  made  it  possible  to 
offer  a wide  array  of  courses  without 


the  expense  of  creating  more  gradu- 
ate courses,  and  allowed  students  in 
interdisciplinary  programs  to  pick 
up  courses  they  needed  to  complete 
their  background. 

Graduate  studies  dean  Alastair 
Summerlee  noted  that  the  proposal 
was  intended  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity and  quality  of  U of  G’s  graduate 
programs  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies.  He  suggested  that, 
in  some  cases,  departments  could 
add  graduate-level  requirements  to 
400-level  undergraduate  courses 
and  double  number  them  to  qualify 
as  graduate  courses.  Some  senators 


cautioned  against  this  approach, 
saying  it  could  put  undergraduate 
students  enrolled  in  split  courses  at  a 
disadvantage. 


COU  COLLEAGUE  NAMED 

Senate  approved  a change  in  the 
University ’s  appointment  of  an  aca- 
demic colleague  to  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU),  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Prof.  Derek 
Bewley,  Department  of  Botany,  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
will  represent  U of  G on  COU  for  the 
1998/99  academic  year. 


BK'lF~P  o T N TMRNTS 


Fr&ldrique  Arroyas  of  Victoria, 
B.C.,  joined  the  School  of  Languages 
and  Literatures  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor Aug.  1. 

Prof.  David  Evans  has  been 
named  acting  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and  Ge- 
netics. 

Ming  Fan  of  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine  in  Houston  will  join  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  as  an  assistant  professor 
Nov.  1. 

Prof.  Glen  Filson  is  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  until  Dec.  31. 

Prof.  John  FitzGibbon’s  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  School  of  Ru- 
ral Planning  and  Development  has 


been  extended  to  Aug.  31,  2001. 

Prof.  Ann  Gibbins’s  appoint- 
ment as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  has 
been  extended  to  May  1,  2000. 

Rebecca  Hallett  became  an  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology  Sept.  1. 

Gerald  Jansen  of  Guelph  joined 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor June  1. 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin  is  serving 
as  acting  director  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  until  April  30, 
1999,  while  Prof.  Mary  Cyr  is  on 
administrative  leave. 

Stephen  Lynch  joined  the 
School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Admin- 


istration as  assistant  professor  Oct.  1. 

Prof.  Gerald  Manning,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
is  serving  as  acting  dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  until  July  31,  1999,  while  Prof. 
Carole  Stewart  is  on  administrative 
leave. 

Beren  Robinson  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  as  an  assistant 
professor  Sept  1. 

John  Runciman  of  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  joined  the  School  of 
Engineering  as  an  assistant  professor 
Aug.  1. 

Krassimir  Yankulov  of  Mount  Si- 
nai Hospital  joined  the  Department 
of  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  as 
an  assistant  professor  Aug.  1. 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Portobello-Cream  Turkey  Tetrazini 
• Spinach-Leek  Stuffed  Potatoes 
• 7-Grain  Pilaf  with  Carrots 

STOREMADE  SOUPS 

• Orzo  Pasta  with  Roasted  Portobello  Mushrooms 
• Toasted  Almond  & Wild  Rice  • Japanese  Coleslaw 

“ Fast  food  goes  gourmet ” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thure-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284  T 


GOODALL  HONOURED 


U of  G chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander  congratulates  world-renowned 
biologist  jane  Goodall  on  receiving  an  honorajy  doctor  of  science 
degree  during  fall  convocation.  Goodall  addressed  graduates  of 
CBS,  CPES  and  OVC.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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Music  Fans,  Take  Note 

Just-released  CD  puts  the  spotlight  on  seven  campus  music  ensembles 


Conductor  Henry  Janzen  rehearses  the  U of  G Orchestra,  one  of  seven  campus  ensembles  featured  on  a new  CD. 

PHOTO  BYMARTIN  SCHWALBE 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

The  annual  Remem- 
brance Day  service  is  Nov. 
11  from  10:55  to  11:15 
a.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Classes  will  not  be 
cancelled,  but  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  has 
asked  faculty  to  keep  the 
time  and  date  in  mind 
when  scheduling  assign- 
ments and  tests  and  in 
granting  consideration  to 
students  who  may  miss 
part  of  their  class  to 
attend  the  service. 


ALFRED  COLLEGE  RECEIVES 
FEDERAL  STORM  FUNDING 

Alfred  College  has  received  more 
than  $1.4  million  from  the  fed- 
eral government  to  help  clean  up 
damage  caused  by  last  winter’s 
ice  storm.  The  funding  is  being 
used  to  remove  debris  from  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  enter- 
prises and  from  local  forests. 
Alfred’s  cleanup  project  is  one  of 
four  in  eastern  Ontario  to  benefit 
from  a recent  infusion  of  almost 
$3.9  million  in  funding  from 
Human  Resources  Development 
Canada.  Ottawa’s  commitment 
to  ice  storm  cleanup  now  totals 
$8.1  million. 


FIRST  OPEN  LEARNING 
SCHOLARSHIP  ESTABLISHED 

The  first-ever  open  learning 
scholarship  was  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  name  of  retired  pro- 
fessor Hendrick  Malik,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics.  It  will  be 
presented  each  year  to  the  stu- 
dent who  earns  the  highest  mark 
in  the  open  learning  business  sta- 
tistics course.  The  first  recipient 
is  Zdravka  Tagarova  of  Kingston, 
a student  at  Queen’s  University 
who  took  the  business  statistics 
course  this  summer.  The  schol- 
arship was  established  by  Malik’s 
colleagues,  Profs.  J.J.  Hubert, 
Ken  Grant  and  Ed  Carter. 


MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
A TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY 

Graduate  students  of  the  class  of 
1998  in  the  School  of  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish are  establishing  a scholarship 
in  memory  of  former  graduate 
secretary  Betty  King,  who  died 
this  summer.  Donations  can  be 
sent  to  Development  and  Public 
Affairs  or  can  be  made  by  calling 
Ext.  6540  or  6532. 


YOUNG  WRITERS  HONOURED 

The  School  of  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English 
will  host  the  13*  annual  Young 
Writers  Night  Nov.  4 at  7 p.m.  in 
the  MacKinnon  Building  Red 
Lounge.  The  evening  celebrates 
the  achievements  of  Wellington 
County  high  school  students 
who  submitted  poetry  and  prose 
for  a competition  this  spring. 
The  top  four  and  five  entries  in 
each  category  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a book  titled  Sky  Stone. 
This  year’s  judging  panel  was  led 
by  Profs.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer  and 
Judith  Thompson.  Members  of 
the  University  and  the  public  are 
invited  to  attend. 


Anew  music  CD  produced  by  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
will  be  savoured  by  fans  of  the 
University’s  music  ensembles  and  by 
individual  performers  for  whom  the 
disc  represents  the  first  opportunity 
to  hear  their  own  voices  and 
instruments  in  a professional 
recording. 

Recorded  this  spring  at  the  River 
Run  Centre,  Tradition  and  Tomorrow 
features  performances  by  seven 
University  of  Guelph  music 
ensembles.  The  CD  is  a good  repre- 
sentation of  their  varied  repertoires, 
ranging  from  baroque  and  classical  to 
folk  music  and  jazz  — it  even  in- 
cludes a Christmas  selection. 

It’s  a bargain  at  only  $10,  says 
Prof.  Mary  Cyr,  director  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  but  the  CD’s 
real  value  has  already  been  realized  by 
the  182  individual  vocalists  and  mu- 
sicians who  benefited  from  the  expe- 
rience of  participating  in  the 
recording  session. 

“It’s  not  as  easy  as  pushing  a rec- 
ord button,”  says  Cyr.  “Four  hours  of 
performing  in  front  of  a bank  of  mi- 
crophones takes  a lot  of  preparation, 
concentration  and  stamina  on  the 
part  of  performers  and  conductors.” 
For  some  students,  recording  Tra- 
dition and  Tomorrow  was  a once-in- 
a-lifetime  experience.  For  others,  it 
was  an  opportunity  to  gain  a new  ex- 
perience that  will  benefit  their  future 
careers  in  music  For  performers  and 
listeners  both,  the  CD  provides  a new 
dimension  for  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
formances by  the  University’s  musi- 
cal groups,  says  Cyr. 

Those  groups  range  in  size  from 
the  three-musician  Early  Music  En- 
semble to  the  80-voice  University  of 
Guelph  Choir.  The  size  and  instru- 
mentation of  each  ensemble  pro- 
vided some  unique  challenges  for 
music  producer  Erin  Donovan,  re- 
cording engineer  John  Adams  and 
the  stage  crew  at  the  River  Run  Cen- 
tre. This  was  one  of  the  first  record- 


ings made  at  Guelph’s  new 
performing  arts  centre. 

Cyr  conducted  the  early  music 
performance  for  the  CD;  the  U of  G 
Choir  and  Chamber  Choir  were  con- 
ducted by  Marta  McCarthy,  who  is 
also  music  director  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo  Choir  and  Blessed  Trin- 
ity Church  Choir  in  Toronto.  The  re- 
cording project  also  gave  music 
student  Dominic  Gregorio  a chance 
to  showcase  the  newly  formed 
Women’s  Ensemble  he  directs. 

Among  the  instrumental  groups 
appearing  ontheCDistheUofG  Or- 
chestra, which  is  conducted  by  Henry 
Janzen,  a teacher  and  director  of  the 
string  program  at  the  Halton  Waldorf 
School.  Also  featured  are  the  Concert 
Winds  conducted  by  John  Goddard, 
a percussionist  who  teaches  at  Cen- 
tennial Collegiate  CVI,  and  the  Jazz 
Ensemble,  which  is  directed  by  Prof. 
Howard  Spring,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 

Members  of  the  seven  ensembles 
come  from  many  different  areas  of 
the  University  and  include  students, 
staff  and  faculty,  as  well  as  a few 
alumni  and  community  musicians. 
Their  time  and  commitment  to  mu- 


sic are  rewarded  by  a busy 
performance  schedule,  which  Cyr 
says  is  key  to  making  these  groups 
valuable  experiences  for  both  per- 
formers and  conductors. 

She  says  the  CD  project  is  evi- 
dence that  the  importance  of  the 
University’s  performance  groups  is 
recognized  by  both  students  and 
the  community.  The  idea  for  re- 
cording the  CD  came  from  several 
of  the  conductors,  but  the  seed 
money  to  produce  it  came  from 
three  sources  — the  Student  Life 
Enhancement  Fund,  a special 
grants  fund  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  the 
community-based  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic This  volunteer  organization 
runs  an  annual  fund-raising  drive 
to  support  musical  endeavours  on 
campus.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
CD  will  be  used  to  continue  sup- 
port for  the  ensembles. 

Tradition  and  Tomorrow  will  be 
officially  launched  Nov.  4 at  6:30 
p.m.  at  Pages.  The  CD  is  available 
at  the  University  Bookstore  or 
from  Donna  Pollard  in  Room  210 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
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RASPER  NAMED  FELLOW 

Professor  emeritus  Vladimir 
Rasper,  Food  Science,  has  been 
named  a fellow  of  the  American 
Association  of  Cereal  Chemists.  A 
PhD  graduate  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Tech- 
nology in  Prague,  he  joined  U of 
G in  1969  to  develop  teaching  and 
research  programs  in  carbohy- 
drates and  cereal  science.  He 
introduced  courses  in  cereal  tech- 
nology, sugar  and  starch  technol- 
ogy, food  carbohydrates  and  food 
hydrocolloids,  and  did  research 
on  such  topics  as  quality  testing 
and  dough  rheology,  dietary 
fibre,  flour  chlorination  and  pre- 
harvest  sprouting.  He  retired  in 
1994.  For  the  past  five  years,  he 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  Cereal 
Chemistry. 


YUKON  COLLEGE  SAYS 
THANKS  TO  HAFA  PROF 

Yukon  College  is  honouring  Prof. 
Iain  Murray,  HAFA,  with  its 
President’s  Award  for  Partner- 
ship in  Education  in  recognition 
of  his  contributions  to  the  college 
over  the  past  year.  Murray  was 
instrumental  in  conducting  a 
needs  assessment  of  Yukon’s 
tourism  industry  and  high 
schools  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  implementing  a culinary 
training  program.  He  also 
worked  with  Yukon’s  First 
Nation  Tourism  Association. 


JANE  AUSTEN  SOCIETY 
HONOURS  GRAHAM 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jane 
Austen  Society  of  North  America 
in  Quebec  City  this  month,  Prof. 
Kenneth  Graham,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish, was  chosen  the  society’s  first 
North  American  Scholar.  His  ple- 
nary address  to  the  500  partici- 
pants was  titled  “The  Case  of  the 
Petulant  Patriarch.” 


AGRI-FOOD  WRITING 
EARNS  NATIONAL  KUDOS 

The  Office  of  Research  recently 
won  three  awards  for  excellence 
from  the  Canadian  Farm  Writers’ 
Federation.  Research  writer  and 
editor  Margaret  Boyd  won  gold 
for  best  news  release  for  an  article 
on  the  first  winter-hardy  biotech 
wine  grape  in  the  Niagara  area. 
Student  writer  Jenny  Tye  received 
silver  in  the  same  category  for  an 
article  on  Project  SOY.  A silver 
award  for  best  periodical  went  to 
student  writer  Amina  Ali,  who 
co-ordinated  an  issue  of  Research 
magazine  focusing  on  dairy 
research  at  U of  G. 


ENGINEER  GIVES  TALKS 

Prof.  Bill  James,  Engineering, 
presented  opening  keynote 

addresses  at  two  recent  interna- 
tional conferences.  In  Adelaide, 
he  spoke  on  trends  in  GIS,  Web- 
modelling environment  for 

group  decision  support  of  estab- 
lished design  packages.  In  Lon- 
don, he  discussed  the  first  inter- 
national graduate  course  on 
sustainable  urban  water  systems 
modelling  using  asynchronous 
learning  on  the  Web. 


Homegrown  Recording 
Artists  Appear  Live 

ENJOY  THE  Tradition  and  Tomorrow  CD  at  home  or  in  your  car,  but 
don’t  miss  these  opportunities  to  hear  — and  see  — the  artists 
perform  live. 

•Nov.  14:  University  of  Guelph  Choir  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  a fund-raising  event  to  support  the  choir’s  U.S.  tour  in  February, 
8 p.m.  Tickets:  $15  general,  $10  for  students  and  seniors. 

•Nov.  19:  Concert  Winds  in  the  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert  series. 
Room  107,  MacKinnon  Building. 

• Nov.  25:  Concert  Winds,  University  Centre  courtyard,  5:30  p.m. 

• Nov.  26:  Early  Music  Ensemble  featuring  student  soloists  at  the  Thurs- 
days at  Noon  concert,  MacKinnon  107. 

• Nov.  29:  U of  G Orchestra,  River  Run  Centre,  3 p.m.  Tickets:  $15  and 
$8. 

• Dec.  5:  U of  G Choir  and  Concert  Winds,  a joint  concert  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  Choir,  River  Run  Centre,  8 p.m.  Tickets:  $15  and  $8. 
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A New  Degree  of  Collaboration 

Guelph  and  Seneca  join  forces  to  offer  unique  university  degree 


Anew  program  integrating 

chemistry,  biochemistry  and 
physics  studies  at  U of  G and 
Toronto’s  Seneca  College  will  allow 
students  to  combine  university  and 
college  courses  in  a four-year  univer- 
sity degree  intended  to  prepare 
graduates  for  the  working  world. 

The  new  program,  to  be  offered 
beginning  in  fall  1999,  will  allow  stu- 
dents to  select  one  of  two  majors  — 
applied  pharmaceutical  chemistry  or 
physics  and  technology.  Students 
will  attend  courses  offered  at  both  in- 
stitutions and  receive  a new  U of  G 
degree,  the  bachelor  of  science  in 
technology. 

U of  G and  Seneca  are  planning 
for  up  to  20  students  enrolling  in 
each  major  each  year,  with  total 
steady-state  enrolment  expected  to 
reach  120  to  160  students. 

The  four-year  program  will  give 
students  theoretical  and  hands-on 
skills  to  carry  directly  to  a job  in  in- 
dustry. “Graduates  will  be  equipped 
for  higher-level  technical  positions 
or  entry-level  management  in  quality 
control,  manufacturing  or  industrial 
research,”  says  Prof.  Bob  McCrindle, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science. 

“This  program  will  be  appealing 
to  students  who  have  decided  their 
primary  goal  is  to  find  satisfying  ca- 
reers in  industry,”  adds  Prof.  John 
Goddard,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  He  an- 
ticipates graduates  might  become 
quality-control  technicians,  research 
and  development  technicians  or 
laboratory  technologists  in  the  phar- 
maceuticals industry,  or  take  on 
comparable  positions  in  the  life  sci- 


ences and  biotechnology  sectors. 

“It’s  a wonderful  opportunity  for 
students  to  get  the  best  of  both 
worlds  — the  theoretical  rigour  of 
university  coupled  with  the  applied 
focus  on  industrial  training  that  a 
college  can  offer,”  says  Laurel 
Schollen,  chair  of  Seneca’s  School  of 
Biological  Sciences  and  Applied 
Chemistry. 

For  the  past  five  years,  an  articula- 
tion agreement  between  U of  G and 
Seneca  in  biological  sciences  and  ap- 
plied chemistry  has  seen  students 
complete  a program  at  Seneca,  then 
transfer  to  an  honours  program  at 
Guelph.  Unlike  that  arrangement, 
the  B.Sc.fTech.)  will  integrate  uni- 
versity and  college  components  into 
a single  university  degree. 

According  to  Prof.  Saul  Goldman, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  who, 
along  with  retired  colleague  Jim 
Rattray,  did  much  of  the  legwork  in 
designing  the  program,  no  similar 
degree  exists  in  Ontario,  or  perhaps 
in  Canada.  “There’s  nothing  like  this 
out  there,”  says  Goldman. 

Tony  Tanner,  dean  of  Seneca’s 
Faculty  of  Technology,  agrees.  “Se- 
neca and  Guelph  have  integrated  a 
curriculum  package,  delivered  by 
two  institutions,  with  one  credential 
at  the  end,  and  I believe  that  is  unique 
in  the  country.” 

The  new  program  responds  to 
student  and  industry  demands.  CPES 
routinely  sees  college  graduates  ap- 
plying for  majors  in  physics,  chemis- 
try and  biochemistry.  At  the  same 
time,  many  university  science  stu- 
dents have  continued  on  to  Seneca  to 
gain  hands-on  skills  to  prepare  them 
for  the  workforce.  A feasibility  study 


undertaken  by  CPES  for  U of  G’s  Co- 
operative Employment  Services 
(CES)  showed  employers  take  a fa- 
vourable view  of  this  blended  pro- 
gram intended  to  prepare  students  for 
the  working  world. 

“We’re  hoping  students  can  use 
the  problem-solving  skills  they  gain 
from  our  physical  science  program  in 
more  applied  aspects  of  their  program 
and  afterwards  in  industry,”  says  Prof. 
Ken  Jeffrey,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Physics. 

Completing  the  new  program  in 
four  years  will  reduce  costs  for  stu- 
dents and  the  provincial  government, 
says  McCrindle.  The  program  will  use 
existing  lecture  courses,  labs  and 
equipment,  allowing  both  institutions 
to  use  their  resources  even  more  effec- 
tively. 

Entrance  standards  will  mirror 
those  used  for  students  applying  for 
Guelph’s  B.Sc.  program.  Students  will 
complete  their  first  several  semesters 
at  Guelph,  then  alternate  between  the 
two  institutions. 

All  B.Sc.fTech.)  students  will  par- 
ticipate in  co-op  education  place- 
ments, to  be  administered  entirely  by 
CES.  With  more  students  on  campus 
during  the  spring  semester  to  pursue 
majors  in  the  departments  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
those  departments  will  continue  to 
offer  more  spring  courses,  thus  pro- 
viding more  flexibility  for  placements 
for  these  and  other  co-op  science  pro- 
grams at  U of  G. 

The  B.Sc.(Tech.)  will  be  overseen 
by  a committee  of  representatives 
from  Seneca  and  Guelph’s  B.Sc.  and 
B.Sc.(Eng.)  program  committees. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


A CLASS  ACT 


The  U of  G Faculty  Association  recently  presented  Its  annual  awards 
for  excellence  In  teaching  and  academic  librarlanshlp.  Distinguished 
Professor  Awards  went  to  Profs.  Stan  Blecher,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics;  Daniel  Flschlin,  Literatures  and  Performance  Studies  In 
English;  lorge  Nef,  Political  Science;  and  Eric  Poisson,  Physics.  Gabriel 
Pal  of  the  U of  G Library  received  the  Academic  Librarlanshlp  Award.  In 
front,  from  left,  are  Poisson  and  Blecher.  Standing  are  Flschlin,  Nef 
and  Pal.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Co-op  Education  Services  Sees  Double 

Under  a plan  to  admit  400  new  co-op  students  each  year,  Guelph  will  see  total  enrolment  increase  to  about  1,600  by  the  year  2002 


Guelph’s  recently  created 
Co-operative  Education  Ser- 
vices (CES)  has  been  handed  the 
challenge  of  nearly  doubling  enrol- 
ment in  the  University's  co-op 
education  programs  by  the  year  2002. 

Besides  recruiting  new  students 
for  U of  G’s  co-op  program  — al- 
ready the  third  largest  among  On- 
tario universities  — the  new 
academic  unit  will  aim  for  more  con- 
sistent enrolment  from  one  semester 
to  the  next  to  better  match  students 
with  available  jobs. 

Under  administrative  changes 
made  this  past  spring,  CES,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre,  now 
reports  directly  to  the  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic).  Acting 
co-op  manager  Brenda  Whiteside, 
academic  assistant  to  the  provost, 
says  that  under  a plan  to  admit  400 
new  students  each  year,  Guelph  will 
see  total  co-op  enrolment  increase  to 
about  1,600  by  the  year  2002. 

Part  of  that  increase  will  come 
from  new  co-op  offerings  added  to 
the  B.Comm.  program  and  from  the 
new  B.Sc.(Tech.)  program  recently 
approved  by  Senate  (see  story  above). 


Guelph  is  also  expanding  its  engi- 
neering and  computing  science  co-op 
program  as  part  of  its  plan  to  obtain 
provincial  funding  under  the  Access 
to  Opportunities  Program,  which  is 
designed  to  produce  skilled  graduates 
for  high-demand  fields  (see  story  on 
page  1). 

CES  has  hired  new  staff,  including 
two  co-op  co-ordinators  — bringing 
the  total  number  of  co-ordinators  to 
five  — and  a manager  due  to  arrive 
from  Algoma  College  next  month. 
The  office  also  hires  co-op  students  to 
look  after  such  functions  as  telemar- 
keting and  Web  page  development 

To  accommodate  growth  in  CES 
— as  well  as  in  Career  Services  and 
the  Centre  for  Students  with  Disabili- 
ties — a proposal  now  before  the 
University  Centre  board  would  see 
half  of  the  Boo  Bar  renovated  to  pro- 
vide more  space  for  the  learning  op- 
portunities program  and  for  a career 
and  employment  centre. 

“We  desperately  need  that  space, 
and  we  need  it  right  away,”  says 
Whiteside,  explaining  that  CES  is 
currently  holding  student  interviews 
in  makeshift  quarters  in  the  former 
Whippletree  restaurant. 


She  notes  that  if  Guelph  is  to  in- 
crease its  co-op  enrolment  to  1,600 
students,  it  needs  a solid  database  of 
at  least  2,250  employers.  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  unit’s  marketing  push, 
more  than  twice  as  many  jobs  were 
posted  for  the  fall  term  than  this  time 
last  year,  she  says.  CES  found  posi- 
tions for  all  students  on  work  terms 
this  fall. 

“It  is  amazing  how  effective  job 
development  can  be  when  the  faculty 
play  an  active  role,”  she  says.  “We 
don’t  expect  faculty  to  find  us  jobs, 
but  they  have  contacts  that  could  be 
promising  leads.” 

The  unit  is  also  working  more 
closely  with  Development  and  Public 
Affairs  to  track  down  potential  jobs. 
“Alumni  will  often  be  our  best  em- 
ployers,” says  Whiteside,  who  over- 
sees CES  with  a “co-op  cabinet”  that 
includes  Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic);  Prof. 
Michael  Nightingale,  interim  dean  of 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences;  Prof.  Bob  McCrindle, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science;  and  Andre 
Auger,  director  of  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre. 


The  group  is  also  working  with 
program  committees  and  depart- 
ments on  rescheduling  course  offer- 
ings to  provide  more  spring  semester 
courses.  They  hope  to  ensure  that 
more  students  are  available  whenever 
employers  come  calling  and  to  spare 
more  students  from  the  spring  hiring 
crunch  when  university  students 
flood  the  job  market. 

The  group  will  monitor  several 
criteria  to  gauge  the  success  of  this 
year’s  changes,  including  entering  av- 
erages, job  placement  rates,  and  em- 
ployer and  student  feedback. 
Whiteside  says  there  is  also  a move 
afoot  province-wide  to  learn  more 
about  co-op  graduates’  success  in 
landing  jobs.  “We’ve  seen  all  univer- 
sities take  a renewed  interest  in  the 
area  of  career  development,”  she  says. 

A report  prepared  late  last  year  by 
Prof.  Ken  Grant,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Institutional  Analysis  and 
Planning,  recommended  that  the 
co-op  office  become  a separate  unit 
with  its  own  budget.  Whiteside,  for- 
merly secretary  of  Senate,  became 
acting  manager  of  CES  this  summer. 

“This  is  an  academic  program," 
says  Campbell.  He  believes  this  year’s 


renewed  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram sends  out  a positive  message  to 
students,  even  to  those  not  enrolled 
in  co-op  programs.  “We’re  in  the 
business  of  education  rather  than  job 
training,  but  we  shouldn’t  be  in  the 
business  of  ignoring  the  world  of 
work,”  he  says. 

Under  a revised  fee  schedule,  en- 
tering co-op  students  pay  higher  tui- 
tion fees  than  last  year,  roughly  1 8 per 
cent  more  per  semester.  But  they 
spread  those  payments  over  all  eight 
semesters  instead  of  having  to  find 
lump  sums  during  their  co-op  work 
terms.  For  in-course  students,  U of  G 
held  the  fee  increase  to  this  year’s 
7.5-per-cent  increase  in  undergradu- 
ate tuition  fees. 

By  next  summer,  Whiteside  hopes 
to  be  using  the  World  Wide  Web  to 
speed  up  aspects  of  the  application 
process,  including  bringing  together 
employer  postings  and  students’  ap- 
plications more  quickly.  To  get  that 
process  under  way,  she  didn’t  have  to 
look  too  far  for  help:  “We  have  a co- 
op student  working  on  a Web-based 
employment  program.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Restoring  a Jewel  in  the  Crown 


Thai 


Project 
Comes  to 
a Close 

Universities  will  continue 
their  collaboration  in  food 
science  and  technology 

UOF  G has  completed  a five- 
year  commitment  to  support 
the  initial  development  of 
Suranaree  University  of  Tech- 
nology (SUT)  in  Thailand.  Guelph 
participated  as  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Universities  Technolo- 
gies Consortium  with  Ryerson  and 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Financed  joindy  by  the  Thai  and 
Canadian  governments,  the  $6- 
million  project  provided  training 
for  academic  administrators  and 
support  personnel  in  Canada,  cur- 
riculum development  in  engineer- 
ing and  food  science,  graduate 
student  supervision  in  Canada  and 
Thailand,  co-op  work  placements 
for  Thai  and  Canadian  students  and 
post-doctoral  fellowships. 

U of  G’s  role  involved  support- 
ing SUT’s  department  of  food  tech- 
nology. Guelph  food  science 
professors  Marc  Le  Maguer  and 
John  DeMan  visited  SUT  as  advis- 
ers, and  Prof.  Doug  Goff  taught 
there  for  a semester. 

Other  U of  G faculty  and  staff 
involved  in  the  project  were  Prof. 
Ed  Gamble,  Plant  Agriculture; 
former  chief  librarian  John  Black; 
Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  Engineering; 
Prof.  David  S wayne,  Computing 
and  Information  Science;  Lynne 
Mitchell,  Centre  for  International 


Programs  (CIP);  and  registrar 
Chuck  Cunningham.  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  also  visited 
SUT.  CIP  director  Prof.  Jim  Shute 
co-ordinated  U of  G’s  effort  and 
was  a member  of  the  project  review 
committee. 

Two  post-doctoral  students 
from  SUT  spent  semesters  at  U of 
G,  and  five  students  have  co-op 
work  placements  in  Guelph.  Four 
SUT  lab  assistants,  along  with  10 
senior  administrators  and  support 
staff,  also  spent  time  on  campus 
studying  management  systems. 
Two  Guelph  students,  one  in  envi- 
ronmental engineering  and  one  in 
food  science,  completed  co-op 
work  terms  in  Thailand. 

U of  G and  SUT  plan  to  con- 
tinue their  co-operation  with  stu- 
dents in  work  placements  in 
Guelph  and  Thailand  and  other 
forms  of  collaboration  in  food  sci- 
ence and  technology. 


CIDA  Support  Offered 

The  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency  Awards  Program 
for  Canadians  provides  funding  for 
master’s  students,  individuals  with 
professional  experience  and  MBA 
students  for  overseas  study  and 
work.  For  information,  visit  the 
InfoCentre  in  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs  in  Day  Flail. 


New  OVC  Amphitheatre  Takes  Flight 


Wild  Bird  Clinic’s  on-campus  demonstration  area  spares  birds  the  stress  of  travel 


Peregrine  falcon  Calypso  shares  the  spotlight  as  Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  founder  of  OVC's  Wild  Bird  Clinic,  right, 
accepts  a cheque  from  Jane  Graff,  left,  and  Peggy  Curry,  representatives  of  Canada  Trust's  Friends  of  the 
Environment.  Looking  on  is  clinic  volunteer  Daniel  Siatkowski.  photo  by  gayle  anderson 


WHEN  VISITORS  to  OVC’s 
Wild  Bird  Clinic  want  to  see 
a Calypso,  there’s  a new 
amphitheatre  set  up  just  for  the 
occasion.  The  demonstration  area 
was  officially  opened  Oct.  18  during 
the  clinic’s  annual  open  house  for 
supporters  and  their  families. 

Calypso  is  a peregrine  falcon  and 
a member  of  the  clinic’s  educational 
team.  Before  the  opening  of  the  new 
Friends  of  the  Environment  Amphi- 
theatre, Calypso  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  educational  flock 
travelled  to  schools  and  meetings  for 
demonstrations  about  wild  birds 
and  the  Wild  Bird  Clinic.  With  the 
opening  of  the  amphitheatre,  Ca- 
lypso and  the  other  educational 
birds  can  be  used  for  demonstrations 
in  a familiar  area,  without  the  stress 
of  travel. 

“It’s  a nice  place  we  can  call  our 
own,  and  it’s  for  the  birds,”  says 
Tracy  MacKay,  a student  volunteer 
and  summer  staff  member.  They 
are  our  main  concern,  and  if  they* re 
happy  out  here  in  the  amphitheatre, 
then  that’s  just  perfect.” 

The  amphitheatre  is  a natural 
area  built  from  wood  and  sur- 


rounded by  large  trees,  grass  and  lo- 
cal wildlife  such  as  squirrels  and 
sparrows.  Bird  feeders  have  been 
hung  in  the  area  to  encourage  wild 
birds  to  use  the  space. 

The  amphitheatre  is  named  after 
the  Canada  Trust  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Friends  of  the  Environment, 


which  donated  about  half  of  the 
building  costs.  The  organization  was 
established  in  1990  to  help  support 
local  initiatives  to  preserve  the  Cana- 
dian environment. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  from 
Canada  Trust,  fund-raising  events 
initiated  by  the  Wild  Bird  Clinic  and 


donations  from  clinic  supporters 
helped  raise  the  money  needed  to 
build  the  40-seat  amphitheatre.  The 
area  will  be  used  throughout  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  and  will  be 
equipped  with  lights  for  evening 
demonstrations. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 


Preservation  committee  aims  to  restore  conservatory  greenhouse  to  its  former  glory 


WITH  NEXT  YEAR’S  finish  line 
in  sight,  a last  push  is  on  to 
raise  funds  in  an  ambitious 
$1 -million  project  to  restore  U of 
G’s  conservatory  greenhouse  to  its 
former  glory  and  transform  the 
surrounding  grounds  into  gardens. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Conservatory 
Renovation  and  Gardens  Develop- 
ment Project  is  the  conservatory 
greenhouse,  a rare  architectural 
treasure  built  in  1931  and  once  the 
campus  centrepiece. 

At  one  point  threatened  with 
demolition,  the  conservatory  green- 
house will  soon  be  set  to  enter  the 
next  millennium  better  than  ever, 
thanks  to  a preservation  committee 
of  alumni,  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  friends  of  the  University. 

Designed  by  Lord  and  Burnham 
of  St.  Catharines,  the  conservatory  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  pagoda- 
like glass  structures  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  conservatory’s  history  is 
closely  linked  with  that  of  the  cam- 
pus. When  it  was  first  built  in  the 
1930s,  it  was  a working  showpiece, 
designed  for  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  floriculture,  an  important  in- 
dustry at  the  time.  Older  alumni  also 
recall  it  as  a popular  spot  to  meet  for 
moonlit  rendezvous  — with  more 
than  one  marriage  proposal  having 
been  uttered  in  its  midst  The  green- 
house was  originally  bordered  by 
elms  and  ornamental  gardens,  and 
there  was  a pond  lined  with  willows 
and  scattered  with  lily  pads. 

Time  passed  and  the  conserva- 
tory greenhouse  aged  ungracefully. 
The  glass,  cypress  wood  and  steel 
structure  became  so  dilapidated  that 
at  one  point  in  the  early  1990s,  it  was 


threatened  with  destruction.  A 
group  of  alumni,  faculty  and  staff 
got  together  to  save  the  greenhouse. 
Tenacious  like  a clinging  vine,  the 
conservatory  had  survived  the  bad 
times  — just. 

In  1994,  preservation  of  the  con- 
servatory became  a for-credit  class 
project  in  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  Twenty-nine  student 
designs  were  submitted,  and  from 
these  a plan  was  drawn  up  to  com- 
pletely renovate  the  conservatory 
greenhouse  and  surrounding  gar- 
dens. 

The  Conservatory  Renovation 
and  Gardens  Development  Project 
really  got  under  way  in  1995,  with  a 
fund-raising  goal  set  squarely  at  $1 
million.  To  date,  alumni  have  been 
instrumental  in  raising  much  of  the 
funds,  including  a leadership  gift  of 
$256,000  from  Don  Rutherford,  a 
1951  graduate  of  OAC.  Friends  of 
the  University  in  the  nursery  and 
landscape  materials  supply  indus- 
tries have  given  $250,000  in  dona- 
tions and  gifts-in-kind  of  trees, 
shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  sod  and 
landscaping  materials. 

Landscaping  began  in  the  spring 
of  1997,  with  Guelph  students  get- 
ting hands-on  work  experience. 
Plans  are  to  surround  the  conserva- 
tory with  six  thematic  gardens  — 
spring,  summer,  fall,  winter,  water 
and  woodland  — as  well  as  walkways 
and  tree-shaded  seating  areas.  Four 
of  the  gardens  are  complete;  the  wa- 
ter and  woodland  gardens  will  be 
finished  in  early  1999  at  the  same 
time  as  the  finishing  touches  are  put 
to  the  conservatory  greenhouse. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Willing  to  lend  their  voices  to  the  fund-raising  effort  to  restore  the  Lord 
and  Burnham  conservatory,  these  alumni  volunteers  met  on  campus  last 
week  for  a tour  of  the  67-year-old  structure  and  the  new  gardens  that 
surround  it.  President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  centre  front,  joined  them  for 
a walk  around  the  reflecting  pool  that  was  Installed  this  summer.  The 
conservatory  and  garden  project  should  be  completed  early  In  1999. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 
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Finding  a Common  Ground 

“In  the  curricula  of  our  universities,  we  could  do  with  a little  less  Aristotle 


and  a little  more  of  the  aboriginal  learning.  ’ 


Editor’s  note:  Peter  Russell,  university  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Toronto,  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  laws  from  U of  G Oct.  19  at  fall  convocation.  An 
expert  on  the  Constitution  and  Charter  of  Rights  and  Free- 
doms and  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  he  delivered  the 
convocation  address  to  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  new 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences.  The  following 
is  an  edited  version  of  his  address. 

By  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  me 
here  today,  the  University  of  Guelph  has  done 
me  a greater  honour  than,  in  all  likelihood,  it 
recognizes.  Ninety-nine  years  ago,  on  Oct.  20, 

1 899,  my  mother  was  bom  just  down  the  street  from  here  at 
the  comer  of  London  and  Dublin  streets.  Her  family  called 
her  "the  20th-century  kid.” 

My  mother  almost  made  it  all  the  way  through  the  20th 
century;  she  died  just  six  years  ago  in  her  92nd  year.  She 
would  have  loved  to  be  here  this  evening.  And  it  would  have 
been  good  for  me  if  she  had  been,  for  she  knew  how  to  put 
me  in  my  place. 

My  mother  never  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  univer- 
sity. Her  mother  died  when  she  was  15,  and  her  father’s 
business  took  him  to  Mexico.  So  she  had  to  make  her  own 
way  in  the  world — first  as  a shop  clerk  and  then  as  a nurse. 

Later  on  as  a mother  and  a grandmother,  she  attended  uni- 
versity vicariously  by  following  intently  the  academic  stud- 
ies of  her  children  and  grandchildren.  When  two  of  my 
children  were  working  on  their  PhDs,  they  sent  their  theses 
to  “Granny.”  Never  mind  that  she  had  never  studied  for- 
mally in  either  of  their  fields,  film  criticism  and  clinical  psy- 
chology, she  read  their  theses  cover  to  cover,  quizzed  them 
on  points  she  found  obscure  and  debated  some  of  their  un- 
derlying themes  and  assumptions. 

I well  remember  my  own  first  brush  with  my  mother’s  aca- 
demic acumen.  One  day,  early  in  my  first  term  at  university, 
fresh  from  my  first  reading  of  Plato’s  Republic  1 bounded  into 
the  kitchen,  where  Mother  was  preparing  dinner.  Did  I have 
news  for  her!  This  guy  Plato  really  had  the  answers.  All  the  stuff 
that  ordinary  folks  like  my  mother  thought  and  talked  about 
were  just  shadows  on  the  wall  of  a cave  they  mistook  for  reality, 
while  the  real  truth  lay  in  eternal  forms  that  only  philosophers 
like  Plato  (and  I was  going  to  be  a philosopher,  too!)  could  com- 
prehend. Well,  it  didn’t  take  her  long  to  cut  me  down  to  size  and 
make  me  realize  that  if  there  was  anything  to  be  learned  from 
reading  Plato,  it  must  be  more  than  the  little  bit  of  sophistry  I 
had  unloaded  on  her. 

I tell  you  about  my  mother  not  only  because  of  her  special 
association  with  this  place,  but  even  more  because  her  life  was 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  this  university  in  establishing  the 
new  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences.  In  this  fac- 
ulty, you  have  brought  together  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
sides  of  the  study  of  humankind.  My  mother  was  a champion  in 
the  practical  arts  of  serving  and  caring  for  others.  Her  dedica- 
tion and  accomplishments  on  the  practical  side  were  combined 
with  a lifelong  engagement  with  those  large  questions  of  human 
inquiry  about  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  things  we  human  be- 
ings do.  The  qualities  my  mother  combined  so  well  are  ones,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  will  distinguish  this  faculty’s  graduates. 

Traditionally,  our  universities  have  tended  to  disparage 
knowledge  of  the  practical  skills  needed  for  the  prudent  man- 
agement of  our  lives  and  our  planet.  You  can  get  a taste  of  this  in 
Aristotle,  another  staple  of  the  classic  university  education, 
whom  I went  on  to  read  right  after  Plato.  At  the  beginning  of  his 


treatist  on  Politics  Aristotle  relegates  the  “household”  — by 
which  he  means  all  those  activities  devoted  to  satisfying  our  ma- 
terial needs — to  the  subhuman  realm  of  necessity  to  be  carried 
out  by  slaves  and  women.  The  political  realm  — the  polis  — 
Aristotle  reserved  for  fully  rational  men,  where,  free  from  the 
grubby  struggle  for  the  necessities  of  life,  they  could  devote 
themselves  to  discussion  and  contemplation.  I didn’t  have  the 
guts  to  try  this  one  out  on  my  mother. 

Later  in  life,  I was  introduced  to  a very  different  intellectual 
tradition  when  I began  to  meet  and  talk  with  aboriginal  people. 
One  of  my  first  encounters  was  in  northwestern  Ontario,  where 
pulp  and  paper  mills  have  poisoned  the  rivers  with  mercury, 
causing  grievous  harm  to  native  peoples.  One  night  in  the  late 
1960s,  a few  days  after  the  first  astronaut  had  landed  on  the 
moon,  I was  out  in  a boat  on  the  Lake-of-the-Woods  with  an 
Objibwa  elder.  As  we  gazed  up  at  a full  moon  in  a starry  summer 
sky,  my  friend  turned  to  me  and  said:  “Peter,  there  is  something 
that  really  puzzles  me  about  you  guys  - how  come  you’re  clever 
enough  to  get  a man  all  the  way  up  there  on  the  moon,  but  you 
couldn’t  keep  our  waters  clean  enough  for  us  to  drink?” 

Aboriginal  people  since  then  have  taught  me  more  than  I 
ever  learned  at  university  about  the  integration  of  all  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  our  lives  — above  all,  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
physical.  In  the  curricula  of  our  universities,  we  could  do  with  a 
little  less  Aristotle  and  a little  more  of  the  aboriginal  learning. 

That  learning  is  very  real  for  me  just  now  because  for  the  last 
eight  months,  I have  served  as  our  minister  of  aboriginal  affairs, 
Jane  Stewart’s  envoy  to  the  Deh  Cho  people  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.  The  Deh  Cho  are  the  largest  group  of  Dene  Indians 
in  the  north  and  the  largest  group  of  northern  natives  who  have 
not  yet  agreed  to  negotiate  a modem  agreement  defining  the 


terms  on  which  land  and  governance  are  to  be  shared  with 
Canada.  My  mission  as  envoy  has  been  to  find  enough  com- 
mon ground  between  the  Deh  Cho  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  enable  negotiations  to  proceed. 

To  this  end,  we  have  established  21  “common-ground 
principles,”  stating  ideals  that  the  Deh  Cho  people  and  all 
Canadians,  we  hope,  can  share.  One  of  these  is  that  “the  in- 
tegrity of  the  land  will  be  maintained.”  What  this  requires  is 
respecting  the  wholeness  of  the  lands  and  waters  so  that 
whatever  is  done  to  any  part  of  them  takes  into  account  the 
repercussions  for  all  the  rest.  Although  this  is  a valuable  part 
of  aboriginal  learning,  I can  tell  you  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
win  assent  to  it  from  decision-makers  in  Ottawa.  Some  have 
told  me  they  are  frightened  by  the  implications  of  being 
bound  by  this  principle.  I am  more  frightened  by  the  impli- 
cations of  ignoring  it. 

At  stake  in  these  modem  treaty-making  endeavours 
with  the  first  and  oldest  peoples  of  this  country  is  nothing 
less  than  living  up  to  a principle  of  fundamental  importance 
to  our  world  today  — government  based  on  consent  We 
should  recognize  now,  after  a few  centuries  of  trying  to  do 
things  differently,  that  the  soundest  and  only  just  way  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  these  magnificent  lands  and  the 
rest  of  us  newcomers  can  share  a country  and  a common 
citizenship  is  on  the  basis  of  mutual  consent,  not  the  force 
of  the  stronger.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  truly  do  the  best 
for  each  other. 

I hope  this  ideal  can  become  “common  ground”  for  all 
Canadians.  I fear  that  the  great  barrier  to  wide  acceptance  of 
such  an  ideal  is  the  black  clouds  of  cynicism  clouding  our 
public  life.  We  live  in  an  age  that  threatens  to  become  besot- 
ted with  cynicism.  This  atmosphere  is  inhospitable  to  the 
very  idea  of  basing  our  public  policies  on  ideals  of  princi- 
ples. 

If  you  who  are  graduating  today  take  anything  away  with 
you  from  my  remarks,  I hope  it  will  be  a determination  to  resist 
the  lure  of  cynicism.  Cynicism — let’s  face  it — can  be  so  allur- 
ing. It  seems  so  easy,  so  cool,  to  sit  back  in  serene  indifference 
scoffing  at  the  failures  and  the  failings  of  those  among  us  who 
are  so  foolhardy  as  to  engage  in  public  life,  especially  the  very 
visible  political  life,  of  our  communities. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  we  look  at  on  our  television  screens 
and  read  about  in  our  newspapers  certainly  provide  plenty  of 
ammunition  for  our  cynicism.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  media 
who  bring  us  these  stories  are  primarily  interested  in  bad  news, 
news  about  the  failures  and  foibles  of  our  politicians,  not  their 
achievements  or  their  admirable  qualities  — which,  by  the  way, 

I have  found  they  have  in  abundance.  The  slogan  of  the  news- 
room is:  “Good  news  is  no  news.” 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  public  arena  in  which  the  short- 
comings of  those  who  participate  in  public  life  are  so  brutally 
exposed — although  it  provides  us  with  a great  deal  of  free  the- 
atrical entertainment  — is,  nonetheless,  the  only  arena  in  a de- 
mocracy where  significant  communal  accomplishments  can  be 
made. 

I hope  you  will  successfully  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
cynical  path  — to  take  it  would  be  a betrayal  of  the  education 
you  have  received  here.  Taking  the  cynical  path  may  for  a time 
make  you  feel  superior  to  those  whose  public  efforts  are  on  dis- 
play. But  in  the  end,  it  is  a paralysing  path,  along  which  nothing 
significant  is  done  because  nothing  significant  is  attempted.  So 
have  the  courage  to  risk  failure  and  naivete  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing worthwhile  with  your  education  in  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical dimensions  of  human  endeavour — like  my  mother  did. 
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Service  Above  Self 

Retired  physics  professor  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Rotary  Club  he  heads 


IN  ALMOST  40  years  as  a physicist  at  U of  G,  University 
professor  emeritus  Jim  Stevens  wrote  more  than  130 
journal  articles,  received  half  a million  dollars  in  research 
grants  and  invented  a device  that  could  revolutionize 
windows  and  automobile  mirrors. 

But  ask  him  about  himself,  and  he  doesn’t  mention  his  pub- 
lications or  grants.  Nor  does  he  talk  about  the  six  years  he  spent 
as  assistant  vice-president  (academic)  or  how  he  helped  revise 
the  physics  undergraduate  curriculum  or  his  sterling  reputation 
as  a teacher. 

Stevens,  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Guelph  since  July, 
would  rather  talk  about  the  time  he  walked  through  the  slums  of 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  during  an  East  African  tour  of  Rotary  Club 
projects.  And  about  the  children  he  met  in  the  impoverished 
village  of  Maji  ha  Chai  who  attended  a school  made  of  concrete 
blocks,  with  no  windows  and  only  a dirt  floor.  Three  to  four 
children  shared  a desk;  pencils,  pens  and  paper  were  scarce.  But 
the  children  were  bright  and  eager  to  learn,  says  Stevens.  “They 
would  never  think  of  missing  a minute  of  school.” 

He  describes  how  the  children  would  rush  home  after  school 
and  wash  their  uniforms  in  the  river,  hanging  them  to  dry  on 
bushes  so  they  would  be  clean  the  next  day.  Sometimes  the  chil- 
dren would  go  begging  in  the  village.  “The  main  thing  they 
would  ask  for  was  pens.” 

Something  else  Stevens  would  rather  talk  about  is  the  science 
fairs  he  helped  organize  over  the  years  and  how  he  chaired  the 
Canada- Wide  Science  Fair  at  Guelph  in  1994.  He  recalls  one 
young  girl’s  experiment  that  investigated  whether  tomato 
plants  grew  better  in  soil  mixed  with  human  hair.  The  girl’s 
grandmother  swore  by  the  trick,  he  says. 

He  also  reminisces  about  working  with  the  Canadian  Track 
and  Field  Association,  overseeing  the  technical  side  of  the 
games,  making  sure  that  shot  puts  and  discuses  met  specifica- 
tions and  conducting  wind  and  distance  measurements.  “I  had 
this  wind  gauge,  and  people  kept  asking  to  borrow  it  for  these 
events,  so  I thought:  ‘I  should  just  go  and  run  the  thing.’  That’s 
how  it  started.” 

The  fact  that  Stevens  doesn’t  dwell  conversationally  on  the 
accomplishments  of  his  academic  career  comes  as  no  surprise  to 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


his  longtime  colleague  Jim  Hunt,  who  retired  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  this  fall.  “He  has  always  been  a very  modest  per- 
son,” says  Hunt. 

The  two  first  met  in  1955  as  graduate  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Stevens  joined  OAC  in  1957  as  a professor  of 
mathematics  and  physics;  Hunt  arrived  in  1962. 

Hunt  calls  Stevens’s  work  in  polymer  physics  “pioneering” 
and  says  he  was  also  known  for  his  excellent  teaching.  “And  as 
long  as  I’ve  known  him,  Jim  was  always  involved  in  community 
service.” 

Indeed,  Stevens  seems  to  define  himself  not  by  his  own  ac- 
complishments, but  by  what  he  has  done  for  others.  The  80th 
president  of  the  Guelph  Rotary  Club,  he  has  followed  the  Rotary 
motto,  “Service  Above  Self,  ” not  only  during  his  20-year  in- 
volvement with  the  club,  but  throughout  his  68  years  of  life  as 
well.  “I  guess  I do  live  by  that  motto,  quite  easily,”  he  says  with  a 
smile. 

He  has  helped  raise  money  and  organize  events  locally,  na- 


tionally and  internationally.  Currently,  he  is  working  with  Ro- 
tary clubs  in  Brampton,  Canmore,  Alta.,  and  Kitchener  to  apply 
for  a grant  of  $500,000  US  to  help  Maji  ha  Chai.  Plans  include 
installing  a floor  and  windows  in  the  village  school,  supplying 
desks,  pens  and  paper,  and  opening  a health  clinic 

I guess  it  all  has  to  do  with  how  you  feel  about  sharing  and 
canng,”  says  Stevens.  “And  I feel  strongly  about  sharing  and 
caring.” 

During  his  years  at  Guelph,  in  addition  to  teaching,  doing 
research,  being  an  administrator,  serving  on  many  committees 
and  publishing  and  editing  articles,  Stevens  served  on  the  On- 
tario Confederation  of  University  Faculty  Associations,  leading 
the  drive  to  introduce  the  first  province-wide  teaching  awards.  -o 
The  father  of  six,  he  also  played  and  coached  basketball  and  ran  I 

a 120-acre  beef  cattle  farm.  He  and  his  wife,  Karin,  recently  sold  ? 
the  catde,  but  still  live  on  the  farm.  I 

Although  Stevens  retired  in  1995,  he  doesn’t  show  much  * 
sign  of  slowing  the  pace.  In  addition  to  his  Rotary  duties,  he  £ 

runs  several  times  a week,  works  with  professors  and  graduate  % 

students,  helps  apply  for  grants  and  collaborates  with  research-  m 
ers  in  Canada,  England,  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  One  col- 
laborative project  on  “smart  windows”  is  still  very  active.  The 
“brains”  of  the  window,  which  is  coated  with  a special  film,  con- 
sists of  a detector  connected  to  a small  computer  chip  that  is 
programmed  to  alter  the  voltage  across  the  smart  window  in  a 
predetermined  way.  The  first  applications  for  the  electrochro- 
mical  device  would  include  automobile  rear-view  mirrors  that 
change  their  reflectivity  to  counter  headlight  glare  and  eye- 
glasses that  respond  quickly  to  changing  light  intensity.  The 
technology  may  also  be  used  for  building  windows  and  displays. 
Stevens  holds  two  of  the  patents  on  the  project 

Of  course,  that’s  not  something  you’re  likely  to  learn  about 
Stevens  just  by  talking  to  him,  particularly  if  you  ’re  at  a meeting 
of  the  Rotary  Club.  During  weekly  meetings  of  the  club,  whose 
members  run  the  gamut  from  police  officers  and  firefighters  to 
lawyers,  educators  and  accountants,  “no  one  is  allowed  to  ad- 
vertise themselves  or  their  business,”  says  Stevens.  “They  come 
to  the  meetings  as  individuals.” 

He  seems  to  live  his  life  by  this  rule  as  well. 


A Home  of  Their  Own 

Guelph  Rotary  Club  helps  build  shelter  for  dozens  of  Tanzanian  leprosy  victims 


Retired  physics  professor  Jim 
Stevens  still  gets  emotional 
when  he  talks  about  visiting  a 
Tanzanian  shelter  for  people  with 
leprosy  that  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Guelph  helped  build. 

Until  that  visit,  all  he  knew  about 
the  disease  was  what  he  had  read  in 
textbooks  and  the  Bible. 

“They  are  a group  of  people  who 
have  been  isolated  and  ostracized  be- 
cause of  poverty  and  disease  from  a 
society  that  itself  is  impoverished,” 
says  Stevens,  president  of  the  Guelph 
Rotary  Club. 

Many  of  the  elderly  leprosy  vic- 
tims were  disfigured,  malnourished 
and  ill,  and  29  of  the  67  shelter  resi- 
dents were  children.  Faye  Cran,  a Ro- 
tarian  in  Tanzania  who  was 
instrumental  in  building  the  shelter, 
told  Stevens  the  people  would  want  to 
touch  him  or  shake  his  hand.  They 
want  to  feel  as  if  they  are  human  be- 
ings because  they  have  been  treated  as 
inhuman,  as  trash,  for  so  long. 

Stevens  visited  the  shelter  with  his 
wife,  Karin;  retired  rural  extension 


studies  professor  Ab  Moore,  acting 
director  of  U of  G’s  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs,  and  his  wife, 
Alice;  Vancouver  doctor  Ram  Reddy, 
and  Cran.  When  their  car  pulled  up, 
the  residents  were  all  outside  singing. 
“It  was  a very  emotional  experience,” 
says  Stevens. 

“Jim  went  up  and  threw  his  arms 
around  this  one  guy,  Joe  was  his 
name,”  recalls  Moore.  “When  you 
look  at  the  severe  physical  deformities 
these  people  have,  you  know  they 
could  have  been  spared  if  they  had  re- 
ceived adequate  care  earlier.” 

The  shelter  in  Arusha,  Tanzania, 
was  built  and  equipped  with  funds 
raised  in  part  by  the  Guelph  club, 
along  with  Rotary  International  and 
clubs  in  Arusha  and  Canmore,  Alta. 
The  Guelph  club  became  involved 
when  Moore  and  Cran  met  by  chance 
in  Moshi,  a town  near  Arusha.  Moore 
was  in  Tanzania  evaluating  Rotary- 
sponsored  projects  in  East  Africa. 

Cran,  who  was  in  Guelph  recently 
to  meet  with  Rotary  members,  has 
lived  in  Tanzania  since  1955  and  is  di- 


rector of  vocations  for  Arusha’s  Ro- 
tary Club.  For  years,  she  had  noticed 
people  along  the  riverbank,  then  one 
day  learned  that  the  spot  was  a gather- 
ing place  for  people  with  leprosy. 

“I  thought  I would  try  to  find 
them  vocations,  so  I went  to  talk  to 
them,”  she  says.  "They  told  me  they 
lived  on  the  riverbank,  had  to  scav- 
enge for  food  and  had  no  toilets  or 
showers,  nothing  at  all.” 

Most  of  the  children  were  not  in- 
fected with  leprosy,  but  societal 
prejudice  kept  them  out  of  school. 
They  often  lived  on  the  streets  or  in 
grease  pits  at  automobile  shops. 

“There  is  a social  stigma  attached 
to  leprosy,  and  no  one  will  allow  them 
to  get  near,”  says  Cran.  “They  said  if  I 
could  build  a shelter,  they  would  be 
happy  to  live  there.” 

She  set  to  work  raising  funds  to 
build  the  shelter  on  3.5  acres  of  land 
outside  Arusha.  Originally,  plans 
called  for  separate  small  homes  for 
each  family,  but  Moore  suggested 
Cran  consult  the  leprosy  victims. 
“They  told  me  they  all  wanted  to  live 


together  — they  were  used  to  each 
other,”  she  says.  So  one  large  struc- 
ture was  built  with  separate  rooms  for 
each  family. 

The  residents  named  the  shelter 
“Upendo,”  which  means  “cared  for 
with  love.”  They  received  medical 
care,  their  children  were  enrolled  in 
school  for  the  first  time,  and  they 
learned  to  be  self-sufficient.  They 
now  raise  chickens  and  sell  the  eggs, 
grow  their  own  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  make  and  sell  hand-woven  prod- 
ucts and  papier-mache  bowls. 

Cran  says  they  tell  hen  “When  we 
go  to  bed  at  night,  we  are  happy  be- 
cause we  know  when  we  wake  up,  we 
will  have  something  to  eat,  we  are  not 
sick  and  someone  is  caring  for  us.’” 

Physician  Peter  Nichol  of  the  Can- 
more Rotary  Club,  who  was  also  in 
Guelph  recently,  visited  Tanzania  and 
was  upset  by  how  leprosy  victims  are 
treated.  “The  attitude  seems  to  be: 
‘Those  people  are  lepers;  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  for  them.’  Faye  has 
proved  them  wrong.” 

Nichols  says  leprosy  can  be  cured 


with  no  side  effects  if  treated  early. 
“Most  people  are  infected  as  children. 
The  bacteria  grow  so  slowly,  it  takes 
10  to  12  years  or  longer  before  there 
are  enough  bacteria  to  make  you 
show  signs  of  leprosy.”  The  disease 
can  be  halted  in  people  who  exhibit 
symptoms,  but  the  nerve  and  limb 
damage  is  permanent 

Moore  says  the  shelter  is  a won- 
derful example  of  what  one  earing 
person  can  do.  And  a reminder  of 
how  much  remains  to  be  done. 

“We  have  serious  ongoing  chal- 
lenges here  and  overseas,”  he  says. 
“There  needs  to  be  a broad  level  of 
awareness  in  organizations  and  the 
general  public  to  the  ongoing  plight 
of  outcasts  in  society.  These  problems 
will  grow  more  immense;  they  are  not 
going  to  get  any  smaller.” 

Stevens  adds  that  the  Tanzanians 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  Rotarians 
and  Cran.  “When  we  arrived,  every- 
one was  singing,  coming  up  to  say 
hello,  hugging  Faye.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see  the  love  they  have  for  her.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Coelacanth  Find  Stirs  Excitement  Among  Scientists 

‘Living  fossil’  surfaces  in  an  Indonesian  fish  market  10,000  miles  away  from  where  first  specimens  were  found 


Get  that  fish  off  the  Web. 

That  was  the  second  thing 
Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology,  said  to 
his  former  graduate  supervisor  when 
the  latter  called  him  last  year  about  a 
photograph  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
of  a metre-long  fish  freshly  caught 
off  the  Indonesian  island  of 
Sulawesi.  The  first  thing  the  U of  G 
professor  said  was:  Yes,  indeed,  that 
is  a coelacanth. 

Scientists  had  long  suspected  that 
the  so-called  “living  fossil”  might  in- 


Prof.  Lynn  McDonald, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  is 
hoping  her  new  book  will  bridge  a 
gap  in  the  teaching  of  political  and 
social  theory. 

Her  anthology  Women  Theorists 
on  Society  and  Politics  allows  24  com- 
mentators dating  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  modem  times  to  speak 
directly  to  the  reader,  writing  in  their 
own  words  on  subjects  such  as  revo- 
lution, ecology,  slavery,  public  health 
care,  war  and  welfare. 

McDonald  believes  that  many 
students  simply  never  learn  of  the 
contributions  of  women  covered  in 
the  book,  including  Germaine  de 
Stael,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Jane 
Addams. 

“I’m  hoping  these  women  think- 
ers will  be  incorporated  into  the  cur- 
ricula of  sociology  and  political 
science  theory  courses,”  she  says.  “It 
is  scandalous  that  in  1998  much  of 
political  theory  is  taught  using  only 
men  theorists.  Hobbes  and  Burke  are 
still  quoted;  why  not  Mary  Astell  and 
Catharine  Macaulay,  who  are  up 
there  with  the  two  men?” 

In  editing  the  book,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a York  University  collo- 
quium earlier  this  month,  McDonald 
provides  context  through  introduc- 
tions to  the  material,  biographical 


habit  other  parts  of  the  ocean  besides 
the  Comoros  archipelago  off  Mada- 
gascar, where  it  was  first  caught  by 
fishers  in  1938.  That  catch  sparked  a 
public  sensation  and  a still- 
unresolved  scientific  controversy 
about  whether  the  coelacanth  repre- 
sents a link  between  fishes  and  the 
first  land  vertebrates.  Although  two 
other  specimens  had  subsequently 
been  caught  among  the  Comoros  Is- 
lands, no  others  had  come  to  light 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 


background  and  secondary  sources. 

An  adjunct  professor  in  women’s 
studies  at  York,  she  is  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Action  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women. 
Although  she  is  clearly  still  firmly 
committed  to  women’s  issues,  her 
latest  historical  survey  is  intended  to 
take  its  place  on  a broader  field. 

“Women’s  studies  are  wonderful 
and  very  useful,  but  shouldn’t  ghet- 
toize women.  Women  need  to  be 
represented  in  mainstream  teaching, 
not  just  in  women’s  studies.” 

Next  stop  for  McDonald:  a return 
to  the  study  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
on  whom  McDonald  is  regarded  as 
the  leading  expert  in  Canada.  Again, 
she  says,  it  would  be  narrow-minded 
to  pigeonhole  the  Crimean  War 
heroine  as  “just”  a military  nurse. 
Nightingale  originated  some  of  our 
modem  concepts  of  public  health 
care,  including  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention,  wrote  on  the 
causes  of  war,  translated  the  medie- 
val mystics,  criticized  a version  of 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  wrote  theological 
essays,  worked  on  Indian  irrigation 
projects  and  famine  prevention,  and 
was  an  esteemed  statistician.  An  an- 
nual lecture  was  recently  named  in 
her  honour  at  Oxford  University. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Then,  in  summer  1997,  Mark 
Erdmann,  a biologist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  hon- 
eymooning in  Indonesia,  spotted 
what  he  thought  was  a coelacanth 
being  wheeled  on  a cart  in  a fish  mar- 
ket. If  that  earlier  find  off  Africa’s 
shores  had  proven  controversial, 
what  would  scientists  make  of  an- 
other population  living  10,000  kilo- 
metres away? 

Erdmann  contacted  his  post- 
doctoral supervisor,  who  in  turn 
spoke  with  Noakes’s  former  supervi- 
sor, also  at  Berkeley.  The  latter  called 
Noakes,  whose  U of  G office  sits  just 
around  the  corner  from  the  model  of 
a coelacanth  displayed  in  the  en- 
tranceway of  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology.  “It  was  clearly  a coela- 
canth,” says  Noakes,  recalling  the 
photo  of  the  30-kilogram  specimen. 
“It  was  absolutely  unambiguous.” 

The  find  also  presented  a para- 
dox. How  could  a fish  considered 
highly  endangered  because  of  its 
small  population  size  and  limited 
range  have  gone  undetected  off  the 
coastal  waters  of  one  of  the  world’s 
most  populous  nations?  There  may 
be  several  reasons,  says  Noakes.  As 
with  its  African  cousins,  the  Indone- 
sian coelacanth  lives  in  relatively  in- 
accessible caves  on  the  slopes  of 
underwater  volcanoes  about  200 
metres  below  the  ocean’s  surface. 
And  it  turns  out  that  although  the 
Indonesians  had  long  known  of  its 
existence  — they  even  have  a name 
for  it,  raja  laut  or  “king  of  the  sea”  — 
they  hardly  consider  the  oily-bodied 
fish  a prize  catch. 

Fearing  a potential  ecological  dis- 
aster caused  by  unscrupulous  or 
misguided  collectors  hoping  to  cash 
in  on  some  supposed  market  for  the 
fish,  Noakes  advised  his  colleagues  to 
keep  mum  about  the  find.  Since 
then,  Erdmann  has  remained  in  In- 
donesia, interviewing  fishers  in 
hopes  of  finding  another  specimen. 

This  July,  a second  living  coela- 
canth emerged  in  a shark  gill  net  off 
of  north  Sulawesi.  The  fish  died,  but 
not  before  Erdmann  was  able  to 
identify  it  The  new  find  is  reported 
in  the  Sept.  24  issue  of  Nature.  Erd- 
mann is  now  writing  a paper  on  the 
Indonesian  coelacanth  for  submis- 
sion to  Environmental  Biology  of 


Fishes , a journal  edited  by  U of  G 
University  professor  emeritus 
Eugene  Balon,  co-founder  of  the 
Coelacanth  Conservation  Council. 

Noakes  and  his  U of  G colleagues 
now  hope  to  see  a third  specimen 
eventually  surface  — one  whose  tis- 
sues might  be  analysed  here  at 
Guelph  just  as  samples  from  the  Af- 
rican population  were  studied  a few 
years  ago. 

“We’re  making  arrangements  to 
contact  Erdmann,  and  we’re  sending 
a sampling  kit  over  there,”  says  Prof. 
Jim  Bogart,  Zoology,  a herpetologist 
who  was  the  first  to  study  and  de- 
scribe the  chromosomes  of  the  Afri- 
can coelacanths  in  a paper  he 
co-authored  in  1994  with  Balon  and 
a South  African  colleague. 

That  paper  outlined  the  contro- 
versy among  scientists  over  which  of 
two  contenders  is  the  closest  descen- 
dant of  the  long-ago  ancestor  of  to- 
day’s land  animals  — the  lungfish  or 
the  coelacanth,  which  dates  back 
about  300  million  years. 

“I  tend  to  go  along  with  the  fossil 
record  suggesting  coelacanths  are 
closer  to  the  first  tetrapods  than  are 
lungfish,”  says  Bogart.  By  analysing 
the  chromosomes  of  an  Indonesian 


Take  40  wooden  picture  frames. 

Give  them  to  40  of  the  area’s 
most  prominent  artists. 

The  result  is  a creative  art  exhibi- 
tion and  an  unusual  auction  that  can 
bring  a little  art  into  your  home  and  a 
lot  of  art  into  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Proceeds  from  the  Nov.  7 
auction  of  these  40  “transformed 
frames”  will  benefit  the  art  centre’s 
acquisitions  budget. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre  has  hosted  an 
art  auction.  In  years  one  to  three,  it 
was  a joint  fund-raising  project  with 
the  River  Run  Centre.  Last  year’s 
transformed  frames  were  solicited 


specimen,  “we  could  compare  the 
two  populations  and  have  another 
data  point  to  compare  against  lung- 
fish and  other  ancient  fishes.” 

He  and  Noakes  also  hope  to  an- 
swer questions  that  have  surfaced 
along  with  the  newly  discovered 
population.  Do  the  African  and  In- 
donesian coelacanths  belong  to  dis- 
tinct species  or  are  they  widely 
separated  populations  of  a single 
species?  “My  guess  is  that  it’s  the 
same  species;  morphologically,  it 
looks  the  same,”  says  Noakes,  refer- 
ring to  the  telltale  pattern  of  white 
markings  on  the  Indonesian  speci- 
men’s brownish  body. 

And  if  it  is  the  same  species,  he 
says,  “how  can  you  have  a tiny  popu- 
lation in  one  place  and  a tiny  popula- 
tion in  another  and  nothing  in 
between?”  Perhaps  the  two  groups 
are  remnants  of  a once-widespread 
population.  Or,  what  is  equally  tan- 
talizing to  the  Guelph  biologists,  the 
“living  fossil”  might  be  found  to 
thrive  in  unexplored  deep-sea  loca- 
tions. 

“They  may  be  much  more  wide- 
spread than  people  think,”  says 
Bogart 


solely  by  the  art  centre  and  realized 
almost  $10,000  for  the  acquisitions 
budget. 

Contributions  to  the  1998  auc- 
tion are  currently  on  exhibit  at  the 
art  centre.  Many  of  the  artists  have 
participated  in  past  events,  some  for 
all  five  years.  Their  works  range  from 
watercolour  paintings  and  sculpture 
to  mixed  media. 

Tickets  for  the  Nov.  7 auction 
party  are  $35  and  are  available  at  the 
art  centre  information  desk.  A gala 
reception  with  appetizer  buffet  and 
live  jazz  begins  at  6:30  p.m.;  the  auc- 
tion begins  at  8 p.m.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  4850. 


Women  Theorists 
Gain  a Voice 

Editor  hopes  more  women  thinkers  will  be  incorporated 
into  curricula  of  sociology,  political  theory  courses 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Get  into  an  Artistic 
Frame  of  Mind 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  auctions  40  frames 
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IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992,  1993,  1994, 1995, 1996,  1997, 1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 
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Nut  Growing  Reaps  Financial  Rewards 

Simcoe  Research  Station  looks  at  developing  the  fledgling  nut  industry  in  Ontario 


There’s  A huge  market  for  exotic 
nuts  in  North  America  and  no 
reason  why  Ontario  can’t  grow  many 
of  the  lucrative  species  currently 
being  imported,  says  a U of  G 
researcher. 

From  the  performance  of  sample 
trees,  it’s  estimated  that  Ontario 
farmers  could  earn  $3,000  a year  per 
acre  by  growing  nut  species  such  as 
heart  nut,  sweet  chestnut,  filberts  and 
English  walnuts. 

A long-term  study  at  the  Simcoe 


Research  Station  is  looking  at  devel- 
oping the  fledgling  industry  — there 
are  currently  about  3,000  acres 
planted  with  nuts  in  Ontario  — by 
evaluating  species  and  monitoring 
disease  and  pest  problems. 

“Farmers  have  no  problem  selling 
nuts,”  says  A1  McKeown,  a research 
scientist  at  Simcoe.  "There’s  a lot  of 
interest  in  the  industry.” 

The  Simcoe  trials  are  evaluating 
three  different  species  of  Japanese 
heart  nut  and  finding  ways  to  im- 


prove the  establishment  of  the  grafted 
Chinese  chestnut  hybrid  Layeroka. 
Two  acres  at  the  station  are  planted 
with  four-year-old  trees  of  several  va- 
rieties of  these  species. 

Preliminary  findings  show  that 
heart  nut  establishes  well  in  southern 
Ontario’s  climate  and  will  produce  a 
light  crop  after  four  years.  A con- 
trolled evaluation  for  the  highest 
yielding  of  three  varieties  is  now  in  its 
second  year;  results  are  expected 
within  the  next  three  years. 


Simcoe  trials  of  grafted  chestnuts 
are  looking  at  the  effects  of  disease 
and  pest  control,  fertilizing  and 
mulching  on  yield  and  survival.  A soil 
fumigation  trial  will  determine  if 
pests  are  problematic,  and  two  fertil- 
ity rates  at  planting  will  determine  the 
best  formula  for  establishment  Saw- 
dust mulching,  at  two  bushels  per 
tree,  seems  to  have  a beneficial  effect, 
according  to  preliminary  findings, 
says  McKeown.  So  far,  the  trees  are 
not  prone  to  pests,  except  leaf  hopper, 


which  is  controllable,  he  says.  What 
appears  to  be  a form  of  graft  rejection 
remains  an  unsolved  problem  as  yet. 

Environmentally,  nut  trees  are  an 
ideal  crop  for  the  climate  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  says  McKeown.  If  they 
can  be  grown  organically,  growers 
could  tap  into  the  North  American 
market  and  develop  a viable  export 
market,  he  says. 

BY  MARGARET  BOYD 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Two  More  United  Way  Incentive  Draws  Planned 

Continued  from  page  1 


Win  a $50  gift  certificate  for  dinner 
at  the  Cafe  Greek  Garden  on  York 
Road.  Staff  in  Human  Resources 
are  selling  tickets  for  $2  each  or 
three  for  $5. 

Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
(EH&S)  will  hold  a 50/50  draw 
Dec.  3.  Tickets  are  50  cents  each  or 
three  for  $1  and  are  available  from 
Laura  Mann  or  Sandra  Campbell 
in  EH&S  or  from  Martina  Storey  in 
Human  Resources. 

Student  Housing  Services  has  a 
Party  of  Five  baseball  cap 
autographed  by  Neve  Campbell 
that  will  be  given  away  in  a raffle  in 
mid-November.  Tickets  are  $1  and 
are  available  at  any  residence  desk 
on  in  the  off-campus  housing 
office  in  Maritime  Hall. 

Canvassers  in  the  Office  of 
Research  have  50/50  draw  tickets 
for  sale. 

The  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  offers  coffee  and  a 
donut  for  a loonie  every 


Wednesday  morning,  and  there  is  a 
spare-change  jar  on  Cheryl 
Anderson’s  desk  in  Room  353.  Ask 
her  about  the  jelly  bean  guessing 
competition  and  a November  bake 
sale. 

• The  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  is  holding  a giant 
raffle.  Tickets  are  $1  each  or  three 
for  $2,  with  lots  of  prizes,  including 
truffles,  wine  and  an  original  pastel 
painting.  See  Kaye  Barrett  in  CSRC 
for  tickets. 

• The  Department  of  Food  Science 
will  hold  a silent  auction  in  the 
University  Centre  Nov.  2 to  4 from 
10  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  each  day. 

• The  Kemptville  College  United 
Way  committee  is  running  a 
“pay-what-you-pull”  raffle  for  a 
hockey  sweater,  and  plans  a rubber 
boot  canvass  and  luncheon  Oct.  30 
and  a “rural  roots”  sale  Nov.  6. 

The  first  United  Way  incentive 

draw  was  held  Oct.  22,  with  prize 
winners  listed  below.  Each  winner 
will  be  contacted  by  student  volun- 


teer Somer  Arthurs  with  instructions 
on  how  to  pick  up  the  prize.  There  are 
two  more  draws  to  come,  Nov.  1 2 and 
Dec.  7;  pledge  forms  received  by  Nov. 
12  can  still  be  entered  in  both  draws. 
Winners  in  the  first  draw  are: 

• 50-pound  bag  of  Yukon  Gold 
potatoes,  courtesy  of  Rick 
McGraw,  Environmental  Biology 
— James  Dickey,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences; 

• Hat,  Dino’s  Athletic  Wear  — 
Bruce  Ryan,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition; 

• $20  gift  certificate,  Guelph  Poultry 
Market  — Norman  Boreham; 

• $50  off  wine  making  on  premises, 
Wine  Not  — Robert  Liptrap; 


• Seven  coffee  coupons,  William’s 
Coffee  Pub  — John  Mabley, 
Development  and  Public  Affairs; 

• CD  sample,  Music  World  — 
Margaret  Agnew,  Human  Re- 
sources; John  Mark,  Security 
Services;  and  Sharon  Ballantyne, 
Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English; 

• Bagel  Basket,  Bagel  Schmagel  — 
Tracey  Alberico,  Human  Re- 
sources; 

• Free  wash,  set  and  blow  dry, 
Tangle’s  Hair  Design  — Gabriel 
Karl,  Physics; 

• Sand  animal  and  candle,  Merals 
Crafts  — Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences; 

• First  aid  kit,  Prime  Care  Pharmacy 
— Eleanor  Siefried; 

• $ 1 5 gift  certificate,  the  Stone  Store 
— Hoshang  Pesotan,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics; 

• T-shirt,  Wellness  Centre  — Emily 
Ashton; 

• Coffee  mug  and  coffee  coupons, 


Hospitality  Services  / William’s 
Coffee  Pub  — Carmeletta  Chilton; 

' Baseball  cap,  Hospitality  Services 
— Sylvia  Dassoy,  CBS  dean’s 
office; 

1 T-shirt,  Hospitality  Services  — 
John  Holbrook,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics; 

’ Bottle  of  homemade  maple  syrup, 
Jeff  Schieck,  Office  of  Research  — 
Elspeth  Newton; 

‘ T-shirt,  SPARK  Office,  Office  of 
Research  — Rosemarie  McHugh, 
Human  Resources,  and  John 
Derbyshire; 

• Fitness  tag,  Athletics  Centre  — 
Sharon  Anthony,  Registrarial 
Services; 

• Two-litre  container  of  ice  cream, 
Doug  Goff,  Food  Science  — 
Reginald  Limebeer, 

Bottle  of  Canadian  wine,  Brenda 
Whiteside,  Office  of  the  Provost 
— Joan  Johnston;  and 
Honey  package,  Pearl  Milne,  U of 
G Library  — Ernie  McFarland. 


Reach  the  University  of  Guelph 
with  your  advertising  message . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  calk 

Brian  Downey, 

Communications  & Public  Affairs 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 
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The  Vinyl  Cafe 

with  acclaimed  author  and  storyteller 

Stuart  McLean 

is  coming  to  the 

River  Run  Centre 

for  a CBC  Live -To-Tape 
performance  of  the  popular 

Vinyl  Cafe 
Christmas  Show 

Wednesday  December  2, 1998  ♦ 8:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  $24.50/$22.00  (taxes  included) 
Box  Office:  (519)  763  3000 
35  Woolwich  Street,  Guelph 

Special  Guests  Include: 

Ian  Bell,  Rick  Avery  and  Judy  Greenhill 
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ATOP  Will  Benefit  Programs  Across  Campus 


Continued  from  page  1 


with  hiring  new  faculty  and  will  “in- 
crease the  funding  base  for  the  Uni- 
versity that  can  be  used  to  support 
academic  quality  in  other  programs,” 
he  says. 

Noting  that  both  CIS  and  the 
School  of  Engineering  face  a shortage 
of  resources,  Campbell  says  the  pro- 
gram will  help  these  areas  without  af- 
fecting other  campus  units. 

Otten  says  he  and  his  engineering 
counterparts  from  around  the  prov- 
ince met  last  spring  with  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  representa- 
tives to  discuss  ways  to  boost  univer- 
sity enrolment  without  stretching 
schools  too  thinly. 

“We  said  we  can’t  take  any  more 
students  under  the  current  system 
unless  the  ministry  and  industry  are 
willing  to  kick  in  money.  That  meet- 


M.Sc.  and  PhD  student,  $10,000  per 
student  for  ongoing  master’s  degree 
enrolment  and  $15,000  for  ongoing 
enrolment  in  doctoral  studies.  No 
one-time  funding  will  be  provided 
this  year  under  the  graduate  compo- 
nent of  ATOP. 

“We’re  going  to  set  targets  to 
achieve  that  enrolment  increase  by 
2000/01,”  says  Prof.  Alastair 
Summerlee,  dean  of  graduate  stud- 
ies. That  will  mean  enrolling  an  extra 
20  to  30  graduate  students  at  Guelph, 
reversing  a recent  enrolment  decline. 

“This  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
number  of  students  we  had  in  engi- 
neering science  and  computing  a few 
years  ago,”  he  says. 

Institutions  committing  to  dou- 
bling enrolment  will  also  be  eligible 
for  one-time  funding  to  cover  related 
expansion  costs  such  as  construction 
and  renovation,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  additional  faculty  and  staff. 

For  these  expenses,  the  province  will 
provide  up  to  $9,800  for  every  addi- 
tional engineering  student  over  the 
established  base  and  up  to  $6,800  for 
every  new  entry-level  computing  sci- 
ence student. 

Up  to  $88  million  in  expansion 
funding  will  be  available  to  universi- 
ties from  1998  to  2000.  Universities 
will  be  expected  to  raise  matching 
amounts  from  industry. 

The  province,  which  has  ear- 
marked $ 1 50  million  over  three  years 
for  the  program,  hopes  to  encourage 
universities  and  colleges  to  supply 
more  graduates  to  head  off  a shortage 
of  skilled  workers  in  high-tech  fields. 

Summerlee  says  ATOP  funding 
will  benefit  U of  G beyond  these  spe- 
cific disciplines.  The  one-time  fund- 
ing will  permit  extra  teaching  spaces 
not  just  for  these  programs,  but  for 
programs  across  campus,  particu- 
larly in  the  sciences.  The  ongoing 
funding  will  cover  costs  associated 

—“TIRED  OF  THE  SAME  OLD  LINE? 
SAVE  UP  TO  60% 


ing  had  a lot  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  this  pro- 
gram.” 

At  Guelph,  plans  for  "doubling 
the  pipeline”  in  computing  science 
and  engineering  include: 

• Expanding  the  Thornbrough 
Building.  By  housing  classroom 
and  laboratory  space  for  both 
ES8(C  and  CIS  courses,  an 
extension  would  relieve  over- 
crowding in  engineering  and 
computing  facilities. 

• Hiring  more  faculty.  To  teach  twice 
as  many  students,  “we  would  need 
to  add  about  1 5 faculty,”  says  CPES 
dean  Bob  McCrindle.  Faculty  in 
both  CIS  and  the  School  of 
Engineering  now  total  about  30. 
Even  after  accounting  for 
ATOP-related  increases,  U of  G’s 


pertinent  programs  will  still  be 
dwarfed  by  those  of  other  Ontario 
universities.  Hiring  more  faculty 
would  enable  both  units  — and 
particularly  CIS,  which  provides 
computing  courses  to  all  Guelph 
engineering  students  — to  offer 
courses  more  frequently.  That  in 
turn  would  mean  greater 
scheduling  flexibility  for  under- 
graduates, especially  those  who 
need  to  juggle  classes  and  jobs. 

• Hiring  more  staff,  including 
technicians,  clerks  and  co-op 
education  liaison  staff. 

Stacey  predicts  that  Guelph  — 
and  other  universities  around  the 
province  — will  face  a challenge  in 
finding  enough  qualified  instructors 
to  support  these  expanded  programs. 
“The  real  problem  is,  can  we  get 


and  keep  faculty,  particularly  young 
faculty?  It’s  a really  good  time  to  be  a 
computer  scientist,  but  a really  bad 
time  to  be  a computer  science  depart- 
ment hiring  people.” 

Still,  she  and  Otten  point  to 
strengths  and  unique  aspects  of  Guel- 
ph’s computing  and  engineering  pro- 
grams, including: 

• U of  G researchers  have  developed 
niches  in  such  areas  as  neural 
networks,  biomedical  engineering 
and  computation; 

• relatively  small  programs  ensure 
that  undergraduates  get  direct 
access  to  faculty  members;  and 

• the  School  of  Engineering  has  the 
highest  female  enrolment  of  Cana- 
dian engineering  faculties  - 40  per 
cent  (double  the  national  average). 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


CFI  Project  Brings  Together  Leading 
Researchers  to  Enhance  Agroecosystems 

Continued  from  page  1 


and  function;  and  terrestrial,  aquatic 
and  space  environments. 

Under  the  project  headed  by 
Gillespie,  researchers  will  co- 
ordinate and  monitor  five  sites  rep- 
resenting a range  of  ecosystems  in 
Ontario.  The  group  will  study  green- 
house gases,  the  fate  of  nitrogen  in 
agricultural  systems,  agricultural 
gases  contributing  to  ozone  smog, 
water  quality,  food  safety  and  metals 
in  the  environment. 

The  funding  will  pay  for  satellite 
imagery,  analytical  facilities,  electro- 
analytical  instrumentation,  bioas- 
says for  pathogens  and  pesticides, 
X-ray  technology,  economic  and  so- 


cial analyses,  and  laser-based  spec- 
troscopy. 

“This  project  will  bring  together 
leading  researchers  in  these  areas 
and  will  allow  us  to  simulate  real  ag- 
ricultural production  systems,”  says 
Gillespie.  “There  is  a need  to  develop 
specifications  for  production  and 
good  farm  practices  that  will  ensure 
the  continuation  of  a high-quality 
food  supply  and  the  co-existence  of 
clean  natural  areas  with  highly  pro- 
ductive agricultural  lands.” 

Faculty  involved  are  Profs.  Brian 
Allen,  Mathematics  and  Statistics; 
Ralph  Brown,  Engineering;  Nigel 
Bunce  and  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry 


and  Biochemistry;  Iain  Campbell, 
Physics;  Les  Evans,  Michael  Goss, 
Beverley  Hale,  Bev  Kay,  Gary  Parkin, 
Richard  Protz,  George  Thurtell  and 
Paul  Voroney,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence; Andrew  Gordon,  Chris  Hall, 
Narinder  Kaushik,  Hung  Lee,  Mark 
Sears,  Keith  Solomon  and  John 
Sutton,  Environmental  Biology, 
Barry  Smit,  Geography;  Clarence 
Swanton,  Plant  Agriculture;  Glenn 
Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology;  and  A1 
Weersink,  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business. 

CFI  was  established  by  Ottawa  in 
1 997  with  a mandate  to  invest  in  in- 
frastructure for  research  and  devel- 


opment in  Canadian  universities. 
Investments  are  made  in  partnership 
with  private  and  voluntary  sectors, 
which  increases  the  potential  invest- 
ment amount  to  $2  billion.  This  is 
the  first  competition  for  infrastruc- 
ture funding  under  CFI’s  Institu- 
tional Innovation  Fund  and 
Regional/National  Facilities,  as  well 
as  the  first  awards  under  the  Re- 
search Development  Fund. 

In  this  competition,  35  Canadian 
universities,  hospitals  and  non- 
profit institutions  were  selected 
from  more  than  450  applications  for 
CFI  awards  from  the  various  funds. 
A total  of  $2 1 .6  million  was  awarded. 


WITH  OUR  FLAT  RATES 


RESIDENTIAL 

Installation  & Repair 
Telephone  Jacks, 
Wiring 

New  Construction 
Pre  Wire 
Fax,  Modem  For 
Home  Office 
1 Hearing  Impaired 
Devices 


16  YEARS  BELL  EXPERIENCE 

SALES  & SERVICE 

PHONEMASTER  SERVICES  LTD. 
www.phonemastef.cani 


823-9499 


BUSINESS 

• Installation  & Repair 

• New  & Used 
Telephone  Systems 

• Moves  & Upgrades 

• Computer  Network 
Cabling 

• Voice  Mail,  Paging 
Systems 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


Snowbird  Long  Term  Specials 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
fV^OId-Fashioned  Cleaning^/ 


1-800-663-9990 


THE  SDL  TERMINATOR 

...cleaning  at  a home  near  you! 

The  battle  has  just  begun  wiien  llie  terminator  arrives  on  the  sane.  With 
our  new  Stale-of-the-Art  Steamarlc  Cleaning  Equipment,  the  war 
against  dirt  is  asure  vrctoiy.  And.  when  the  dust  settles,  It  won’t  be  in  >our 
home!  For  all  your  carpel  and  upholstery  cleaning  needs, 
call  the  cleaning  professionals  at  (5 19)  836-7340  today.' 


* 1 

I 

* 1 
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“ Nobody  cleans  better  than  Steamatk.*” 

24  Hour  Emergency  Service  Residential  ft  Commercial 


Sovof&eW  rwojroi Ccuiiy.  WtntxiRepa)  . 


Royal  City  Travel 

To  serve  you  even  better 


Inc. 


✓ Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery  to  all  U of  G 
Departments 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 

✓ Corporate  Management  Reports 

✓ Customer  Care  Program 

"Travellers  24  Hour  Emergency  Service" 

✓ Senior  Corporate  Consultants 

</  A Full  Service  American  Express  Travel  Agency 


res@royalcitytravel.com 

763-3520 


Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  and  Norfolk) 

Ttawel  Agency 


AMERICA^! 


Representative 


ONT.LIC  #2716341 
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Apply  Early  for  Long-Term 
Out-of-Province  OHIP 


John  Deere  air  compressor,  Ext.  6126 
or  837-9438  after  5 p.m. 


Siamese  kitten,  male  sealpoint,  17 
weeks  old;  two-year  old  sealpoint 
male;  new  litter  to  go  Nov.  1,  six 
females,  lilac,  blue,  seal  and  seal/tor- 
tie  points,  one  male  sealpoint, 
856-9653. 


Hartland  Sweetheart  wood  cook- 
stove,  used  four  years  in  cottage, 
excellent  condition,  best  offer,  Ext. 
6387  or  send  e-mail  to  rcar- 
ley@uoguelph.ca. 


Child  Craft  baby  crib  and  change 
table/chest  of  drawers,  hardwood 
construction  with  walnut  finish, 
change  table  includes  three  drawers 
with  removable  tabletop;  Evenflo 
Happy  Camper  portable  day  crib, 
includes  mat,  cover  and  carrier,  Stu, 
Ext.  2101  or  send  e-mail  to 
stu@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


AST  386SX  laptop  and  dot  matrix 
printer,  WordPerfect  5.1,  great  for 
simple  word  processing,  send  e-mail 
to  jkirkland@ns.aps.uoguelph.ca. 


Maytag  built-in  dishwasher,  almond, 
12  years  old,  good  working  condi- 
tion; almond  stove  hood,  Carolyn, 
823-8548  evenings. 


Ruby  ring  with  six  diamonds,  several 
14-carat  gold  bracelets,  823-1857  or 
362-1857. 


Custom  dog  sketches  by  artist  spe- 
cializing in  lifelike  animal  sketches, 
827-1102. 


AVAILABLE 


Day  care  in  my  home,  Highway  24 
south  between  Guelph  and  Cam- 
bridge, 10  minutes  to  campus, 
Martine,  821-6790. 


Dog  care  in  my  home  while  you 
travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or  send  e-mail 
to  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Mandarin  Chinese  language  course, 
free,  Grade  9 to  adult,  821-4292. 


Piano  lessons  from  experienced 
teacher,  advance  at  your  own  speed, 
popular  music  for  all  ages,  824-1397. 


FOR  RENT 


On-campus  unfurnished  one- 
bedroom  apartments  for  Dec.  1 , must 
be  affiliated  with  University,  $651, 
$687  and  $691  a month,  Ext.  6884. 


Two-bedroom  semi-detached  cen- 
tury home  in  Fergus,  close  to  school 
and  downtown,  available  Dec.  1, 
$825  a month  inclusive,  843-6536. 


Upstairs  bedroom  in  quiet  home  at 
College  and  Janefield,  on  bus  route, 
short  walk  to  University,  shared 
kitchen,  dining  room,  bathroom, 
laundry,  $325  a month  inclusive, 
first  and  last  months’  rent  required, 
female  preferred,  824-1397. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  for 
short-term  accommodation,  fully 
equipped  kitchen,  TV,  VCR,  stereo, 
laundry,  Jacuzzi,  parking,  available 
Jan.  1,  $1,300  a month  inclusive, 
Carol,  823- 1 857  or  362- 1 857. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  Paris, 
France,  $840  a week;  furnished 
two-bedroom  holiday  home  in 
Antibes,  two  baths,  available  weekly 
and  monthly,  $500  to  $ 1 ,000  a week, 
depending  on  season,  836-6745 
until  Nov.  8,  941-775-4095  after. 


WANTED 


Used  treadmill,  must  be  in  excellent 
condition,  Norma,  Ext.  3605. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  mature 
area  of  Guelph  for  family,  Ext  2670 
or  send  e-mail  to  jgraham@ath. 
uoguelph.ca. 


Bird  feeder  stations  in  Guelph 
wanted  for  hygiene  survey,  leave 
name,  address  and  telephone 
number  at  Ext.  4236. 


Human  Resources  reminds 
employees  leaving  Canada 
temporarily  for  more  than  six 
months  that  they  should  apply  for 
OHIP  out-of-province  coverage 
three  months  before  leaving. 

A separate  Ministry  of  Health 
“change  of  information”  form  must 
be  completed  for  each  person  leav- 
ing the  country.  Forms  are  available 
from  Client  Services  in  Human  Re- 
sources at  Ext.  6598  or  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  Western  Region, 
1400  Weber  St.  E.,  Unit  2B,  Kitche- 
ner N2A  3Z8,  519-893-3966. 

If  the  Ministry  of  Health  declines 
the  application  or  limits  the  cover- 
age period,  employees  should  advise 
Human  Resources  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble before  leaving  Ontario. 

Employees  covered  by  U of  G’s 
extended  health-care  (EHC)  benefit 


Five  U of  G faculty  will  be 
featured  in  a noon-hour  lunch 
and  lecture  series  each  Monday  in 
November  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 

English  professor  Constance 
Rooke,  associate  vice-president 
(academic),  kicks  off  the  series  Nov. 
2 discussing  “Old  Age  and  Litera- 
ture.” Next  up  is  retired  English  pro- 
fessor Neil  Carson  on  “Theatre  in 
Canada”  Nov.  9,  followed  by  fine  art 


have  additional  travel  insurance  for 
medical  emergencies  while  out  of 
province,  conditional  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  OHIP  coverage.  A 
benefit  booklet  is  available  from  Cli- 
ent Services  and  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/HR/hrmanual/60 1 .htm. 

In  the  event  of  a medical  emer- 
gency outside  the  country,  employ- 
ees covered  by  the  EHC  benefit 
should  call  the  24-hour  medical 
emergency  number  on  the  back  of 
the  employee  benefits  card.  World 
access  co-ordinators  will  help  find  a 
medical  professional  and  arrange 
for  payment  co-ordination  between 
the  EHC  benefit  and  OHIP  for  eligi- 
ble medical  claims  over  $200.  If  the 
claim  is  less  than  $200,  employees 
should  obtain  receipts  and  call  Cli- 
ent Services  on  their  return  for  help 
in  obtaining  reimbursement. 


professor  Chandler  Kirwin  on  “Am  I 
a Man  Without  Learning?”  Nov.  16, 
landscape  architecture  professor 
Walter  Kehm  on  “Sacred  and  Spiri- 
tual Landscape”  Nov.  23  and  music 
professor  Howard  Spring  on  “Swing, 
the  Lindy  Hop  and  Other  Jazz  Tran- 
sitions” Nov.  30. 

Tickets  are  $6.50.  Order  a lunch  in 
advance  for  $10  or  bring  your  own. 
For  details,  call  763-3000. 


Lunch  and  Lecture  Series  Set 


The  Bookstore 

invites  you  to  attend  the 


Grand  Opening 


of  the 


“Your  campus  PC 
sales  and  services 
store . . . located  right 
in  the  bookstore" 


J 


University  of  Guelph 


Wednesday,  November  4,  from  11:15  to  1 p.m. 
to  a FREE  BARBECUE  in  Branion  Plaza 

FREE  TOTE  BAG  for  first  100  guests. 

_ a a ■ r— >— ■ ■ MB  ■ mmm  ■ £=>  ■ m bm  ■ ■■  ■ ■ m 

With'every  purchase  of  a new  hard  drive  ❖ Save  up  to  50%  off  installation  with  this  coupon. 




servicenter 


University  of  Guelph 


Coupon  must  be  presented  at  thedme  ofpurchase.  Offer  valid  untilNovemberJO,  1998 
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ARBORETUM 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


fg|V  E N 'I  S 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  launches  its  fall 
dinner  theatre  program  Nov.  7 at  the 
Arboretum  Centre  with  the  comedy 
When  the  Cat’s  Away  by  Johnnie 
Mortimer  and  Brian  Cooke.  Per- 
formances continue  Nov.  14,  21,  27 
and  28  and  Dec.  4,  5,  11,  12  and  19. 
Doors  open  at  6 p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $45  and  are  available 
at  Ext.  41 10. 


The  Arboretum  is  offering  a Hallow- 
een program  for  the  entire  family 
Oct.  30.  The  free  hour-long  program 
repeats  three  times  — at  6,  7 and  8 
p.m.  No  registration  is  required. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
will  auction  40  frames  transformed 
by  prominent  artists  into  works  of  art 
Nov.  7.  A reception  and  viewing 
begin  at  6:30  p.m.;  the  auction  is  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $35  and  are  available 
at  the  art  centre  information  desk. 


A national  touring  exhibition  of 
recent  work  by  artist  Eleanor  Bond 
opens  Nov.  12  at  the  art  centre.  Bond 
will  give  a gallery  talk  at  7:30  p.m.;  an 
opening  reception  begins  at  8 p.m. 
Sandra  Grant  Marchand  will  give  a 
curator’s  talk  on  the  exhibition  Nov. 
2 at  2:30  p.m.  The  show  continues 
until  Dec.  20. 


ATHLETICS 


U of  G’s  women’s  ice  hockey  team 
plays  at  Guelph  Oct.  29  against 
Toronto,  Nov.  3 against  York  and 
Nov.  12  against  Laurier.  Game  time  is 
7:45  p.m.  The  men’s  hockey  Gry- 
phons are  at  home  against  Toronto 
Nov.  5 at  7:30  p.m. 


In  Gryphon  volleyball,  Guelph  hosts 
Waterloo  Oct.  30  and  Windsor  Nov. 
4.  Times  are  6 p.m.  for  the  women’s 
game,  8 p.m.  for  the  men’s. 


The  men’s  basketball  team  plays  at 
Guelph  Nov.  8 against  Windsor  and 
Nov.  12  against  Saint  Mary’s.  Game 
time  is  8 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Oct  29  with  Duo  Concer- 
tante,  featuring  violinist  Nancy  Dahn 
and  pianist  Timothy  Steeves,  Nov.  5 
with  pianist  Alexander  Tselyakov  and 
Nov.  12  with  Victor  Coelho  on  the 
lute.  Concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  appreciated. 


It’s  “Showtime”  Nov.  14  as  the  U of  G 
Choir  performs  a fund-raising  con- 
cert to  raise  money  for  a U.S.  tour. 
The  concert  begins  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  Tick- 
ets are  $15  and  $10. 


CONFERENCE 


Graduate  students  in  the  Department 
of  Population  Medicine  host  the  1 3th 
annual  Canadian  Epidemiology, 


Biostatistics  and  Community 
Student  Conference  Oct.  30  and  Nov. 
1.  Registration  is  $25  in  advance,  $30 
at  the  door. 


LECTURES 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
cludes Nov.  4 with  Prof.  Michael 
Ruse,  Philosophy  and  Zoology, 
focusing  on  Darwinism  at  10  a.m. 
and  Gordon  Greene  discussing 
20th-century  Canadian  music  at  1:30 
p.m.  Lectures  are  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  University  professor 
emeritus  Leonard  Adams  explaining 
“Aspects  of  Martinican  History  and 
Politics”  Oct.  29  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  224. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
presents  Joseph  Polzer,  distinguished 
professor  of  art  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary,  offering  “Reflections 
on  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti’s  Peace  and 
War  Murals  in  the  Palazzo  Publico 
Siena”  Nov.  5 at  8:30  a.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 114. 


NOTICES 


“Somebodies,”  an  exhibition  of 
sculptures  by  students  of  Prof. 
Stephen  Schofield,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  runs  Nov.  2 to  Dec.  4 in  the 
University  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  An  opening  recep- 
tion will  be  held  Nov.  2 at  4 p.m. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
training  program  to  prevent  repeti- 
tive strain  at  computer  tasks.  An 
overview  of  the  program  is  slated  for 
Nov.  5 from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  UC  441. 
Cost  is  $20  general,  $5  for  U of  G stu- 
dents. Pick  up  registration  forms  at 
the  Connection  Desk  on  UC  Level  3. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext.  2662 
or  visit  the  Web  site  www.uoguelph/ 
-ksomers. 


The  Faculty  of  Environmental  Stud- 
ies and  Rural  Development  is  sub- 
mitting a bid  to  the  Victoria  Falls 
Environmental  Capacity  Enhance- 
ment and  Master  Plan  Project 
recently  announced  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency. 
Submission  deadline  is  Nov.  17.  The 
project  development  team  would  like 
to  receive  expressions  of  interest  and 
CVs  from  faculty  with  experience  in 
the  Victoria  Falls  area  who  believe 
they  could  make  a contribution  to  the 
project  Contact  international  project 
co-ordinator  John  Devlin  at  Ext. 
3290,  fax  to  821-9904  or  send  e-mail 
to  jdevlin@uoguelph.ca. 


Nov.  10  is  the  deadline  to  apply  for 
funding  from  U of  G’s  women’s  cam- 
pus safety  initiatives  fund.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  3000. 


The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  is  calling  for 
applications  for  its  1998/99  Awards 
for  Excellence  in  Internationaliza- 


tion. This  year  s categories  are: 
involving  students  in  internationali- 
zation, contribution  of  research  to 
internationalization,  curriculum 
change,  contribution  of  university 
international  development  projects 
to  internationalization,  and 
resources  for  internationalization 
efforts.  Submission  deadline  is  Nov. 
30.  Applications  must  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs  in  Day  Hall. 


The  next  Environmental  Science  and 
Technology  Alliance  Canada  dead- 
line is  Dec.  1.  Applications  must  be 
sent  by  e-mail.  For  information,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.sarnia.com/ 
groups/estac. 


The  College  of  Arts  continues  its 
Shirts  for  Scholarships  campaign, 
raising  money  to  fund  student  schol- 
arships through  sales  of  a college 
T-shirt  designed  by  high  school  stu- 
dent Parrish  Ley.  T-shirts  are  $15  and 
are  on  display  in  the  first-floor  corri- 
dor in  the  MacKinnon  Building.  To 
buy  a T-shirt,  call  Christine  Boyle  at 
Ext.  3135  or  visit  MacKinnon  447. 


Mines  Action  Canada,  a coalition  of 
non-governmental  development, 
peace,  health  and  disarmament 
organizations  concerned  with  the 
humanitarian  problems  caused  by 
land  mines,  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  in  land  mine  detec- 
tion and  removal  through  a research 
competition.  The  deadline  for  pre- 
liminary proposals  is  Nov.  30,  with 
final  papers  due  May  1,  1999.  For 
more  information,  call  Paul  Hannon 
at  613-234-6755,  fax  to  613- 
233-9028,  send  e-mail  to 
mfoster@web.net  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.ncrb.unac.org/landmines/ 
competition.html. 


SEMINARS 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy graduate  student  seminar  series  is 
Nick  Hontzeas  discussing  “An 
Advance  in  the  Immunodiagnosis  of 
Paragonomiasis”  Oct  29.  “Terri  - 
torality  in  Red  Squirrels”  is  the  topic 
of  Kara  Vlasman  Nov.  5.  The  semi- 
nars begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
168. 


The  Department  of  Economics  semi- 
nar series  continues  Oct.  30  with  Ross 
Finnie  of  StatsCan  and  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity discussing  “The  Effects  of 
Inter-Provincial  Mobility  on  Indi- 
viduals’ Earnings:  Panel  Model  Esti- 
mates for  Canada”  and  Nov.  6 with 
Chris  Worswick  of  the  University  of 
Melbourne  on  “Immigrant  Benefit 
Receipt:  Sensitivity  to  Choice  of  Sur- 
vey Years  and  Model  Specification.” 
The  seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  236. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  presents 
Kevin  Cockell  of  Health  Canada 
exploring  “How  Much  Is  Too  Much? 
Risk  Assessment  and  the  Determina- 
tion of  Tolerable  Upper  Limits  of 
Nutrient  Intake”  Nov.  2 and 
Stephanie  Atkinson  of  McMaster 


University  on  “The  Science  and  Poli- 
tics of  Harmonization  of  the  Dietary 
Reference  Intakes”  Nov.  9.  The  semi- 
nars begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence/Nutrition 141. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s Loaves  and  Fishes  Seminar 
series  continues  Nov.  3 with  Kristen 
Schirmer  of  the  University  of  Water- 
loo explaining  “Fish  in  a Flask:  Toxi- 
cology in  Cultured  Cells”  and  Nov. 
10  with  research  assistant  Leslie 
Barker,  Zoology,  on  “Lampreys 
Grow,  Have  Sex  and  Die.”  The  talks 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 
research  seminar  series  is  Prof.  Kevin 
Kelloway,  Psychology,  discussing 
“Work  and  Family”  Nov.  3.  On  Nov. 
10,  Truls  Ostybe  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  considers  "Eco- 
nomic Costs  of  Dementia.”  The 
seminars  are  at  2:30  p.m.  in  FACS 
103. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  John  Barnes  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  discussing 
“Poult  Enteritis  Mortality  Syndrome 
(Spiking  Mortality  of  Turkeys)  — 
Review  and  Current  Research”  Nov. 
3 at  3:30  p.m.  in  Pathobiology  101. 


Sharon  Morsink  of  the  University  of 
Milwaukee  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  seminar  series 
Nov.  3.  Her  topic  is  “Spinning  Neu- 
tron Stars:  How  Fast  Will  They  Go?” 
On  Nov.  10,  An-Chang  Shi  of  the 
Xerox  Research  Centre  of  Canada 
explores  the  “Nature  of  Anisotrophic 
Fluctuation  Modes  in  Ordered  Sys- 
tems.” The  seminars  begin  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  1 13. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  series  contin- 
ues with  Jonathan  Schmit  of  Nano- 
design Inc.  discussing  “Novel  Appro- 
ches  to  Drug  Discovery:  The  Origins 
and  Development  of  Nanodesign 
Inc.”  Nov.  3 at  3:15  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


Arboretum  director  Prof.  Alan 
Watson  is  guest  speaker  in  the  plant 
biology  seminar  series  Nov.  4,  dis- 
cussing “The  Ontario  Tree  Atlas: 
Where  Are  Ontario’s  Trees?”  Prof. 
Francois  Tardif,  Crop  Science, 
focuses  on  “Site-Specific  Weed  Man- 
agement: More  Than  Weed  Patch 
Spraying”  Nov.  17.  The  talks  run 
from  3 to  4:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series  con- 
tinues Nov.  5 with  Neil  Puente, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  explor- 
ing “In  Vitro  and  In  Vivo  NMR  Stud- 
ies of  Apoptotic,  Necrotic  and  Regen- 
erating Liver  in  Rodents”  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  presents 
Larry  Kenney  of  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity examining  “Aging  and  Cardio- 
vascular Repsonse  to  Heat  Stress” 
Nov.  9 at  9:30  a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141. 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  is 
offering  a number  of  workshops  on 
course  design  for  faculty  and  instruc- 
tional staff  in  November.  First  up  is 
“Jump  Start  Your  Web  Site  - Using  a 
Course  Template”  Nov.  4 at  1 p.m., 
followed  by  "Accommodating  Stu- 
dent Learning  Styles  in  Course  Design 
and  Delivery”  Nov.  5 at  10:30  a.m., 
"Effective  Design  for  the  Web”  Nov. 
10  at  10  a.m.,  “Copyright  Dos  and 
Don’ts  for  Teaching”  Nov.  1 1 at  10:30 
a.m.  and  “Course  Design:  On  Campus 
or  Online”  Nov.  12  at  1:30  p.m.  For 
more  information  or  to  register,  call 
Helen  Martin  at  Ext.  2973. 


THEATRE 


Drama  students  present  Shake- 
speare’s A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream , 
directed  by  Prof.  Ann  Wilson,  Nov.  9 
to  14  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Performances 
run  at  8 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and  7 
p.m.  Saturday.  Tickets  are  $6  Monday 
to  Wednesday  and  $8  Thursday  to 
Saturday. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  oral  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Claire  Moxon,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  is  Nov.  5 at  1 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  222.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Cloning  and  Expression  of  a 
Tomato  Hydroperoxide  Lyase  Gene.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Steven  Rothstein. 


The  final  MFA  thesis  defence  exhibi- 
tion and  examination  of  Michael 
Sparks,  Fine  Art  and  Music,  is  Nov.  1 1 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Zavitz  Gallery.  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Margaret  Priest 
and  Suzy  Lake. 


The  final  examination  of  Mehrdad 
Darvishvand  Taher,  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  School  of  Engineering,  is  Nov. 
13  at  8:30  a.m.  in  OMAFRA  207.  The 
thesis  is  “Virtual  Nozzle  for  Modelling 
Pesticide  Spray  Deposition  in  a Plant 
Canopy.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ralph 
Brown. 


Pianist  Clark  Bryan  performs  a bene- 
fit concert  for  Opportunity  Village 
Nov.  8 at  3 p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Tickets  are  $10  and 
are  available  at  the  door,  Carden 
Street  Music  Shop  and  Everlasting 
Impressions  Bookstore. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Nov.  3 at  8 p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church.  Guest  speaker  is  James 
Breithaupt,  discussing  the  “Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo-Guelph  Nexus.” 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  meets 
Nov.  10  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Westwood 
United  Church.  Guest  speaker  is 
Susan  Bush  of  Joseph  Schneider 
House. 


The  Guelph  Handweavers  and  Spin- 
ners Guild  holds  its  annual  show  and 
sale  Nov.  7 and  8 from  10  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  at  the  Wellington  County 
Museum  and  Archives. 
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AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  TWO 


Fine  art  professor  Jean  Maddison  tackles  the  controversial  issue  of  genetic  cloning  - a subject  she  finds 
both  fascinating  and  frightening  — in  a new  series  of  art  prints  based  on  months  of  research.  See  story  on 
page  « PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 


Social  Science,  Humanities 
Studies  Pay  Off  for  Grads 

Report  refutes  perception  that  college  is  more  valuable  than  a university  degree 


1 S~I  S SUP. 

2 STONE  ROAD  development 
proposal  discussed. 


4 THEY’RE  putting  their  money 
where  their  hearts  are. 


6 THE  GLOBAL  economy  blocks 
the  road  to  equality,  says 
Hopper  lecturer. 


7 EQUESTRIENNE  mounts 
fund-raising  effort  for  national 
dressage  team. 


8 United  Way  campus 
campaign  tops  60  per  cent 
of  goal. 

Student 

Health 

Services 

Officially 

Opens 

Student  Health  Services 
(SHS)  will  celebrate  the 
official  opening  of  its  new  location 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  Powell 
Building  Nov.  12  at  5 p.m.  On  hand 
will  be  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs)  Brian  Sullivan,  new 
SHS  director  Lynda  Davenport  and 
the  staff  of  the  clinic,  the  Wellness 
Centre  and  the  new  Health  and 
Performance  Centre,  which  is 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building.  Tours  of  the  facility  will 
run  from  4:30  to  7:30  p.m. 

SHS  relocated  to  the  Powell 
Building  last  winter  from  Macdon- 
ald Hall,  where  it  had  been  housed 
since  1967.  Former  SHS  director 
Jose  Robinson  co-designed  the  new 
clinic  with  Thomas  Nater  of  Parry 
Sound,  who  also  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  renovating  student 
health  facilities  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity and  Mohawk  College. 

The  building  project  was  super- 
vised by  a committee  made  up  of 
staff  and  student  representatives 
from  across  campus.  A management 
team  consisting  of  SHS  physician 
Margaret  White,  David  Copp  and 
Dick  Freeman  of  Athletics  and 
Helen  Murphy  of  Physical  Re- 
sources was  responsible  for  final 
completion  and  the  move. 


ANEW  REPORT  released  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  says  that  social  science  and 
humanities  programs  actually  make 
far  more  economic  sense  than  many 
have  been  led  to  believe. 

Graduates  from  these  disciplines 
find  jobs,  rise  through  the  workplace 
ranks  and  generally  earn  high  in- 
comes, according  to  the  58-page  re- 
port prepared  by  University  of 
British  Columbia  labour  economist 
Robert  Allen,  titled  The  Employabil- 
ity of  University  Graduates  in  the  Hu- 
manities, Social  Sciences  and 
Education:  Recent  Statistical  Evi- 
dence. 

The  report  refutes  recent  public' 
misperception,  widely  reported  in 
the  media,  suggesting  that  a college 
or  technical  education  is  more  valu- 
able than  a university  degree,  par- 
ticularly an  arts  or  social  science 
degree  (several  editorials  have  ap- 


peared to  counter  this  perception, 
written  by  a variety  of  sources  within 
higher  education). 

This  new  report  found  that 
among  university  graduates  aged  25 
to  29,  the  unemployment  rate  (5.8 
per  cent)  is  much  lower  than  that  for 
technical,  vocational  or  career  pro- 
gram graduates  (9.3  per  cent).  In  ad- 
dition, most  social  science/ 
humanities  graduates  work  in  a pro- 
fessional or  managerial  capacity  (50 
to  81  per  cent)  compared  with  a 24- 
to  35-per-cent  rate  for  technical  or 
vocational  diploma  holders.  Accord- 
ing to  Allen,  the  demand  for  univer- 
sity graduates  generally  in  the 
Canadian  economy  is  growing  at  a 
rate  comparable  with  the  supply. 

Response  to  the  report  on  cam- 
pus is  positive.  “Because  it  is  based 
on  solid  statistical  data,  this  report 
and  its  conclusions  should  send  a 
clear  message  to  those  who  presume 
that  science  and  technical  education 
are  the  only  keys  to  the  future  work- 


place,” says  Prof,  lain  Campbell, 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). “Social  science  and  arts 
programs  produce  creative 
leading-edge  thinkers  with  skills 
that  are  highly  pertinent  to  the 
workplace.  Those  skills  are  in  de- 
mand now  and  will  be  no  less  valu- 
able in  the  future." 

Prof.  Gerald  Manning,  acting 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts,  says 
the  report  “bears  out  what  we 
know  from  our  own  experience 
and  reinforces  what  we  believe 
about  the  importance  of  the  broad 
training  and  education  that  come 
from  the  various  humanities  and 
social  science  disciplines  and  from 
BA  degrees  themselves.” 

Using  census,  Statistics  Canada 
and  other  data,  Allen  discovered 
through  cost-benefit  analysis  that 
degrees  in  the  social  sciences,  hu- 
manities and  education  compare 
favourably  with  the  rates  of  return 
Continued  on  page  10 


Family 

Ties 

Child  studies  theory  and 
practice  merge  at  centre 


From  the  outside,  it  may  look 
like  a fairly  typical  child-care 
centre,  but  for  those  in  the  know, 
there’s  a good  reason  the  word 
“learning”  is  included  in  the  name 
of  U of  G’s  Campus  Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre  (CCLC).  And  with 
a memorandum  of  understanding 
signed  Nov.  10,  ties  between  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  (FRAN)  and 
the  centre  will  be  closer  than  ever. 

The  heart  of  the  partnership  is  a 
comprehensive  academic  program 
for  child  studies  students,  one  that 
merges  theory  with  practical  train- 
ing, with  activity  rooms  full  of  ener- 
getic children  complementing  the 
traditional  classroom  setting. 

Second-  and  third-year  students 
take  intensive  workshop  and  prac- 
ticum  courses  at  the  centre,  where 
they  can  put  into  practice  textbook 
lessons  learned  in  early  childhood 
development  courses.  FRAN  fac- 
ulty and  CCLC  teaching  staff  help 
students  design  and  implement  a 
curriculum  that  encourages  child- 
hood development  through  play- 
based  learning  activities,  combined 
with  first-hand  opportunities  to 
study  childhood  behaviour  and 
teacher-child  interaction. 

For  students,  it’s  a constantly 
evolving  learning  curve,  says  Judy 
Callahan,  director  of  child-care 
services.  “The  students  are  taught 
to  leam  for  themselves,  to  look  at 
their  own  performance,  to  take 
feedback  and  modify  their  behav- 
iour to  build  on  their  strengths. 
Students  become  self-directed,  they 
leam  for  themselves.  This  is  at  the 
core  of  a learner-centred  experi- 
ence.” 

Prof.  Kathleen  Brophy  teaches 
60  second-year  students,  with  three 
CCLC  staff  teachers  as  teaching  as- 
sistants. Students  discuss  current 
issues  such  as  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  organization  manage- 
ment and  the  latest  teaching  strate- 
gies and  philosophies.  They  are 
assigned  research  projects  at  the 
centre,  including  observations  of 
child  social  interaction,  relation- 
ships with  peers,  conflict  resolution 
and  attention  span. 

In  the  third-year  practicum,  stu- 
dents organize  activities  and  super- 
vise children  in  one  of  three  areas  in 
the  centre.  Each  week,  the  students 
plan,  arrange  and  evaluate  learning 
Continued  on  page  3 
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C AN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


“The  China  Buffet  King’s  enormous  selection  in 
drinks  and  food  makes  it  a good  stop...” 

The  Quelph  Mercury 


Buffet  King 

#4  SIAM 


450  Seat  Buffet  Style  Restaurant  Serving  1 50  Items 


Largest  Authentic  Chinese,  International  and 
the  ONLY  Japanese  Buffet  in  Guelph* 


All  You  Can  Eat  Buffet 


Lunch  From  $6.49  and  Dinner  from  $L1.99 


Take  Out  Menu  and  Catering  Available 


Free  Delivery  or  1 0%  off  on  cash  pick-up  orders  | 

* Japanese  Cuisine  served  from  Friday  to  Sunday  and  holidays  only  I 


255  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.  • 822-3333 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Potato-Leek  Phyllo  Rolls 

• Moroccan  Lemon  Chicken 

• Black  Bean  Burritos  • Vegetarian  Chili 

STOREMADE  SOUPS 

• Carrot  & Dill  • Roasted  Garlic  & Potato 

• Creamy  Autumn  Harvest  Vegetable  • Tuscan  3 Bean 

“ Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


U01G 

Slone  Rd 

1 

★ Kortnahi 

U of  G’s  Stone  Road  Proposal 
Discussed  at  Public  Session 

Mixed-use  application  represents  33-per-cent  reduction  in  retail  commercial  space 


CLOSE  TO  200  people,  including 
U of  G faculty,  staff  and 
students,  attended  a downtown  Nov. 
5 public  information  session  on  U of 
G’s  revised  mixed-use  research  park 
extension/retail  commercial  appli- 
cation to  lease  University  lands  on 
Stone  and  Edinburgh  roads.  A 
second  on-campus  panel  discussion 
is  planned  for  Nov.  26  at  7 p.m.  in 
the  University  Centre  courtyard. 

U of  G’s  application  has  been 
considerably  modified  and  down- 
sized since  a joint  Hammerson/Uni- 
versity  application  was  denied  at  city 
council  last  year,  at  the  same  time 
council  denied  a proposal  for  devel- 
opment in  the  city' s north  end. 

The  downsized  mixed-use  pro- 
posal, which  is  being  filed  by  U of  G 
alone,  is  expected  to  go  before  city 
council  in  January.  A second  pre- 
liminary Ontario  Municipal  Board 
(OMB)  hearing  will  be  held  in  Feb- 
ruary after  the  council  discussion.  If 
necessary,  the  revised  mixed-use  ap- 
plication will  proceed  to  a full  eight- 
week  OMB  hearing  scheduled  for 
May. 

The  key  difference  in  the  new  ap- 
plication is  that  it  is  for  mixed  use. 
The  retail  component  has  been 
downsized  33  per  cent,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  leased  land  designated 
for  office/research  park  and  possibly 
residential  space.  Funds  from  the 
lease  of  this  land  will  be  invested  in 
the  University  of  Guelph  endow- 
ment fund,  and  the  proceeds  will  be 
used  for  strategic  investments  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  University 
in  times  of  continued-  government 
cutbacks  to  its  operating  funds. 

The  revised  mixed-use  applica- 
tion consists  of  the  relocation  of  two 
existing  south-end  stores  — Cana- 
dian Tire  and  Zellers  — representing 
a reduction  in  retail  commercial 
space  from  28  acres  to  19  acres,  a 
33-per-cent  reduction  in  acreage;  a 
6.6-acre  office/research  park  exten- 
sion; and  a substantial  reduction  in 
the  proposed  number  of  residential 
units  if  the  residential  component 
remains  in  the  final  plan. 

The  original  application  with 
Hammerson  consisted  of  a 390,000- 
square-foot  “power  centre”;  the  re- 
vised application  is  for  the  relocation 
of  the  existing  south-end  Canadian 
Tire  store  and  the  Zellers  store  cur- 
rently in  Stone  Road  Mall.  The  total 
square  footage  of  retail  space  in  the 
downsized  application  is  260,000, 
down  from  the  original  390,000. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has 
advised  Guelph  Mayor  Joe  Young 
that  it  will  open  a new  Bay  in  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  Zellers, 
contingent  on  the  Zellers  relocation. 
This  would  be  one  of  only  two  major 
department  stores  in  Guelph,  the 
other  being  Sears.  Studies  have 
shown  that  many  Guelph  residents 
are  travelling  to  other  cities  to  shop. 
The  new  Bay  and  the  relocated  Ca- 
nadian Tire  and  Zellers  will  support 
the  family  shopping  needs  of  the 
rapidly  growing  south  end. 

The  6.6-acre  office/research  park 
extension  will  support  U of  G’s  re- 


search strength  and  growth,  includ- 
ing plans  for  the  agri-food/ 
biotechnology  quality  cluster.  The 
remainder  of  the  site  may  be  devel- 
oped for  residential  uses,  based  on 
advice  the  University  receives  on  the 
best  approach  to  preserving  the 
Dairy  Bush.  The  University  is  con- 
sulting with  researchers  on  campus 
to  ensure  that  the  Dairy  Bush  is  pro- 
tected and  is  prepared  to  further 
modify  the  application  based  on  the 
outcome  of  these  consultations. 

During  the  Nov.  5 session,  the 
University  was  questioned  about  its 
involvement  in  leasing  these  lands 
and  filing  this  retail  commercial  ap- 
plication. University  spokesperson 
Darlene  Frampton,  director  of  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs,  told 
the  audience  of  the  University"  s need 
to  manage  its  assets  wisely,  especially 
given  the  current  fiscal  climate. 

“The  University  is  operating  in  a 
financial  climate  that  has  seen  a 25- 
per-cent  cut  to  our  operating 
grants,”  she  said.  “Years  of  govern- 
ment cutbacks  to  universities  mean 
Ontario  currently  ranks  10th  out  of 
10  provinces  in  per  capita  funding.” 

While  the  University  continues 
to  press  for  restored  public  funding 
— the  preferred  option  — resources 
must  be  generated  to  protect  the 
University’s  fiscal  condition  and 
support  investment  in  strategic 
needs.  The  funds  the  University  ob- 
tains from  leasing  this  land  will  be 
invested  in  the  University’s  Heritage 
Fund.  Endowment  proceeds  are 
used  for  strategic  investments  for 
which  there  are  no  operating  funds. 
This  money  is  critical  to  maintaining 
the  institution’s  quality.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  some  $5.8  million 
has  been  distributed  from  these 
funds,  without  which  reallocation  or 
cuts  would  have  been  required. 

Asked  for  examples  of  these  stra- 
tegic investments,  Frampton  cited 
TRELLIS,  a tri-university  integrated 
library  system  that  gives  students  ac- 
cess to  the  library  collections  of  U of 
G,  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a 
total  of  7.5  million  items.  “This  saves 
these  three  institutions  millions  of 
dollars,”  she  said. 

Frampton  also  cited  the  costs  of 
academic  restructuring  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  University’s  stu- 
dent information  and  financial 
information  systems,  both  of  which 
are  critical  University  systems  that 
were  not  Year  2000  compliant 

Student  members  of  the  audience 
questioned  why  these  funds  would 
not  be  used  for  financial  aid.  Framp- 
ton noted  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
University’s  general  endowment 
fund  is,  in  fact,  earmarked  for  finan- 
cial aid  and  that  this  fund  has  grown 
considerably  in  recent  years,  thanks 
in  part  to  the  ACCESS  campaign. 

“The  strategic  investments  from 
the  Heritage  Fund  also  benefit  stu- 
dents because  of  the  improvements 
to  the  library,  the  student  informa- 
tion system  and  facilities,”  she  said. 

The  University  was  also  ques- 
tioned on  the  effects  of  this  applica- 
tion on  the  downtown  core.  In 


response.  University  planners  said  U 
of  G supports  a strong  and  vibrant 
downtown  core  and  sees  the  modi- 
fied application  for  the  south  end  of 
the  city  as  complementary  to  the  vi- 
sion for  the  downtown  core. 

U of  G’s  president  “is  very  sup- 
portive of  the  Friends  of  Guelph 
proposal  for  the  downtown  core, 
and  the  University  participated  in 
and  supports  the  city/chamber  stra- 
tegic development  plan,”  said 
Frampton.  “But  we  also  recognize 
that  there  is  a vibrant  and  growing 
south  end  of  the  city.  A relocated 
Canadian  Tire  and  Zellers  and  a new 
Bay  store  in  the  Stone  Road  Mall  will 
generate  significant  tax  revenue  for 
the  city  and  will  provide  new  jobs. 
These  stores  will  not  keep  people 
from  going  downtown  to  shop;  they 
will  keep  people  from  leaving 
Guelph  to  shop  in  Cambridge  and 
Kitchener  and  will  keep  retail  dollars 
in  our  city.” 

Consultant  Doug  Annand,  an 
economist  with  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers,  said  the  proposed  retail 
development  alone  would  provide 
350  new  jobs  in  the  Guelph  commu- 
nity. In  addition,  said  Frampton,  the 
research  park  component  would  be 
tied  closely  to  the  agri-food  sector, 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  sectors  in 
the  local  economy,  with  a job- 
creation  rate  that  is  forecast  to  climb 
50  per  cent  — creating  2,000  new 
jobs  — in  the  next  decade. 

In  response  to  concerns  that  U of 
G may  need  this  land  to  support  fu- 
ture expansion,  it  was  noted  that 
this  is  not  core  land.  The  University 
is  preserving  core  lands  for  future 
academic  expansion.  The  campus 
master  plan  indicates  that  Guelph 
has  enough  land  to  support  the 
maximum  desired  future  growth  (to 
15,000  students)  while  preserving 
green  space  on  campus. 
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Partnership  Will  Benefit  Many 


In  the  Campus  Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre’s  play  hospital,  pint-sized  medical  specialists  Diane  Wu  and 
Graeme  St.  Clair  consult  with  centre  director  Judy  Callahan,  left,  and  instructional  services  director  Barbara 
Stuart  over  the  prognosis  of  their  patient,  child  studies  student  Krista  Dean.  PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Continued  from  page  1 


LAPTOP  SECURITY 
URGED  ON  CAMPUS 

Two  break-ins  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  over  Hal- 
loween weekend  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  small 
amounts  of  cash  and  a 
laptop  computer.  Keith 
McIntyre,  director  of 
Security  Services,  says  the 
theft  underscores  the 
need  to  keep  laptops 
secure.  “Do  not  leave  a 
laptop  out  in  the  open  at 
any  time  unattended,”  he 
says.  McIntyre  also 
reminds  staff  and  faculty  to  be 
aware  of  any  unfamiliar  persons 
or  anything  unusual  occurring  in 
their  area  and  to  report  such 
incidents  immediately  to  Secu- 
rity Services.  He  notes  that  any 
unit  on  campus  can  ask  Security 
Services  to  do  a security  assess- 
ment of  an  area  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  improving 
security. 


DONATIONS  SOUGHT 
FOR  HURRICANE  VICTIMS 

Donations  in  support  of  Red 
Cross  humanitarian  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  Hurricane 
Mitch  in  Central  America  can  be 
made  directly  to  the  Red  Cross  at 
its  office  at  1 5 Yarmouth  St.  or  to 
the  Collaborative  International 
Development  Studies  office 
located  in  Room  704  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building,  Ext.  8966. 
The  Red  Cross  will  issue  tax 
receipts. 


RUGBY  TEAMS  SCORE 

U of  G’s  Gryphon  rugby  teams 
swept  the  Ontario  University 
Association  rugby  championship 
games  Nov.  7 on  campus.  The 
women’s  team  won  the  opening 
match  20-8  over  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  Mustangs  to 
earn  their  fifth  straight  provin- 
cial title  and  a trip  to  the  first- 
ever  national  rugby  champion- 
ship to  be  held  Nov.  12  to  15  at 
McM  aster.  The  men’s  team  fol- 
lowed up  with  a 13-11  win  over 
the  Mustangs  to  claim  their  first 
championship  win  since  1974. 


U OF  G SHOWS  AT  THE 
ROYAL  WINTER  FAIR 

Visitors  to  the  U of  G display  at 
this  year’s  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter  Fair  in  Toronto  will  learn 
about  the  broad  range  of  educa- 
tional programs  available  at 
Guelph  and  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  Alfred,  Ridgetown  and 
Kemptville.  The  display  also  fea- 
tures profiles  of  recent  alumni 
and  career  opportunities  in  the 
agri-food  industry.  The  fair  con- 
tinues until  Nov.  14. 


A FAIR  TO  REMEMBER 

The  24a  annual  Fair  November, 
an  exhibition  and  sale  of  fine 
Canadian  crafts,  is  expected  to 
draw  more  than  35,000  people  to 
the  University  Centre  Nov.  19  to 
22.  Featuring  the  work  of  more 
than  80  artisans,  the  show  runs 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m;  Thursday  and 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Satur- 
day and  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sun- 
day. Admission  is  free. 


centres  where  children  build  with 
blocks;  practise  using  tools  like  scis- 
sors, pencils  and  paint;  explore  sci- 
entific concepts  like  magnetism;  or 
pretend  to  be  grown  up  in  the  dra- 
matic play  area.  Besides  working  di- 
rectly with  children,  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  interact  with  parents. 
One  way  this  is  accomplished  is  by 
having  students  write  a message  to 
the  parents  each  week  in  their  child’s 
“communication  book.” 

“We’re  trying  to  teach  students  to 
present  children  with  activities  at 
their  own  level,  activities  that  en- 
courage development,"  says  Barbara 
Stuart,  CCLC’s  director  of  instruc- 
tional services  and  a FRAN  teacher. 
“The  students  are  doing  sophisti- 
cated work  through  the  medium  of 
play.  It  looks  easy,  but  it  isn’t  — the 
activities  they  develop  are  the  basis 
for  that  future  adult’s  critical  func- 
tions; they  serve  as  the  foundations 
of  language  and  mathematics.” 

To  study  behaviour  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible,  Stuart  and 
Callahan  can  work  with  child  studies 
students  inside  two  observation 
booths  fronted  by  one-way  mirrors 
that  look  into  the  toddler  and  pre- 
school rooms,  allowing  uninter- 
rupted viewing  of  interaction 
between  children  as  well  as  between 
children  and  their  teacher. 

The  FRAN  partnership  with  the 
CCLC  has  advantages  for  everyone 
involved.  “It’s  special  what  we  do 
there,”  says  FRAN  chair  Donna 
Woolcott.  “We  have  students  work- 


UOF  G’S  SPRING  SEMESTER  is 
the  subject  of  a survey  being 
sent  out  this  month  to  all  students. 
The  survey  is  the  first  part  of  a spring 
semester  promotion  campaign  that 
will  also  include  classroom  visits, 
advertising  and  information  displays 
around  campus. 

“We’re  looking  for  ways  to  in- 
crease awareness  among  students 
about  on-campus  and  distance  edu- 
cation courses  available  in  the 


ing  directly  with  children  in  a real- 
world  environment  We  have  col- 
laboration between  different  parts  of 
the  University  and  with  parents  and 
the  local  community.  Plus,  children 
are  not  only  being  cared  for,  but  they 
are  also  being  exposed  to  educa- 
tional programs.  So  we  have  a real 
‘value-  added’  child-care  centre, 
which  is  why  the  ‘learning’  is  there  in 
the  centre’s  name.” 

Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic),  says  the 
partnership  is  “yet  another  exciting 
and  successful  element  of  our  recent 
restructuring.  It  is  one  that  provides 
our  students  with  the  chance  for  im- 
mediate application  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  class.  And  its  ties  to 
the  community  are  very  valuable.” 
Working  at  the  centre  can  be  a 
challenge  for  the  students,  says 
CCLC  kindergarten  teacher  and 
course  teaching  assistant  Karen 
Dykstra.  “The  students  learn  that 
these  children  are  here  all  day  long. 
This  is  real  life,  and  they  have  to  plan 
one  week’s  activities  for  a certain 
area  of  the  room,  and  the  planning 
continues  for  eight  weeks.”  Dykstra 
should  know.  Besides  being  a CCLC 
staff  member  since  1990,  she  is  a 
graduate  of  the  child  studies  pro- 
gram. 

Since  1996  when  the  co-operative 
partnership  was  established,  FRAN 
and  the  CCLC  have  sought  other 
ways  to  tie  their  strengths  more 
closely  besides  the  second-  and 
third-year  courses.  Prof.  Leon 


spring,”  says  graduate  studies  dean 
Alastair  Summerlee,  chair  of  the  En- 
rolment Management  Committee. 
“We  also  want  to  find  out  what  stu- 
dents want  in  terms  of  course  format 
and  delivery.  The  results  of  this  sur- 
vey will  help  us  develop  a spring  se- 
mester that  matches  our  students’ 
needs.” 

Developed  by  Registrarial  Serv- 
ices in  conjunction  with  the  EMC, 
the  survey  will  ask  students  what 


Kuczynski  teaches  a fourth-year 
laboratory  course  on  systematic  ob- 
servational methods  using  the 
CCLC’s  observation  booths,  a pro- 
gram that  will  soon  be  expanded  as  it 
becomes  compulsory  for  child  stud- 
ies students.  And  when  the  CCLC  re- 
cruits its  2 Vi  teaching  assistants  each 
year,  it  does  so  where  possible  from 
the  child  studies  co-op  program. 

For  parents  and  children,  one 
benefit  of  the  FRAN-CCLC  partner- 
ship is  a much  higher  adult-to-child 
ratio  on  site.  “That  means  there’s  al- 
most always  an  adult  who  can  be  re- 
sponsive to  a child’s  needs  and 
comforts,”  says  Stuart  “That’s  very 
important  because  we  know  from  re- 
search that  teacher  availability  sup- 
ports child  development  and 
learning.” 

Callahan  adds  that  the  stakes  for 
the  CCLC  are  significantly  higher 
than  just  having  more  help  with  the 
kids.  “First,  having  access  to  all  the 
expertise  of  FRAN  faculty  is  a real 
plus  and  helps  us  keep  up  with  the 
latest  research  and  theory  develop- 
ments. It  also  provides  us  with  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  staff 
development.” 

Dykstra  agrees:  “Being  a teaching 
assistant  is  a nice  change  and  also 
good  professional  development.  It 
also  makes  us  sit  down  and  relearn 
what  we  do,  to  encapsulate  what  we 
do  here  every  day,  so  that  we  can 
teach  it  to  students.  In  turn,  this 
gives  us  new  ideas.” 


they  know  about  Guelph’s  spring  se- 
mester and  what  factors  affect  their 
decision  to  enrol  or  not  enrol  in 
spring  courses.  They  will  also  be 
asked  which  course  formats  and 
study  modes  would  best  suit  their 
needs. 

Summerlee  says  the  results  of  the 
survey  will  be  available  in  early  De- 
cember and  will  be  shared  with 
deans  to  help  academic  departments 
with  their  planning  for  spring. 
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BONDAR  JOINS  CANADIAN 
MEDICAL  HALL  OF  FAME 

Former  astronaut  Roberta 

Bondar,  a 1968  graduate  of  OAC 
and  recipient  of  an  honorary 
degree  from  Guelph  in  1990,  was 
named  to  the  Canadian  Medical 
Hall  of  Fame  in  October,  joining 
the  ranks  of  such  distinguished 
Canadians  as  Frederick  Banting, 
Charles  Best  and  Norman 
Bethune.  Bondar  is  currently 
CIBC  Distinguished  Professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Kinesiology  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 


HAFA  STUDENTS  HONOURED 

U of  G’s  hotel  and  food  admini- 
stration students  captured  seven 
national  entrance  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  Canadian  Hospi- 
tality Foundation.  Tne  recipients 
are  Kimberley  Greer,  Wil  Leung, 
Anish  Mehra,  Amanda 
Malkiewich,  Tiana  Rose,  Kim 
Saunders  and  Julianna 
Schiavinatto.  The  awards  were 
presented  at  the  foundation’s 
annual  ball  in  Toronto  last 
month. 


BRYDON  SPEAKS  IN  SPAIN 

Prof.  Diana  Brydon,  director  of 
the  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English,  gave 
an  invited  lecture  on  “Contested 
Contact  Zones:  Canadian  and 
Postcolonial  Studies”  at  the 
lOth-anniversary  conference  of 
the  Spanish  Association  for 
Canadian  Studies  in  Cadiz,  Spain, 
in  October.  She  also  led  a seminar 
on  the  poetry  of  Jeannette  Arm- 
strong and  Thomas  King  during 
Canada  Day  at  the  University  of 
Huelva  and  delivered  a lecture  on 
“Canadian  National  Narratives: 
Reconfiguring  Desire  and  Guilt” 
at  the  University  of  Cordoba. 


PROJECT  DIRECTORS  GATHER 

Five  U of  G consortia  were  repre- 
sented at  this  year’s  joint  annual 
project  directors’  meeting  for  the 
Canada-European  Community 
Program  for  Co-operation  in 
Higher  Education  and  Training 
and  the  Program  for  North 
American  Mobility  in  Higher 
Education.  Attending  from 
Guelph  were  Profs.  Val  Davidson 
and  Isobel  Heathcote,  Engineer- 
ing; Prof.  David  Swayne,  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science; 
Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences; and  Prof.  Michael  Moss, 
Environmental  Sciences.  Swayne 
organized  and  chaired  the  meet- 
ing with  Ralf  Denzer  of  Germany. 


SUMMER  READING 
PROGRAM  FOCUS  OF 
NATIONAL  WORKSHOP 

Mildred  Eisenbach  of  the  Office 
of  First-Year  Studies  presented  a 
workshop  at  a recent  conference 
of  the  National  Orientation 
Directors’  Association  (NODA) 
in  Texas.  She  spoke  on  “Beyond 
the  Fun  and  Games  of  Fall  Orien- 
tation: The  Summer  Reading 
Program.”  Ontario  co-ordinator 
of  NODA  since  1991,  Eisenbach 
was  nominated  chair  of  the  Cana- 
dian Network  for  NODA  in 
October. 


BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 

Spring  Semester  Survey  Planned 
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They’re  Putting  Money  Where  Their  Hearts  Are 


Two  faculty  in  different  comers  of  the  campus  share  a belief  in  supporting  their  own  students 


A 1997  master’s  graduate  in  fine  art,  Cora  Cluett,  left,  reaped  the  benefits  of  Annual  Fund  gifts  to  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  when  her  work  was  critiqued  by  a visiting  curator  and  later 
shown  in  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  Canadian  art  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  At  right,  OVC  student  Kathryn  Atkinson  attends  to  a patient  in  the  small-animal  intensive-care  unit,  which 
was  remodelled  and  enlarged  in  1997  after  OVC  staff  identified  a need  and  private-sector  donors  responded  to  fund  the  project. 

PHOTOS  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE  AND  TRINA  KOSTER 


Artists  need  to  talk  to  other 
artists.  That’s  the  basic 
premise  behind  Prof.  Margaret 
Priest’s  efforts  to  maintain  a fund  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
that  is  used  to  pay  the  honoraria  and 
travel  expenses  of  visiting  artists  and 
other  art  world  figures.  She  started 
the  fund  several  years  ago  with 
donations  from  a number  of  art 
lovers  and  businesspeople.  Her  own 
annual  gift  to  the  University  goes 
direcdy  into  this  fund. 

Across  campus  in  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital,  intensive-care 
unit  (ICU)  director  Karol  Mathews 
says  she  is  also  looking  out  for  her 
own  little  comer  of  the  world. 

“I  know  the  University  has  major 
funding  priorities  and  that  every  de- 
partment on  campus  needs  money, 
but  you  can  actually  feel  and  see 
what’s  needed  in  your  own  area,” 
she  says.  Mathews  requests  that  her 
annual  gift  to  U of  G go  back  into 
OVC  because  she  knows  she’ll  be 
able  to  see  where  it’s  spent  and  the 
improvement  it  makes. 

Priest  and  Mathews  may  not  re- 
alize it,  but  they  are  also  seizing  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  needs  of 
their  comers  of  the  University  better 
known  and  potentially  better  sup- 
ported by  other  people  who  give  to 


the  Annual  Fund.  That  opportunity 
is  tied  to  the  way  vice-president  John 
Mabley  and  his  staff  in  Development 
and  Public  Affairs  are  counting  the 
dollars  . . . and  to  human  nature. 

Recent  improvements  to  the  elec- 
tronic records  database  will  help  fu- 
ture targeted  counting  and  reporting 
of  campus  gifts,  says  Mabley.  As 
Priest  and  Mathews  demonstrate, 
many  donors  want  to  apply  their 
charitable  dollars  where  they  have  a 
personal  interest  and  believe  the 
money  will  do  the  most  good. 

“I  think  visitors  are  essential  in 
fine  art,"  says  Priest.  “Students  need 
models,  beginning  with  their  peers, 
senior  students,  graduate  students, 
faculty  and  local  artists  and  expand- 
ing to  include  celebrated  artists  from 
all  over  the  world.”  Sh’e  wants  her 
students  to  see  each  level  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  artistic  talent,  and  “I’m  trying 
to  raise  money  so  that  we  can  get  the 
peak  of  that  pyramid  coming 
through  once  in  a while.” 

The  opportunity  to  discuss  their 
work  with  a major  figure  in  the  art 
world  can  galvanize  students  and 
faculty  alike,  says  Priest.  And  in  the 
case  of  1997  master’s  graduate  Cora 
Cluett,  it  can  help  launch  a career.  At 
the  end  of  her  master’s  program, 
Cluett  received  U of  G’s  Governor 


General’s  Gold  Medal,  but  that  hon- 
our may  be  second  in  her  mind  to 
having  her  work  critiqued  by  visiting 
curator  Jessica  Bradley.  Bradley  took 
some  of  Cluett’s  paintings  from  Za- 
vitz  Hall  on  to  the  international  stage 
at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  where 
Bradley  is  responsible  for  contempo- 
rary Canadian,  American  and  Euro- 
pean art. 

“That  was  a pretty  amazing  op- 
portunity for  a university  student,” 
says  Priest.  After  graduation,  Cluett 
taught  briefly  on  campus  and  is  now 
teaching  and  exhibiting  in  Scodand. 

Without  fund-raising,  the  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music  would  not  be 
able  to  offer  end-of-term  critiques, 
Priest  says. 

Making  people  more  aware  of  the 
Universit/ s many  needs  — whether 
they  be  visiting  artists  or  veterinary 
surgical  equipment  — is  one  way  of 
increasing  overall  giving.  It’s  a strat- 
egy that  alumni  volunteers  are  inves- 
tigating within  the  Alma  Mater  Fund 
(AMF)  portion  of  the  Annual  Fund, 
says  Mabley.  The  AMF  is  a keystone 
of  the  University’s  annual  giving 
program,  one  that  initiates  support 
primarily  from  individual  alumni  of 
the  University,  he  says.  The  Campus 
Fund  supported  by  Priest  and 
Mathews  is  another  segment  of  an- 


nual giving,  as  are  the  appeals  to  the 
parents  of  current  students  and  to 
new  graduates.  Alumni  reunion  giv- 
ing is  also  part  of  the  Annual  Fund. 

The  AMF  benefits  from  an  advi- 
sory council  of  alumni  volunteers 
who  have  chosen  three  projects  for 
special  recognition  in  1998  — the 
conservatory  restoration  and  gar- 
dens development  project,  the  li- 
brary’s need  to  maintain  its 
subscriptions  to  academic  journals, 
and  the  provision  of  research  infra- 
structure grants  for  new  faculty. 

“We  hope  this  menu  of  giving 
options  will  encourage  people  to 
consider  supporting  more  than  one 
area  of  need,”  says  Mabley.  It  may 
also  provide  the  impetus  for  new 
gifts. 

The  opportunity  to  give  to  special 
interest  areas  of  the  University  has 
always  been  available  to  Annual 
Fund  donors,  but  it  has  been  most 
frequently  seized  by  U of  G employ- 
ees, says  Mabley.  “After  all,  the  do- 
nors who  work  on  campus  have  an 
excellent  personal  grasp  of  the  insti- 
tution’s urgent  needs.” 

He  notes  that  the  alumni,  busi- 
ness people  and  foundation  repre- 
sentatives he  meets  often  ask  him 
what  the  internal  level  of  support  is. 
External  donors  want  to  be  assured 


that  the  University’s  needs  are  recog- 
nized and  supported  first  by  those 
perceived  to  be  the  most  immediate 
beneficiaries  of  private  support,  he 
says. 

The  perception  is  reality  in 
Mathews’s  comer  of  campus.  From  a 
need  first  identified  by  OVC  staff 
and  students  came  an  outpouring  of 
private-sector  support  that  helped 
expand  the  small-animal  ICU  in 
1997.  The  animals  didn’t  notice,  but 
the  clinicians,  veterinary  technicians 
and  senior  students  who  minister  to 
them  in  both  the  ICU  and  its  prep 
room  are  finding  it  easier  to  deliver 
services  in  their  spacious  new  quar- 
ters. 

Mathews  had  a personal  stake  in 
the  ICU  expansion  because  it  made 
her  job  more  rewarding.  “I  love  the 
work  I do  and  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here.”  She  gives 
regularly  to  OVC  because  she  knows 
the  college  “desperately  needs  many 
things  to  improve  student  learning.” 

Priest  is  equally  passionate  about 
her  decision  to  invest  in  human  re- 
sources. “Others  in  my  school  may 
clamour  for  more  equipment  — and 
for  good  reason  — but  I’m  going  to 
let  them  clamour,  and  I will  clamour 
for  more  people.” 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


At  CIBC,  we  can  turn 

your  retirement  savings  into  income. 
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CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 

We  see  what  you  see. 

™ Trademark  of  CIBC 

Telephone:  824-6520 
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THE  University  of  Guelph’s  Board  of  Governors  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  government,  conduct, 
management  and  control  of  the  University  and  its  property,  revenues,  expenditure,  business  and  affairs.  The 
24-member  board  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the  president,  seven  members  appointed  by  the  board,  three  alumni 
appointed  by  the  board,  four  lieutenant-governor  order-in-council  appointees,  two  staff  members  (one  of  whom  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University)  elected  by  U of  G staff,  three  faculty  members  elected  by  Senate,  and  three  students  — two 
undergraduates  and  one  graduate  student  — elected  by  their  fellow  students.  The  following  is  a complete  listing  of  the 
HHBaaHHmnMMBMMHBnMMB  1998/99  Board  of  Governors.  Photos  are  included  only  with  the  prior  permission  of  the  governor. 

Lincoln  Alexander 


Retired  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario 

Appointment,  chancellor 
Committee  responsibility,  ex-officio 
member  of  external  relations  com- 
mittee, honorary  chair  of  Heritage 
Fund  Board  of  Trustees 


Mordechai  Rozanski 

President,  University  of  Guelph 
Appointment  president 
Committee  responsibility,  ex-officio 
member  of  all  board  committees  and 
Board  of  Trustees  committees 
(except  the  audit  and  senior  com- 
pensation committees) 
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Doug  Dodds,  chair 
Chair  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Schneider  Corporation,  Kitchener 
Appointment  board 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
committee  on  negotiations,  ex- 
officio  member  of  all  other  commit- 
tees, member  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Christine  Alford 

Vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Integration  Services,  IBM  Canada 
Ltd.,  North  York 
Appointment:  board/alumni 
U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.  1980 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
pensions  and  benefits  committee 


Tony  Arrell 

Chair  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Burgundy  Asset  Management  Ltd., 
Toronto 

U of  G graduate:  BSA  1967 
Appointment:  board 
Committee  responsibility,  chair  of 
external  relations  committee,  mem- 
ber of  finance  and  executive  com- 
mittees 
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Gilbert  Bennett 

Chair,  Canadian  Tire  Corporation 
Limited  and  Bracknell  Corp., 
Guelph 

Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 

order-in-council 

Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
finance  committee 


Gerrit  Bos 

Senior  analyst/information,  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Serv- 
ices, University  of  Guelph 
U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.(Eng.)  1987 
Appointment  staff/alumni 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
finance  committee 


Lynda  Bowles 

Partner,  Deloitte  & Touche,  Toronto 
U of  G graduate:  B.A.Sc.  1972,  M.Sc. 
1974 

Appointment  lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 

Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
audit  committee 


Doug  Dodds 


Gerrit  Bos 


Lynda  Bowles 


Mitch  MacDonald 


Michael  Matthews 


John  Lahey 

Senior  vice-president,  branch  bank- 
ing, CIBC,  Toronto 
Appointment:  board 
Committee  responsibility,  chair  of 
pensions  and  benefits  committee, 
member  of  executive  committee 
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Mitch  MacDonald 

Undergraduate  student 
Appointment:  undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
physical  resources  and  property 
committee 


Michael  Matthews 

Chair,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Guelph 
Appointment:  faculty 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
finance  committee 


John  Oliver 

Chair,  Mycogen  Canada  Inc., 
London 

U of  G graduate:  BSA  1961 
Appointment:  board/alumni 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
external  relations  committee 


Larry  Pearson 

Retired  automotive  executive, 
Guelph 

U of  G graduate:  B.Sc  1972 
Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 

Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
audit  committee 


Lana  Rabkin 

Undergraduate  student 
Appointment:  undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
external  relations  committee 


John  Oliver 


Larry  Pearson 


James  Rodgers 


Steven  Scadding 


Michael  Walsh 


Greg  Clark 

President  and  chief  executive  officer, 
John  Deere  Limited,  Grimsby 
Appointment  board 
Committee  responsibility,  chair  of 
audit  committee,  member  of  execu- 
tive committee  and  pensions  and 
benefits  committee 


Keith  Conklin 

Executive  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent, Nestle  Foods  Group,  Nestle 
Canada  Inc.,  North  York 
Appointment:  board 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
external  relations  committee 


Simon  Cooper 

President,  Marriott  Hotels  of  Can- 
ada, Etobicoke 
Appointment  board 
Committee  responsibility,  vice-chair 
of  executive  committee,  chair  of 


physical  resources  and  property 
committee,  chair  of  membership 
committee,  chair  of  committee  on 
negotiations/senior  compensation 


Doug  Derry 

Corporate  director  and  financial 
adviser,  Caledon 
Appointment  board 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
audit  committee  and  physical 
resources  and  property  committee 


Ann  Gibbins 

Chair,  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  University  of 
Guelph 

U of  G graduate:  M.Sc.  1971,  PhD 
1980 

Appointment,  faculty 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
physical  resources  and  property 
committee 


Kathleen  Hyland 

Diploma  student  adviser/continuing 
education  development  assistant, 
OAC  dean’s  office,  University  of 
Guelph 

U of  G graduate:  BA  1986 
Appointment  staff 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
physical  resources  and  property 
committee 

Warren  Jestin 

Senior  vice-president  and  chief 
economist,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Toronto 

U of  G graduate:  BA,  MA  1971 
Appointment  lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 

Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
finance  committee  and  pensions  and 
benefits  committee 


James  Rodgers 

Graduate  student.  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Appointment  graduate  student 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
finance  committee 


Steven  Scadding 

Professor,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Guelph 
Appointment:  faculty 
Committee  responsibility,  member  of 
external  relations  committee 


Michael  Walsh 

Senior  vice-president  and  director, 
First  Marathon  Securities  Limited, 
Toronto 

U of  G graduate:  BA  1969,  MA  1970, 
PhD  1992 

Appointment:  board/alumni 
Committee  responsibility,  chair  of 
finance  committee,  member  of 
executive  and  membership  commit- 
tees, member  of  committee  on  nego- 
tiations/senior compensation 
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Global  Economy  Blocks 
Road  to  Equality 

“ Globalization  has  meant  gains  for  many,  but  women,  especially  poor  women, 
bear  great  burdens  under  economic  restructuring.  ” 


Editor’s  note:  Joanna  Kerr,  senior  researcher  and 
director  of  the  gender  program  at  the  North-South 
Institute  in  Ottawa,  delivered  U of  G’s  1998  Hopper 
Lecture  on  International  Development,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Development  Research  Centre.  The 
following  is  an  edited  version  of  her  talk. 

The  struggle  FOR  gender  equality  ranks  as 
one  of  the  defining  movements  of  this 
century.  That  struggle  has  won  women  in 
Canada  and  around  the  world  the  right  to 
vote,  to  own  property,  to  earn  an  education  and  to 
work  outside  the  home  for  wages.  Where  men  once 
had  the  legal  right  to  beat  their  wives  with  a stick  no 
thicker  than  a thumb  — hence  the  phrase  “rule  of 
thumb”  — society  now  invokes  laws  and  penalties 
against  domestic  violence. 

Women’s  status  in  developing  countries  has  also 
improved  dramatically.  Thirty  years  ago,  few  women 
could  read  or  write  or  were  active  in  the  formal  labour 
force.  Today,  southern  women  have  made  significant 
advances  in  literacy,  health  and  employment.  Despite 
winning  these  notable  changes,  however,  the  pursuit  of 
women’s  rights  in  our  societies,  families,  courts,  par- 
liaments and  economies  remains  an  ongoing  crusade. 
Parliaments  remain  overwhelmingly  male,  with  men 
holding  90  per  cent  of  the  seats  worldwide.  Meanwhile, 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  poor  are  women. 

Feminists  have  long  realized  that  many  obstacles  block  the 
road  to  equality.  Social  attitudes,  religions,  laws  and  institutions 
can  prevent  women  from  engaging  frilly  in  society.  But  as  we 
race  toward  the  millennium,  many  feminist  activists,  research- 
ers, advocates  and  groups  are  united  in  challenging  a common 
foe  to  the  progress  of  women  — the  global  economy. 

Today,  private  markets  drive  the  global  economy  and  domi- 
nate north-south  economic  relations.  Although  globalization 
has  the  potential  of  making  the  world  a better  place  to  live  in,  it 
also  has  definite  negative  effects  that  can  particularly  under- 
mine gender  equality.  This  downside  features  unemployment, 
widening  income  disparities,  vanishing  social  services  and  un- 
regulated working  conditions.  Globalization  has  meant  gains 
for  many,  but  women  — especially  poor  women  — bear  great 
burdens  under  economic  restructuring. 

In  the  face  of  rapid  economic  change  and  the  negative  im- 
pacts of  the  global  economy  on  the  everyday  lives  of  women,  a 
growing  cadre  of  feminists  are  working  to  demystify  economics 
and  the  forces  behind  the  global  economy.  In  challenging  the 
established  economic  regime,  this  arm  of  feminist  action  is 
questioning  many  of  the  long-held  assumptions  about  develop- 
ment, particularly  that  it  is  a process  that  benefits  all  people. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  claim  that  all  women  are  hurt  by 
the  global  economy.  Globalization  does,  however,  contribute  to 
the  inequalities  inherent  in  the  world’s  economic  system.  Its  ef- 


fects depend  on  a number  of  factors,  including  gender,  class, 
age,  education  level,  ethnicity  and  geographic  location. 

In  1995,  I was  a member  of  a participatory  research  team 
that  included  the  North-South  Institute  and  a Ghanaian  non- 
governmental organization,  the  Centre  for  the  Development  of 
the  People.  The  research  examined  how  macroeconomic  re- 
forms affected  women  in  the  Volta  region  of  Eastern  Ghana.  For 
example,  the  introduction  of  user  fees  for  health  services  in  the 
late  1980s  proved  to  be  such  a disincentive  that  women,  who  are 
responsible  for  family  health,  stopped  bringing  their  children  to 
clinics,  even  for  infections  or  serious  illnesses  such  as  malaria. 
Doctors  reported  that  women  themselves  were  presenting 
much  more  complex,  chronic  and  terminal  ailments  because 
they  delayed  seeking  medical  treatment  The  women  of  the 
Volta  region,  being  cash  poor,  used  the  little  cash  they  had  to 
buy  food  or  pay  for  transport  rather  than  health  care. 

Another  example  is  in  Bangladesh,  where  employment  has 
been  transformed  as  government  and  business,  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  cost-effective  and  competitive  exports  for  the  global 
market  look  for  a cheap  and  flexible  labour  force.  Who  makes 
up  that  cheaper,  adaptable  labour  force?  Women.  Millions  of 
women  are  now  employed  and  are  preferred  over  their  male 
counterparts.  They  are  considered  to  be  more  productive,  sub- 
missive and  less  likely  to  form  unions  demanding  higher  wages 
and  better  working  and  health  conditions. 


A recent  study  of  Bangladesh’s  garment  sector 
conducted  by  the  North-South  Institute  and  Nari 
Uddug  Kendra,  a local  women’s  organization,  found 
women  in  the  garment  industry  working  between  1 1 
and  16  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week  — while  con- 
tinuing to  shoulder  the  lion’s  share  of  household 
chores  and  child  rearing.  Women  are  responsible  for 
finding  their  own  housing,  a scarce  and  sometimes 
insecure  commodity  in  Bangladesh.  They  often  have 
no  access  to  even  basic  utilities,  toilet  facilities  and 
clean  drinking  water.  They  endure  such  workplace 
hazards  as  poor  ventilation,  cramped  conditions  and 
risk  of  fire  — last  year,  many  workers  were  killed  dur- 
ing a garment  factory  fire  in  Dhaka  because  the  exit 
doors  were  locked.  Travel  to  and  from  factories  is 
dangerous:  many  women  have  been  subjected  to  har- 
assment, assault  and  even  rape.  Wages  are  so  low  that 
workers  frequendy  cannot  afford  to  buy  enough  food 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Finally,  when  they 
are  no  longer  capable  of  factory  work,  women  find 
few  opportunities  for  alternative  employment. 

Women  want  jobs,  jobs  with  dignity.  But  first  and 
foremost,  they  want  a job.  But  market  share  and  com- 
petidon  rely  on  a steady  flow  of  cheap  labour.  Profit 
margins  may  hinge  on  keeping  women  in  lower  posi- 
tions earning  low  wages.  Evidence  suggests  that 
women  have  been  among  the  first  to  lose  their  jobs — 
to  be  laid  off — because  they  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  the  sectors  that  have  been  most  vulnerable, 
namely  banking,  electronics,  textiles  and  services.  Millions  of 
women  are  now  turning  to  the  informal  sector,  desperately 
seeking  employment.  Sadly,  this  has  led,  in  some  countries,  to 
an  overwhelming  number  of  women  and  girls  entering  prosti- 
tution. 

Two  things  are  essential  if  development  is  to  contribute  to 
the  extension  of  people’s  choices  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
human  rights.  First,  the  global  economic  system  must  change. 
That  is  our  long-term  goal.  Second,  processes  of  change  have  to 
explicidy  recognize  gender  imbalances  to  ensure  that  all  people 
benefit  from  development. 

In  my  view,  feminist  research  and  activism,  to  be  able  to  take 
on  the  immense  challenge  before  us,  have  to  deepen  their  im- 
pact, expand  their  approach  and  strengthen  their  alliances.  We 
must  be  respectful  of  one  another,  taking  care  not  to  misrepre- 
sent the  diverse  positions  of  different  women.  We  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  collapse  our  complex,  multiple  social  identities  into  a 
simplistic  notion  of  one  common  gender  identity  or  interest. 
We  cannot  assume  sisterhood  on  the  basis  of  a common  sex.  In- 
stead, we  must  build  coalitions  that  foster  diversity  and  cele- 
brate difference.  The  tensions  that  exist  within  international 
feminism  need  to  be  acknowledged  and  confronted.  The  ro- 
mantic notion  of  global  sisterhood  can  be  replaced  with  strate- 
gic sisterhood. 


CBS  Course  Gives  Undergrads  Taste  of  Teaching 

Students  carry  out  semester-long  teaching  project  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member 


the 


SENIOR  STUDENTS 

College  of  Biological  Science 
itching  to  see  how  things  look  from 
the  other  side  of  the  lectern  are 
getting  a chance  this  semester  with 
the  new  course  “Teaching  in 
Zoology.” 

Through  the  course,  under- 
graduates interested  in  trying  their 
hand  at  instructing  fellow  under- 


graduates or  perhaps  eyeing  a teach- 
ing career  carry  out  a semester-long 
teaching  project  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a faculty  member. 

The  course  is  available  to  stu- 
dents carrying  a cumulative  average 
of  75  per  cent  into  semester  7 or  8 of 
a CBS  major. 

Working  with  individual  faculty 
members,  students  can  set  up  a 


World  Wide  Web  site  for  a course; 
develop  instructional  material  or  a 
computer-based  teaching  module; 
provide  biological  illustrations  for 
course  manuals  or  Web  sites;  or 
work  as  trainee  teaching  assistants  in 
laboratory  classes. 

Faculty  will  grade  students  by 
evaluating  their  written  or  classroom 
work  or  the  instructional  material 


they  develop.  Part  of  the  grade  will 
be  based  on  an  assessment  of  that 
work  by  other  faculty. 

A model  for  the  new  venture  was 
the  department’s  research  projects 
course,  in  which  about  15  students 
conduct  a semester-long  lab  or  field 
project. 

Prof.  Steven  Scadding,  Zoology, 
notes  that  several  undergraduates 


routinely  volunteer  to  help  out  in  the 
department’s  labs.  Doing  so  often 
helps  students  learn  more  about 
their  subject  and  gives  them  intro- 
ductory experience  toward  a teach- 
ing career. 

“This  will  give  students  who  want 
to  do  that  a chance  to  obtain  aca- 
demic credit  for  their  work,” 
Scadding  says. 
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The  Mane  Event 

EqUes,,Knn‘  team  to  Olympics 


Wearing  a green  jacket  emblazoned  with 
the  Sydney  2000  logo,  Diane  Vermeulen 
leads  her  new  horse  into  the  paddock  of  a 
boarding  stable  in  Guelph.  The 
four-year-old  gelding's  coat  gleams  reddish-brown  in  the 
bnght  late-autumn  sunshine.  Leonardo  arrived  from 
overseas  in  June,  purchased  at  auction  by  the  stable  owner 
Peter  lbs. 

“Most  of  the  good  horses  come  from  Germany,”  says 
Vermeulen,  one  hand  firm  on  the  bridle,  the  other  alter- 
nately stroking  the  horse's  neck  and  muzzle.  His  original 
name  had  to  go,  however.  “He  doesn't  look  like  a Lorenzo,” 
she  says. 

By  day,  Vermeulen  is  the  executive  secretary  to  U of  G’s 
director  of  Hospitality  Services.  A hint  to  her  after-hours 
passion  is  the  framed  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  a dressage 
horse  and  rider  hanging  in  her  Drew  Hall  office.  An  amateur 
equestrienne  for  the  last  eight  years,  she  also  runs  a business 
from  her  Guelph  home,  designing  and  making  riding  gear 
sold  in  four  tack  shops  in  southern  Ontario  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. Among  Paddock  Apparel’s  most  high-profile  cli- 
ents were  members  of  the  Canadian  team  who  wore  her 
show  shirts  during  the  Atlanta  Summer  Olympics. 

Perhaps  her  most  important  extracurricular  activity  is 
her  volunteer  work  as  a promoter  and  fimd-raiser  for  the 
Canadian  International  Dressage  Riding  Association. 
Hence  the  Games  logo  on  her  jacket.  Although  she  doesn’t  ex- 
pect to  get  to  Australia,  she'll  take  satisfaction  from  knowing  she 

helped  send  the  Canadian  Equestrian  Dressage  Team  to  the 
Sydney  2000  Olympics. 

Vermeulen  hooked  up  with  Canada’s  national  team  when 
she  purchased  her  first  horse  eight  years  ago,  fulfilling  a dream 
that  stems  all  the  way  back  to  her  childhood  memories  of  hang- 
ing wistfully  over  paddock  fences.  Looking  for  a coach,  she 
called  the  national  team  office  and  arranged  to  drop  off  her 
horse  for  initial  training  with  Nancy  MacLachlan,  a member  of 
Canada’s  national  dressage  team. 

A native  of  Ipperwash  Beach  on  Lake  Huron,  Vermeulen 
completed  diplomas  in  hotel  and  restaurant  administration  and 
marketing  at  Fanshawe  College.  She  leans  against  Leonardo’s 
stall,  speaking  over  the  rhythmic  crunching  of  hay  to  explain 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


how  she's  put  those  credentials  to  use  as  a volunteer  for  the  Ca- 
nadian team.  “I've  always  been  able  to  market  well,”  she  says. 

Her  first  fund-raising  effort  was  for  the  Pan  American  team 
that  competed  in  1995.  Collaborating  with  a Toronto  artist,  she 
designed  custom  shirts  that  earned  $5,000  in  sales  in  three 
months.  She  smiles  as  she  recalls  the  skeptical  looks  she  received 
last  year  when  she  broached  an  idea  to  support  the  national 
team  s recent  trip  to  the  World  Equestrian  Games  — this  time 
they  would  sell  not  shirts  but  calendars  containing  photos  of 
team  members. 

“Nobody  thought  we  could  ever  do  it,"  says  Vermeulen,  who 
managed  to  round  up  $27,000  in  sponsorships  for  the  venture, 
then  went  on  to  sell  $45,000  worth  of  the  calendars. 

She’s  now  revising  the  calendar  to  raise  money  for  the  team's 
Olympic  bid  in  Sydney.  This  week,  she’s  attending  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair  in  Toronto,  where  the  team  is  signing 


autographs  at  sessions  co-hosted  by  Harrowsmith  Country 
Life  magazine.  The  team's  participation  at  the  fair  also  in- 
cludes the  Swarovski  Canadian  League  Dressage  final  Nov. 
1 2.  One  promising  competitor  in  that  event  is  Cindy  Ishoy, 
a national  team  member  who  captured  a bronze  medal 
with  her  horse.  Dynasty,  at  the  Seoul  Olympics.  That  was 
Canada’s  best  showing  ever,  says  Vermeulen,  explaining 
that  the  sport,  long  dominated  by  Europeans,  is  still  rela- 
tively  new  in  this  country. 

Likened  to  figure  skating  or  even  ballet,  the  precision 
sport  of  dressage  demands  horse  and  rider  to  perform  as 
one  in  a choreographed  routine  of  movements  that  include 
walking,  trotting,  cantering,  even  pirouetting. 

“It  has  to  look  effortless,”  says  Vermeulen,  who  com- 
pares handling  the  controlled  power  of  a top-flight  horse  to 
driving  a Ferrari.  “It  should  look  like  they’re  both  having 
fun.” 

According  to  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of  Har- 
rowsmith, modem  dressage  (derived  from  the  French  word 
dresser,  meaning  “to  train")  originated  in  the  late  1800s  in 
Austria,  although  its  roots  lie  in  the  rather  less  genteel  field 
of  battle,  beginning  with  Greek  cavalry  riders  of  2,000  years 
ago. 

Canada’s  national  team  members  — four  riders,  plus 
one  alternate  — must  perform  at  the  Grand  Prix  level,  the 
crime  de  la  crime  in  dressage  circles.  Most  members  ride 
full  time,  although  the  team  includes  one  practising  lawyer. 
Two  U of  G students  belonged  to  Canada’s  Young  Riders’ 
Team:  Stephanie  Jensen  and  Rebecca  Shoenhardt.  Vermeulen 
herself  hopes  to  show  at  the  Prix  St  George  level  (two  levels  be- 
low Grand  Prix  status).  But  she  has  higher  expectations  for 
Leonardo,  whom  she  will  turn  over  to  MacLachlan  — still  her 
coach  as  well  as  a good  friend  — if  he  shows  promise. 

Leonardo  is  the  first  horse  Vermeulen  has  owned  in  a year, 
but  she  has  kept  up  her  riding  by  borrowing  a trained  horse 
from  her  coach.  She  bought  her  first  competition  horse  several 
years  ago  when  she  and  her  husband,  Dan,  lived  in  London,  but 
had  to  sell  it  when  the  couple  moved  to  Guelph. 

Vermeulen  relishes  her  visit  to  the  stable  after  a stressful  day, 
even  if  only  to  muck  out  the  stall.  Stroking  Leonardo’s  muzzle, 
she  says:  “Once  you  love  horses,  you  always  love  horses." 
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Onward  Computers 
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ONWARD  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  =====  = 


INTEL  CELERON  266  $ 1149. 

INTEL  CELERON  300  A $1275. 
INTEL  CELERON  333  $ 1299. 

INTEL  PENTIUM  R 333  $1349. 
INTEL  PENTIUM  II 350  $1465. 
INTEL  PENT  IUM  II 400  $1765. 
INTEL  PENTIUM  II 450  $ 2099. 

INTEL  PENTIUM  CPU 

On  Board  EIDE  w/  16550  I/O  & 

ECP/EPP 

Supports  Mode  3 / 4 / ULTRA  ENH  IDE 
Flash  Bios  / INTEL  CHIPSET 
32  MB  SDRAM 

2.5  GB  Quantum  Ultra  IDE  Hard  Drive 
1.44  MB  3.5"  Panasonic  Floppy  drive 
ATI  3-D  AGP  4MB  SVGA  Video  Card 
15"  SAMSUNG  5E  SVGA  Monitor 
32  X CDROM  / 3-D  SOUND  CARD 
AMPLIFIED  3-D  HI-FI  SPEAKERS 
Mid  Tower  Pro  Atx  Case 
1 04  ENH  Keyboard  & Mouse 
2Yrs  Parts  and  Labour  Depot  Warranty 

PLEASE  CALL  FOR  CUSTOMIZING 
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16  MB  72  EDO  SIMM 
32  MB  72  EDO  SIMM 
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64  MB  SDRAM  66  Mhz  S 14 
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Fax  Modems 
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Hard  Drives 

2.5  GB 

$ 179. 

3.2  GB 

$ 229.  f 

5.1  GB 
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6.4  GB 

$ 289.  M 

7.6  GB 
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Multimedia 

32X  INTERNAL  CD  ROM  $ 79. 
32X  MULTIMEDIA  KIT  $ 1 1 9. 
Kit  includes  CD  ROM,  16  bit 
sound  card  & speakers 


Edncational  Software 

MS  Office  97  Standard  Edu  for  Win95  S 199. 1 
97  Pro  Edu  for  Win95  $249.  [ 
itiile  Win  ‘95  / NT  Edu  $39. 

e Suite  Win ‘95 /NT Edu  $95. 

8.0  Win  ‘95 /NT  Edu  $ 98. 


IF  YOUR  DEPARTMENT  IS  PLANNING  ON 
PURCHASING  NEW  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
PLEASE  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  SYSTEMS  CONTRACT  PRICING" 
OR  VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  AT 

WWW.  ONWARD.  CA\GUELPH 
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Fund-Raisers  Are  College  Bound 

Distributed  model  will  ensure  that  campaign  fund-raising  efforts  closely  reflect  University’s  academic  priorities 


How  to  ensure  that  academic 
priorities  remain  front  and 
centre  during  U of  G’s  pending 
fund-raising  campaign?  Put  the 
fund-raising  experts  close  to  the 
action  in  individual  colleges,  says 
Rudy  Putns,  Guelph’s  recently  hired 
executive  director  for  campaign 
programs  in  Development  and 
Public  Affairs  (D&PA). 


That’s  the  distributed  structure 
Guelph  will  adopt  for  its  pending 
campaign,  a model  that  Putns  notes 
has  been  followed  by  many  other 
research-intensive  universities  in 
their  fund-raising  efforts. 

While  the  University  continues  to 
lay  the  pre-campaign  groundwork 
— including  refining  its  inventory  of 
campaign  needs  and  preparing  for  a 


United  Way  Bal 
Keeps  Rolling 

Canvassers  throw  out  encouragement  and  beach  balls 

The  campus  United  Way 
campaign  has  bounced  beyond 
60  per  cent  of  its  goal  with  more  than 
$116,000  raised  to  date,  and 
canvassers  are  throwing  out  a beach 
ball  to  keep  the  momentum  going 
during  the  second  half  of  the 
campaign. 

United  Way  co-chairs  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs),  and  chief  librarian 
Michael  Ridley  say  three  cheers  to 
the  College  of  Biological  Science, 
Development  and  Public  Affairs 
(D&PA)  and  Financial  Services, 
which  have  all  exceeded  their  fund- 
raising goals. 

D&PA  is  also  the  first  unit  to 
achieve  100-per-cent  participation. 
But  many  other  departments  and 
units  are  close  to  goal,  so  area  can- 
vassers are  encouraging  staff  and 
students  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 

The  United  Way  committee  is 
also  asking  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  to  picture  them- 
selves on  a beach  in  sunny  Mexico 
this  January  as  a giant  raffle  is 
launched  for  a holiday  sponsored  by 


Golding  Travel  of  Guelph.  The  prize 
is  a Sunflight  Holidays  trip  for  two  to 
Sun  Village  San  Miguel  in  Cozumel, 
Mexico.  Flight  and  accommodation 
for  seven  nights  are  included.  A lim- 
ited number  of  raffle  tickets  at  $5 
each  will  go  on  sale  this  week.  The 
draw  will  be  made  Dec.  2 in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  courtyard. 

“Buy  your  tickets  early  and  buy 
them  often,”  urges  Ridley.  “And 
many  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Golding  Travel  of  Guelph  and  Sun- 
flight  Holidays  for  providing  this 
spectacular  support  for  the  Univer- 
sity’s United  Way  campaign.” 
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feasibility  study  — it  has  taken  an- 
other step  forward  this  month  by 
beginning  the  hiring  process  to  ac- 
quire senior  development  managers 
who  will  head  up  fund-raising  efforts 
for  U of  G’s  pending  campaign 
within  individual  colleges.  The  new 
positions  will  report  jointly  to  Putns 
and  college  deans. 

“We  want  these  people  to  be  seen 
as  the  senior  development  contacts 
in  the  colleges,”  says  Putns.  That 
dual-accountability  model  is  com- 
mon to  other  research-intensive 
universities,  including  Toronto, 
McMaster,  McGill  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, he  says. 

Hiring  senior  development  man- 
agers will  ensure  that  U of  G’s  fund- 
raising efforts  closely  reflect  aca- 
demic priorities  identified  in  a cam- 
paign inventory  co-ordinated  by 
Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associate 
vice-president  (academic),  and  in- 
volving deans  and  the  Vice- 
President  Academic’s  Council 
(VPAC).  Refinements  to  that  in- 
ventory will  be  discussed  during  a 
VPAC  retreat  to  be  held  Nov.  13. 

“By  the  time  the  senior  devel- 
opment managers  are  here,  the  in- 
ventory will  be  ready,”  says  Putns, 
adding  that  the  next  phase  of  pre- 
campaign planning  will  be  to  con- 
duct a feasibility  study. 

Slated  to  begin  in  early  1999, 
the  appointments  will  run  for 
five-year  terms. 

These  positions  will  round  out 
the  first  two  such  posts  recently 
filled  through  the  reassignment  of 
two  D&PA  staff  members. 

The  senior  development  man- 
ager for  OAC  will  be  Paulette  Sam- 
son, who  is  moving  from  her 
current  position  as  director  of 
alumni  programs.  Bruce  Hill,  cur- 
rently associate  director  for  cam- 
paign programs,  will  become 


senior  development  manager  for  the 
College  of  Arts,  as  well  as  for  the  U of 
G Library,  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Student  Services. 

OVC  and  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences  will 
each  have  a senior  development 
manager;  CBS  and  CPES  will  share  a 
manager,  reflecting  the  academic  af- 
finity between  these  colleges. 

Apart  from  Hill,  who  will  fulfil 
his  more  disparate  responsibilities 
from  his  Alumni  House  office,  these 
managers  will  be  housed  close  to  the 
offices  of  college  deans. 

Working  with  the  dean  and  fac- 
ulty members  in  the  college,  the  sen- 
ior development  managers  will: 
e learn  about  college  activities, 
programs  and  people; 

• establish  contacts  with  alumni, 
friends,  corporations,  associations 
and  professional  groups; 


• create  fund-raising  proposals  for 
priority  items  identified  by  the 
college  and  faculty; 

• refine  the  college’s  campaign 
inventory  items  and  fund-raising 
targets; 

• identify  donor  prospects  and 
involve  campaign  volunteer 
groups;  and 

• serve  as  a link  between  the  college 
and  D&PA  staff. 

To  fill  the  positions  held  cur- 
rently by  Hill  and  Samson,  as  well  as 
two  others  vacancies  at  Alumni 
House,  the  University  has  advertised 
for  four  replacement  positions. 
Putns  says  filling  these  positions  will 
ensure  a “solid  organizational  struc- 
ture” for  D&PA  to  support  not  just 
the  pending  campaign  but  all  the 
University’s  current  giving  and 
alumni  programs. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


No  Butts  About  It 

Smokers , non-smokers  asked  to  make  proper 
use  of  outdoor  ashtrays  to  help  keep  campus  tidy 


Uof  G has  a beautiful  campus 
— especially  when  there  are 
no  butts  about  it.  That’s  why 
custodial  and  grounds  staff  are 
reminding  both  smokers  and 
non-smokers  that  proper  use  of  45 
new  outdoor  ashtrays  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  keeping  building 
doorways  on  campus  clean. 

Custodial  and  grounds  staff  re- 
spond to  numerous  calls  from  build- 
ing users  concerned  about  the 
appearance  of  their  building  areas 
when  littered  with  cigarette  butts, 
says  Dan  Mollison,  facilities  support 
supervisor  in  Physical  Resources. 


Sometimes  it’s  a case  of  smokers  ig- 
noring the  ashtrays,  he  says,  but  of- 
ten they  can’t  use  the  ashtrays 
because  non-smokers  are  using 
them  for  garbage. 

“The  new  ashtrays  are  bigger,  stay 
dry  and  are  highly  visible  in  key  ar- 
eas, but  when  the  ashtrays  are  full  of 
garbage,  smokers  can’t  use  them.” 
And  most  smokers  do  look  for  a 
place  to  discard  their  cigarette  butts, 
he  says. 

Mollison  notes  that  the  garbage- 
filled  ashtrays  also  pose  a fire  hazard. 
Grounds  regularly  receives  reports 
of  ashtrays  smouldering  or  on  fire. 
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Message  in  the  Medium 


Prints  express  artist  s feelings  on  the  controversial  issue  of  genetic  cloning 


Prof.  Jean  Maddison’s  genetic  cloning  print  “DNA  Designs  2"  includes  an  image  of  Dolly  the  sheep. 

PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 

from  the  plants  in  her  garden,  and 


Prof.  Jean  Maddison  spent 
months  researching  genetic 
cloning  and  finalizing  her  dramatic 
and  thought-provoking  conclusions. 
But  you  won’t  find  them  in  a 
scholarly  journal  or  textbook; 
instead,  her  research  is  hanging  on 
the  walls. 

Maddison,  a faculty  member  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  and 
director  of  the  University’s  print- 
making studio,  has  created  three  art 
prints  on  the  controversial  issue  of 
genetic  cloning.  The  works  are  sum- 
mations of  her  research,  commen- 
taries on  a subject  she  finds  both 
fascinating  and  frightening. 

“This  is  deeply  personal  to  me  . . . 
it  disturbs  me,”  she  says.  "Look  at 
our  genetic  heritage,  the  way  con- 
ception occurs.  We  get  23  chromo- 
somes from  each  of  our  parents  and 
one  little  mistake,  one  extra  gene, 
can  create  horrible  deformities.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
man  is  tampering  with  our  genetic 
legacy.” 

Maddison’s  art  incorporates  im- 
ages related  to  genetic  cloning,  in- 
cluding Dolly,  the  sheep  that 
scientists  successfully  cloned,  as  well 
as  DNA  strands,  human  bones,  fruit 
flies  and  developing  fetuses.  The 
works  are  striking  both  in  content 
and  size.  Two  of  them  are  horizontal, 
about  waist-high  and  nearly  four  feet 
long;  the  other  is  vertical,  also  waist- 
high,  and  about  two  feet  wide.  The 
magnitude  of  the  prints  makes  some 
of  the  images,  such  as  the  fruit  flies 
and  close-ups  of  parts  of  the  human 
fetus,  larger  than  life.  The  impact  is 
startling. 

“There  is  a certain  element  in  the 
work  that  is  supposed  to  make  you 
stop  and  think,”  says  Maddison.  “It 
is  not  shock  value,  but  we  don’t  think 
enough  about  the  fact  that  a four-  to 
five-month  fetus  is  a fully  formed  lit- 


tle person,  still  amazingly  vulner- 
able, yet  here  we  are  tampering  with 
it.” 

One  piece,  titled  Genetic  Code  1 , 
includes  drawings  of  human  hands 
holding  playing  cards.  “This  is  the 
gambler,  gambling  with  reproduc- 
tion,” says  Maddison.  “And  these  are 
the  consequences,”  she  adds,  mo- 
tioning to  images  of  hands  with 
missing  or  fused  fingers.  Another 
work,  DNA  Designs  2,  features  a fa- 
cial image  of  a 4Vi-month-old  fetus 
holding  its  tiny  hands  by  its  mouth, 
flanked  by  a larger-than-life  image  of 
a fruit  fly  and  a DNA  molecule  being 
spiked  by  a knife.  Dolly  the  sheep  is 
positioned  below,  straddled  by  a 


skeletal  human  hand  and  a close-up 
of  the  fetus’s  swirled  head.  Magnified 
images  of  the  fetus  also  appear  in 
DNA  Designs  1,  along  with  a picture 
of  Dolly  and  a hand  holding  a pair  of 
sheep-shearing  scissors.  “This  repre- 
sents the  cutting  and  splicing  of  the 
sheep’s  genes,”  says  Maddison,  who 
studied  printmaking  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  in  Great  Britain. 

It  was  actually  flowers  and  plants, 
not  sheep,  that  helped  inspire  this 
genetic-cloning  project.  Maddison  is 
a longtime  admirer  of  Pierre  Joseph 
Redoute,  who  researched  and  made 
prints  of  roses  from  China  owned  by 
Josephine  Bonaparte.  “All  the  hy- 
bridization of  the  roses  stemmed 


his  engravings  are  the  only  record  of 
the  original  flowers,”  says  Maddison. 
“They  have  changed  dramatically.” 

What  has  happened  to  flowers 
and  plants  is  a reminder  of  what  sci- 
ence can  do,  she  said.  “It  is  scary 
stuff.  It  affects  all  of  us  — all  life  on 
Earth  — and  it’s  racing  ahead  at  a 
fantastic  rate.” 

One  of  Maddison’s  genetic  clon- 
ing prints  was  donated  to  an  art  auc- 
tion benefiting  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  For  now,  the 
others  will  hang  on  the  walls  in  Za- 
vitz  Hall.  It  is  her  way  of  publishing 
her  research,  her  way  of  educating. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Staying 
in  Print 

A DYING  ART  FORM  is 
thriving  at  U of  G.  Tucked 
away  inside  Zavitz  Hall  is  a 
studio  where  the  art  of 
printmaking  is  being  kept  alive 
by  fine  art  professor  Jean 
Maddison,  technician  Jessica 
Masters  and  some  dedicated  art 
students. 

The  studio  was  created  about 
30  years  ago  by  now-retired  fine 
art  professors  Walter  Bachinski 
and  Gene  Chu  and  is  used  by 
some  60  students  each  week. 

Printmaking  is  a traditional 
old  craft  that  requires  a lot  of 
time,  patience  and  effort,  says 
Maddison.  Artists  create  or  se- 
lect an  image  or  series  of  images, 
design  a plate,  then  cut  the  image 
into  the  copperplate  by  soaking 
it  in  nitric  acid  and  ferric  chlo- 
ride. 

It  takes  experience  and  prac- 
tice to  know  precisely  how  long 
to  leave  a plate  submerged  in  an 
acid  bath,  she  says.  Ink  is  then 
pushed  into  the  etching’s 
grooves,  wiped  off  with  cheese- 
cloth and  transferred  to  paper 
via  an  old-fashioned  hand- 
operated  printing  press.  Prints 
are  then  hand-inked  or  hand- 
tinted  with  watercolours. 

“It’s  a great  deal  of  work,  and 
you  must  know  what  you’re  do- 
ing because  so  many  things  can 
go  wrong,”  says  Maddison. 

The  long,  laborious  process  is 
the  main  reason  traditional 
printmaking  is  being  replaced  by 
computers  and  new  technology. 
While  keeping  the  old  ways  alive, 
Maddison  is  also  introducing 
computer  graphics  into  the 
printmaking  process. 

“I’m  resurrecting  a dying  art, 
reinventing  an  art  that  has  sort  of 
fallen  into  disuse." 


GET  RID  OF  UNWANTED 
HOUSE  GUESTS. 


Send  those  unwanted  guests  packing  with 
Steamalic's  air  duct  cleaning  services.  Our 
crew  will  dean  your  ducts  from  top  to 
bottom  and  rid  jour  home  of  contaminants. 

Call  the  cleaning  professionals  at 
(519)  836-7340  today! 
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The  Vinyl  Cafe 

with  acclaimed  author  and  storyteller 

Stuart  McLean 

is  coming  to  the 

River  Run  Centre 

for  a CBC  Live-To-Tape 
performance  of  the  popular 

Vinyl  Cafe 
Christmas  Show 

Wednesday  December  2, 1998  ♦ 8:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  $24.50/$22.00  (taxes  included) 
Box  Office:  (519)  763  3000 
35  Woolwich  Street,  Guelph 

Special  Guests  Include: 

Ian  Bell,  Rick  Avery  and  Judy  Greenhill 
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Creative  Thinking,  Management 
Skills  Are  ‘Smart  Economic  Choice* 

Continued  from  page  1 


I F.TTHRS 

STONE  ROAD  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSAL  CALLS  FOR  FULL,  OPEN, 
INFORMED  AND  BALANCED  DEBATE  IN  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 


on  engineering,  mathematics  and 
physical  science  degrees.  He  also 
noted  that  in  terms  of  cost  benefits, 
university  programs  across  the 
board  yield  a social  rate  of  return 
that  exceeds  the  real  interest  rate  in 
Canada  today. 

In  his  report,  Allen  says  that  crea- 
tive thinking  and  management  skills 
developed  in  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences  are  a smart  economic 
choice  in  a “knowledge-based” 
economy.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  a 
July  poll  conducted  by  Angus  Reid 
Group  for  Ernst  & Young,  which 
showed  that  Ontario  residents  think 
a college  diploma  in  a technical  oc- 
cupation or  apprenticeship  in  a 
skilled  trade  is  better  job  preparation 
than  a university  degree.  In  the  poll 
of  1,000  Ontarians,  only  three  per 
cent  picked  a university  arts  degree 
as  providing  the  most  valuable  edu- 
cation for  the  future  workforce.  This 
perception  prompted  SSHRC  presi- 
dent Marc  Renaud  to  commission 
this  latest  study. 

“Investment  in  education  is  in 
some  respects  just  like  any  other 
kind  of  investment,  and  people  will 
choose  the  option  where  the  rate  of 
return  is  high,”  says  Prof.  Chris 
McKenna,  chair  of  Guelph’s  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 

“If  the  perception  is  that  the 
value  of  a humanities  and  social  sci- 
ence background  is  low,  then  fewer 
people  will  choose  that  option.  This 
study  shows  that  perception  to  be 
false,  and  the  case  could  be  made 
that  universities  are  not  training 
enough  people  in  those  areas.  Bob 
Allen  is  a distinguished  economist, 
so  we  can  expect  that  his  study  con- 
tains very  careful  analysis.  It  is  clear 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  indi- 


viduals making  career  choices,  or  for 
governments  deciding  on  support 
levels  for  universities,  education  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
represents  outstanding  value  for 
money.” 

Elsewhere,  Allen  found  that  a so- 
cial science  or  humanities  degree  is  a 
major  contributor  to  earning  power. 
From  their  20s  to  50s,  graduates  in 
the  humanities  see  their  income  rise, 
on  average,  by  78  per  cent;  social  sci- 
ence grads  see  their  income  rise  by 
106  per  cent  That  compares  fa- 
vourably with  a 47-per-cent  increase 
in  income  for  community  college 
graduates  and  an  average  76-per- 
cent  increase  for  university  gradu- 
ates across  all  fields.  Humanities  and 
social  science  graduates  are  more 
likely  to  be  employed  in  a profes- 
sional or  managerial  capacity  than 
are  individuals  with  technical  or  vo- 
cational diplomas. 

U of  G surveys  taken  two  years  af- 
ter graduation  show  that  social  sci- 
ence and  humanities  graduates  post 
unemployment  rates  comparable 
with  those  reported  by  SSHRC. 

Just  in  time  to  weigh  into  this  de- 
bate is  a new  book  co-authored  by 
Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology. Evers  and  his  colleagues 
have  spent  15  years  examining  how 
best  to  match  educational  skills  to 
workplace  needs.  The  Bases  of  Com- 
petence: Skills  for  Lifelong  Learning 
and  Employability  divides  the  skills 
needed  in  the  future  workplace 
along  four  “bases  of  competence”  or 
groupings  of  skills  — managing  self, 
communicating,  managing  people 
and  tasks,  and  mobilizing  innova- 
tion and  change. 

“Bob  Allen’s  report  confirms  that 
social  science  and  humanities  gradu- 


ates are  valued  by  today’s 
organizations,”  says  Evers.  “Our 
book  presents  the  results  of  a major 
study  investigating  the  skills  needed 
by  university  graduates  in  the  chang- 
ing workplace.  I was  struck  by  the 
consistency  between  the  skills  that 
employers  seek  and  the  skills  that  are 
and  can  be  developed  by  students  in 
social  sciences  and  humanities  pro- 
grams.” 

Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  co-director  with 
Evers  of  the  Centre  for  Educational 
Research  and  Assessment,  investi- 
gates graduates’  outcomes  and  the 
“value-added”  to  society  from  a uni- 
versity education.  He  is  currently 
working  with  graduate  student 
Michelle  Rotermann  to  measure  the 
development  of  generic  employabil- 
ity skills  (such  as  communication, 
teamwork,  flexibility  and  interper- 
sonal skills)  that  social  science  and 
humanities  students  acquire  while 
pursuing  a degree,  and  which  may 
account  for  their  success  in  the 
workplace.  He  believes  the  SSHRC 
report  may  not  go  far  enough. 

“By  examining  only  the  eco- 
nomic outcomes  of  university  pro- 
grams, Bob  Allen’s  study  may  well 
have  underestimated  the  benefits  of 
various  disciplines,”  says  Gilbert. 
“Citizenship,  personal  development 
and  other  non-economic  outcomes 
from  a university  degree  are  substan- 
tial as  well.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
applauds  the  SSHRC  report.  “Not 
only  does  it  confirm  the  importance 
of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
as  vital  components  of  our  economy, 
but  it  also  sends  a message  to  society 
and  our  political  leaders  that  we 
must  increase  public  base  funding  of 
our  universities  to  preserve  a bal- 
anced and  essential  offering  of  pro- 
grams. After  all,  it  is  the  balance  and 
interplay  coming  from  our  various 
programs  that  stimulates  new 
knowledge,  fosters  creativity,  pro- 
motes understanding  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  world,  contributes  to 
meaningful  public  and  social  policy, 
and  generates  the  innovation  and 
practices  that  shape  economic 
growth  and  the  quality  of  our  lives.” 
BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


With  the  exception  of  student-run 
newspapers,  our  University  media 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to 
major  commercial  development 
proposals  before  the  community 
that  directly  involve  the  University 
of  Guelph. 

Last  year,  Guelph  City  Council 
voted  9-4  against  two  major  retail 
development  proposals  (so-called 
“big  boxes”).  The  reasons  for  the 
council’s  decision,  arrived  at  after 
extensive  community  participa- 
tion and  activism,  included  the  fact 
that  the  proposals  contravened 
Guelph’s  official  plan  and  the  city 
still  had  something  in  the  order  of 
750,000  square  feet  of  vacant  retail 
floor  space. 

At  that  time,  the  University  was 
part  of  a proposal  with  Hammer- 
son,  the  owners  of  Stone  Road 
Mall,  who  proposed  a relocated 
and  expanded  Zellers  and  other 
major  retail  developments  on  the 
east  side  of  Edinburgh  Road  and 
Stone  Road.  The  other  develop- 
ment proposal  involved  a Wal- 
Mart,  a major  grocery  store  and 
other  commercial  developments 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Wood- 
lawn  and  Woolwich.  Both  propo- 
nents have  appealed  the  city’s 
decision  to  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

After  two  “pre-conference” 
meetings  to  receive  the  basic  posi- 
tions of  the  proponents,  clarify 
matters,  and  identify  the  formal 
parties  for  and  against  the  propos- 
als and  citizen  participants  who 
wanted  to  make  their  views  known 
to  the  chair,  a public  information 
meeting  was  held  Nov.  5 at  the 
River  Run  Centre. 

It’s  very  important  that  U of  G’s 
faculty,  students  and  staff  become 
familiar  with  their  university’s  role 
in  these  events.  An  open,  candid 
and  informed  debate  should  now 
be  taking  place  as  these  major  de- 
velopment proposals  are  once 
again  in  the  public  domain  for 
scrutiny  and  decisions. 

The  University  has  replaced 
Hammerson  as  the  principal  pro- 
ponent of  the  big  box  retail  devel- 
opment on  Stone  Road.  It  is 
proposing  a major  project  involv- 
ing a relocated  and  expanded 


1 10,000-square-foot  Zellers,  a relo- 
cated and  expanded  100,000- 
square-foot  Canadian  Tire,  an  ad- 
ditional 50,000  square  feet  of  other 
commercial  developments  and 
substantial  medium-density  resi- 
dential developments.  The  latter 
skirt  the  sensitive  heritage  re- 
sources of  the  Dairy  Bush. 

How  does  the  role  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a major  commercial  de- 
veloper fit  with  its  primary 
educational  responsibilities?  Does 
this  type  of  development  accord 
with  U of  G’s  role  and  responsibili- 
ties in  the  community  of  Guelph 
(e.g.,  the  downtown,  sustainable 
development)?  Is  it  the  most  ap- 
propriate use  of  these  scarce  re- 
sources? What  alternatives  does  the 
University  have  for  revenue  gen- 
eration? Is  this  type  of  develop- 
ment necessary  to  make  up  for 
provincial  abrogation  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  public  education? 
What  are  the  University  communi- 
ty’s views  on  this  major  develop- 
ment proposal? 

These  and  many  other  ques- 
tions should  be  aired  and  discussed 
in  a balanced  and  open  forum,  just 
as  U of  G’s  ventures  in  interna- 
tional development  arenas  — and 
indeed  in  biotechnology  and  other 
sectors  — should  be  aired,  debated 
and  subjected  to  rational  discourse. 

The  fundamental  democratic 
health  of  the  University  commu- 
nity demands  a full,  open,  in- 
formed and  balanced  debate  on  the 
massive  Stone  Road  development 
proposal.  U of  G’s  responsibility  to 
the  Guelph  community  and  to  fu- 
ture generations  demands  that  the 
academic  community  carefully 
scrutinize  the  appropriateness  of 
this  proposal.  It  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation that  senior  administra- 
tion would  have  expedited  this 
process  some  time  ago.  In  lieu  of 
this,  I hope  that  through  this  letter 
and  other  initiatives,  the  University 
community  will  fully  participate  in 
these  important  developments  and 
make  sure  that  they  conform  with 
our  academic,  professional  and 
other  missions. 

Prof.  David  Douglas 
School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development 


Retired  College  of  Arts  professor  teaching  career  that  spanned  two 
Roman  Retman  died  suddenly  in  continents.  The  author  of  several 
Guelph  Sept.  28.  Originally  from  textbooks  on  linguistics,  he  held 
Poland,  he  joined  the  Department  of  graduate  degrees  from  the  uni- 
Languages  and  Literatures  in  1966  versifies  of  Wroclaw  and  Warsaw 
and  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  in  Poland  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
BA  program  in  linguistics.  He  retired  versity  in  Washington.  He  is  sur- 
in  1986,  ending  a distinguished  vived  by  his  wife,  Bozena. 
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LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


•#1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
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Campus  Teaching  Assistants  Get  a Boost 

NeW  meets  need  for  more  TA  support 


Anew  program  designed  to 
support  the  approximately  600 
teaching  assistants  (TAs)  working 
on  campus  made  its  debut  this  fall. 
The  Teaching  Assistant  Training 
and  Development  Program  began 
the  semester  by  distributing  the 
University’ s first-ever  handbook  for 
TAs. 

The  program  was  prompted  by  a 
recent  study  that  identified  a need 
for  additional  support  and  training 
for  U of  G’s  TAs.  The  study  by  Prof. 
Julia  Christensen  Hughes,  director 
of  Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS), 
and  graduate  student  Jody  Hendry 
was  based  on  input  from  graduate 
program  co-ordinators,  support 
service  departments,  undergraduate 
students  and  TAs  themselves.  Par- 
ticipants saw  a need  for  more  infor- 
mation on  relevant  teaching  issues, 
mechanisms  for  discussion  and 
sharing  of  ideas,  and  opportunities 
for  customized  training  workshops. 

TSS  and  Graduate  Program  Serv- 
ices joined  forces  to  sponsor  a pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  these  needs 
and  supplement  the  guidance  al- 
ready being  provided  by  course  in- 
structors and  departments. 

The  program  has  three  main 
components  — the  handbook,  a 
Web  site  and  conferencing  system, 
and  opportunities  for  training  and 
consultation. 

Developed  over  the  summer  in 


collaboration  with  representatives 
from  support  service  departments 
and  TAs  across  campus,  the  hand- 
book includes  teaching  information, 
tips  from  senior  TAs  and  referrals  to 
campus  support  services.  Hendry, 
who  co-ordinates  the  new  TA  pro- 
gram, says  the  handbook  has  earned 
high  marks  from  members  of  the 
University  community.  One  senior 
TA  commented:  “I  wish  I’d  seen  this 
three  semesters  ago!” 

The  newly  developed  TA  Web 
site  includes  a Web  version  of  the 
handbook  as  well  as  a conferencing 
system. 

“The  conferencing  system  pro- 
vides a unique  forum  for  TAs  across 
campus  to  discuss  teaching  issues 
and  share  ideas,”  says  Hendry.  “The 
Web  version  of  the  handbook  allows 
for  supplementary  information  to 
be  regularly  added  and  it  provides 


the  entire  University  community 
with  access  to  its  important  con- 
tent." 

The  identified  need  for  more 
training  and  consultation  opportu- 
nities for  TAs  is  being  met  through  a 
number  of  methods,  says  Hendry. 

TAs  have  access  to  centralized 
training  through  TSS  workshops  of- 
fered throughout  the  semester  and 
can  receive  additional  guidance 
through  individual  consultations 
with  a senior  TA.  In  addition,  cus- 
tomized workshops  can  be  devel- 
oped by  the  program  co-ordinator 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  a de- 
partment, course  instructor  or 
group  of  TAs,  she  says. 

Hendry  welcomes  feedback  on 
the  new  TA  program  at  Ext  2963  or 
tasupport  @tss.uoguelph.ca.  The  TA 
Web  site  is  at  http://www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca/TApage.html. 


Fall  Preview  Day  Draws  A Crowd 


A RECORD  NUMBER  of  2,300 
people  turned  out  for  Fall 
Preview  Day  Oct.  25.  High  school 
students,  their  families  and  friends 
attended  from  across  Ontario  and 
from  the  United  States,  with  one 
family  visiting  from  Denmark.  After 
a welcome  by  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski,  participants  attended  a 
panel  presentation  by  staff,  faculty 
and  student  representatives,  toured 


the  campus  and  visited  display 
booths  in  the  University  Centre. 
Organized  by  admissions  counsellor 
Deanna  Lundmark  and  the 
Admissions  Office,  Fall  Preview  Day 
received  support  from  hundreds  of 
U of  G faculty,  staff  and  students, 
says  registrar  Chuck  Cunningham. 
“We  truly  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  many  people  involved  from 
across  campus,”  he  says. 


Checking  out  the  new  TA  handbook  are  some  of  the  people  involved  in 
putting  it  together.  The  project  involved  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  CUPE  3913,  the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre, 
Graduate  Program  Services,  the  Graduate  Students’  Association,  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  Learning  and  Writing  Services,  the  U of 
G Library,  the  Office  of  First-Year  Studies,  the  Office  of  Open  Learning, 
Teaching  Support  Services  and  TAs.  PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 
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PROJECT  SOY 

Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth 

www.soybeans.com/projectsoy 


An  opportunity  for  you  to  earn  up  to 


$2,500 

Final  Project  Deadline:  March  26th,  1999 


I Your  task:  To  develop  new  products  and/or  marketing  strategies 

for  Ontario  soybeans. 

Registration  forms  available  in  Room  213  Reynolds  Building 


REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  NOV.  20th  ’98 


CASH  REWARDS  will  be  presented  for  1st,  2nd  & 3rd  place  entries  in  both 
graduate/undergraduate  and  diploma  categories. 


Mirjana 


For  further  information: 

Jenny  Tye,  824-4120,  ext.  2667,  e-mail:  jtye@uoguelph.ca 
Vrbaski,  824-4120,  ext.  2667,  e-mail:  spark2@omet.or.uoguelph.ca 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Kahurangi  Maori  Dance  Theatre 
presents  “People  of  the  Pacific,  a 
show  featuring  traditional  songs  and 
dance  of  the  Maori  people,  Nov.  24  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available  at  Ext. 
2113. 


Arboretum  director  Prof.  Alan 
Watson  leads  a workshop  exploring 
the  relationships  between  nature  and 
the  Christmas  season  Nov.  25  at  7 
p.m.  Cost  is  $11.  Register  by  Nov.  18 
at  Ext.  21 13. 


Naturalist  Donna  MacWilliam  dem- 
onstrates how  to  make  natural  winter 
decorations  Dec.  3 at  7 p.m.  Cost  is 
$32.  Register  by  Nov.  19  at  Ext.  21 13. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
comedy  When  the  Cat’s  Away  on  Sat- 
urdays and  some  Fridays  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$45  and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


Opening  Nov.  19  at  the  art  centre  is 
Fata  Scribunda,  a gift  to  the  centre’s 
collection  by  Toronto  artist  Cheryl 
Sourkes.  Sourkes  gives  a gallery  talk  at 
4:30  p.m.,  followed  by  an  opening 
reception.  The  exhibition  continues 
until  Jan.  31. 


ATHLETICS 


The  Gryphons  men’s  hockey  team 
hosts  Ottawa  Nov.  14  at  7:30  p.m., 
McGill  Nov.  15  at  2 p.m.  and  Brock 
Nov.  19  at  7:30  p.m. 


The  women’s  ice  hockey  team  is  at 
home  against  Laurier  Nov.  17  at  7:45 
p.m.  and  against  Queen’s  Nov.  20  at 
7:45  p.m.  and  Nov.  21  at  1:45  p.m. 


The  men’s  basketball  team  plays  at 
Guelph  Nov.  25  against  Centennial. 
Game  time  is  8 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  U of  G Choir  performs  show 
tunes  Nov.  14  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre,  a fund- 
raising event  to  support  the  choir’s 
U.S.  tour  in  February.  Tickets  are  $15 
general,  $ 1 0 for  students  and  seniors. 


The  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Nov.  12  with  Victor 
Coelho  on  the  lute,  Nov.  19  with  the 
U of  G Concert  Winds  conducted  by 
John  Goddard  and  Nov.  26  with  the 
Early  Music  Ensemble  featuring  stu- 
dent soloists.  Concerts  begin  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission 
is  free,  but  donations  are  appreciated. 


The  U of  G Concert  Winds  perform 
Nov.  25  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  UC  court- 
yard. 


Henry  Janzen  conducts  the  U of  G 
Orchestra  Nov.  29  at  3 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Tickets  are  $ 1 5 and 
$8. 


Classical  guitarist  Trevor  Burt  per- 
forms works  by  Bach,  Burt,  Duarte, 
Giuliani  and  Yocoh  Nov.  21  at  8 p.m. 
at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $10  and  $6  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door  or  from  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  Ext.  2991. 


LECTURES 


The  College  of  Arts  visiting  lecture 
series  continues  Nov.  12  with  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  music  professor  Victor 
Coelho  discussing  “Music  and  Youth 
Culture  in  Renaissance  Florence”  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  203  and 
Heather  Murray  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  “Come  Bright  Improve- 
ment: Some  Literary  Societies  of 
19th-Century  Ontario”  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  120. 


The  Department  of  History  presents 
Wendy  Mitchinson  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo  discussing  “The  Begin- 
ning and  End  of  Womanhood: 
Puberty  and  Menopause  in  Canada, 
1900  to  1950”  Nov.  25  at  10:30  a.m.in 
MacKinnon  116. 


NOTICES 


The  Canadian  Wildflower  Society 
(Dogtooth  chapter)  meets  Nov.  18  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Guest  speaker  Todd  Farrell  offers  “A 
Naturalist’s  Guide  to  Huron 
County.”  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  annual  craft  sale  Fair  November 
runs  Nov.  19  to  22  in  the  University 
Centre.  Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday. 


Fine  art  students  will  hold  a print  sale 
Nov.  19  to  21  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
in  Zavitz  207. 


The  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists 
is  sponsoring  a video  conference  on 
“Food  Technology:  Facts,  Fallacies 
and  the  Future”  Nov.  12  from  7 to  10 
p.m.,  to  be  shown  simultaneously  at 
U of  G,  Kemptville  College,  Ridge- 
town  College  and  Niagara  College.  At 
Guelph,  the  conference  will  be  held  in 
OVC  1714.  U of  G presenters  are  food 
science  professors  Rickey  Yada,  Marc 
Le  Maguer  and  Heidi  Schraft,  gradu- 
ate student  Amanda  Whitfield  and 
Arlene  Yee,  manager  of  the  Guelph 
Centre  for  Functional  Foods. 


The  Rhone-Alpes/Ontario  exchange 
program,  a year-long  educational 
exchange  intended  to  foster  relations 
between  the  two  regions,  is  open  to  all 
U of  G students  with  a working 
knowledge  of  French.  The  provincial 
government  offers  a bursary  to  help 
offset  the  costs  of  relocation.  Applica- 
tion deadline  is  Nov.  23.  Information 
and  application  forms  are  available 
from  Prof.  Keith  Slater,  Engineering, 
in  Thombrough  216,  Ext.  2429. 


U of  G offers  a multidisciplinary  field 
course  in  Iceland  in  August,  with 
courses  cutting  across  ecological, 
environmental,  cultural  and  ethical 
studies.  Taught  in  four  different  insti- 


tutions throughout  Iceland,  the 
course  aims  to  familiarize  partici- 
pants with  Icelandic  ecology,  geogra- 
phy, culture,  politics  and  language. 
Students  are  responsible  for  travel 
and  accommodation  costs  in  addi- 
tion to  tuition.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  at  Ext.  2447  or  send  e-mail  to 
tgillesp@lrs.uoguelph.ca. 


The  Wellington  County  Historical 
Society  is  inviting  submissions  for 
Vol.  12  of  its  annual  journal,  Welling- 
ton County  History.  In  celebration  of 
the  125th  anniversary  of  OAC,  the 
society  is  looking  for  articles  related 
to  the  changing  history  of  agriculture 
in  Canada.  For  more  information, 
call  Ian  Easterbrook  at  843-6576. 


Human  Resources  Development 
Canada’s  Child-Care  Visions  pro- 
gram is  accepting  proposals  in  a 
number  of  specific  areas  of  child-care 
research.  Projects  that  include  rural 
child  care,  flexible  hours,  special 
needs  and  other  non-traditional 
child-care  services  are  encouraged. 
The  application  deadline  is  Dec.  18  to 
the  Office  of  Research,  Jan.  4 to  the 
sponsor.  Information  packages  are 
available  in  the  Office  of  Research. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Zoology  graduate 
student  seminar  series  continues 
Nov.  19  with  Jason  Bystriansky 
explaining  the  “Physiological  Impact 
of  Seawater  Exposure  on  Arctic 
Char.”  The  seminars  begin  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


The  Department  of  Economics  pre- 
sents Greg  Dow  of  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity discussing  “Partnership  Mar- 
kets with  Adverse  Selection”  Nov.  13 
and  Randall  Wigle  of  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  on  “International  Process 
Standards  and  North-South  Trade” 
Nov.  20.  The  seminars  are  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  236. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology’s  Loaves  and  Fishes 
Seminar  series  is  Prof.  Ray 
Danzmann,  Zoology,  explaining 
“Fun  with  Gene  Road  Signs”  Nov.  17. 
On  Nov.  24,  Harold  Harvey  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  presents  “A 
Sucker  Doesn’t  Need  an  Even  Break.” 
The  talks  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 168. 


The  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  research  semi- 
nar series  continues  Nov.  17  with 
Jennifer  Connolly  of  York  University 
discussing  “Peer  Influences  on  Early 
Adolescent  Romantic  Relationships” 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  FACS  103. 


Prof.  Peter  Loptson,  new  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  offers 
“Some  Remarks  on  the  Metaphysics 
of  Time"  Nov.  20  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  314. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Nov.  24  with  Prof. 
Doug  Goff,  Food  Science,  explaining 


“Emulsions,  Foams,  Crystals  and 
Glasses:  The  Physics  of  Ice  Cream”  at 
4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 


Laura  Frost  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  is  guest  speaker  in  a Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  seminar  Nov. 
19  at  11  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141.  She  explains  “Fertility 
Inhibition  of  the  F Sex  Factor  of 
Escherichia  coli : A Partnership 

Between  a Plasmid  and  Its  Host.” 


John  Semple  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  is  guest  speaker  in  the  plant 
biology  seminar  series  Nov.  17,  dis- 
cussing “Not  All  Asters  are  in  the 
Genus  Aster:  Conflicting  Ideas  on 
Phylogeny  and  Classification.”  On 
Nov.  24,  Patricia  Chow-Fraser  of 
McMaster  University  focuses  on 
“The  ‘Grate’  Experiment:  Lessons 
from  the  Cootes  Paradise  Marsh  Res- 
toration and  Beyond.”  The  talks  run 
from  3 to  4:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 


Prof.  Bill  Langford,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  explains  “Bifurcation  with 
Symmetry”  Nov.  18  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  201. 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series  con- 
tinues Nov.  26  with  Geoffrey 
Werstuck  of  MBI  Fermentas  Inc. 
exploring  “Regulation  of  Gene 
Expression  Through  Small 
Molecule-RNA  Interactions”  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  presents 
Najla  Guthrie  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  discussing  “Inhibi- 
tion of  Mammary  Cancer  by  Citrus 
Flavonoids”  Nov.  24  at  1 p.m.  in  Food 
Science  241.  On  Nov.  30,  graduate 
student  Chris  McKean  explains 
“Relative  Contributions  of  the  Lum- 
bar Spine  and  Pelvis  to  T runk  Motion 
During  Sagittal  Plane  Manual  Mate- 
rials Handling  Tasks”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  offering 
a training  workshop  for  faculty  and 
instructional  staff  on  “HTML  . . . 
Looking  Under  the  Hood”  Nov.  18 
from  9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  Sessions  are 
also  being  offered  on  advanced  Pow- 
erPoint Nov.  20  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
noon  and  advanced  hands-on  Web 
development  Nov.  26  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon.  Workshops  are  held  in  Day 
Hall  211.  For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Helen  Martin  at  Ext. 
2973. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English  presents 
a series  of  one-act  plays  Nov.  19  to  21 
and  Nov.  26  to  28  at  8 p.m.  in  Lower 
Massey  Hall.  Admission  is  $3. 


The  Ontario  premiere  of  The  Terrible 
But  Incomplete  Journals  of  John  D.  by 
Guillermo  Verdecchia  runs  Nov.  22 
at  2:30  p.m.  and  Nov.  23  to  25  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Admission  is 
$4. 


The  student  production  of 
Shakespeare’s  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  directed  by  Prof.  Ann  Wilson 
continues  until  Nov.  14  at  the  Inner 
Stage.  Performances  run  at  8 p.m. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  7 p.m.  Satur- 
day. Tickets  are  $8. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  oral  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  David  Ehle,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Nov. 
20  at  9:30  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  the- 
sis is  “A  Narrative  Investigation  of 
Adolescent  Identity  Development 
and  Psycho-Social  Outcomes.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Gerald  Adams. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Stan  Riddersma,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  is  Nov.  25 
at  2 p.m.  in  Reynolds  212.  The  thesis 
is  “An  Empirical  Study  of  Pen-Based 
Editing  and  Annotation.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Scott  MacKenzie. 


The  final  examination  of  Owen  Van 
Cauwenberghe,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agriculture, 
is  Nov.  27  at  3 p.m.  in  Graham  Hall 
3301.  The  thesis  is  “Partial  Purifica- 
tion and  Characterization  of  a 
Gamma- Aminobutyrate  Transami- 
nase from  Nicotiana  tabacum.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Barry  Shelp. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  River  Run  Centre  lunch  and  lec- 
ture series  featuring  U of  G faculty 
continues  Nov.  16  with  Prof. 
Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  discussing  “Am  I a Man  With- 
out Learning?  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Knowledge,”  Nov.  23  with  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Kehm,  Landscape  Architecture, 
on  “Sacred  and  Spiritual  Landscapes” 
and  Nov.  30  with  Prof.  Howard 
Spring,  Fine  Art  and  Music,  on 
“Swing,  the  Lindy  Hop  and  Other 
Jazz  Transitions.”  Tickets  are  $6.50. 


Lakeside  Bible  Church  presents  the 
musical  production  The  Father’s  Gift 
of  Love  Dec.  10  to  12  at  8 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $8  and  are  available  at  the  door  or 
by  calling  836-8141. 


Dublin  Street  United  Church  pres- 
ents Gloria  Tibi  Domine  by  Barrie 
Cabena,  a Christmas  story  told  with 
music,  mime  and  movement,  Nov.  26 
and  27  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $10 
and  $5  and  are  available  at  the  door  or 
by  calling  821-0610. 


Royal  City  Musical  Productions  Inc. 
celebrates  its  20°’  anniversary  with  a 
production  of  Oliver!  Nov.  19  to  22  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  Performances 
begin  at  8 p.m.  Thursday  to  Saturday, 
with  2 p.m.  matinees  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  meets  Nov.  24  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Steelworkers  Cen- 
tre, 89  Dawson  Rd.  Guest  speaker 
Lois  Etherington  Betteridge  will  dis- 
cuss “The  Art  of  Silversmithing.”  For 
more  information,  call  Heather 
Bailey  at  824-2185. 
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3 Annual  giving  will  help 
determine  University’s 
campaign  priorities. 

4 NEW  OVC  curriculum  set  to 
launch  in  Year  2000. 

5 STUDENT  Health  Services 
celebrates  new  home  in 
Powell  Building. 

5 New  PERSONAL  and  group 
scheduling  software 
puts  time  on  your  side. 

6 Le  College  d’ Alfred 

relationship  opens  up  new 
possibilities. 

8 CENTRE  FOR  Families,  Work 
and  Well-Being  approved. 

9 RESEARCH  Park  expands. 

CLEANING 
UP  FOR  THE 
UNITED 
WAY 


Lois  Bamsey  and  Catherine 
O’Brien,  members  of  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning 
squeegee  squad,  polish  off 
another  car  windshield  to 
raise  money  for  the  campus 
United  Way.  The  squeegee 
effort,  co-ordinated  by 
O’Brien  and  Michelle  Fach, 
Open  Learning’s  United  Way 
co-chairs,  has  raised  almost 
$95  for  the  campaign,  which 
is  well  op  its  way  to  reaching 
its  $190,000  goal.  See  story 
on  page  9. 
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Guelph  Holds  Second  Place  in  Maclean's  Ranking 

Rankings  are  gratifying,  says  Rozanski,  but  they  conceal  the  fragility  of  Ontario  universities’ financial  condition 


For  the  second  year  in  a row, 
U of  G finished  second  in  the 
country  in  its  category  in  the  annual 
Maclean’s  magazine  universities 
ranking  issue  released  last  week. 

Editor  Ann  Dowsett  Johnston 
says  it  was  “very  close,”  with  Guelph 
barely  nipped  to  the  finish  line  by  Si- 
mon Fraser  University  in  the  12- 
university  “comprehensives”  cate- 
gory. Guelph  led  the  way  provin- 
cially,  coming  first  of  the  five 
Ontario  universities  in  the  same 
category. 

The  second-place  showing 
doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story,  however. 
From  1997  to  1998,  U of  G main- 
tained or  improved  its  comparative 
performance  in  10  of  the  18  indica- 
tors for  which  the  University  pro- 
vides data.  This  translated  into 
higher  rankings  over  last  year  in  six 
categories  and  top-three  rankings  in 
seven  of  the  21  categories. 

Guelph  also  received  a second- 
place  ranking  in  its  category  in  the 
Maclean’s  reputational  survey  of 
4,700  corporate  CEOs,  administra- 
tors and  high  school  guidance  coun- 
sellors. In  the  all-categories 
nationwide  reputational  survey,  U of 
G placed  eighth  out  of  the  48  institu- 
tions participating. 

Dowsett  Johnston  says  Guelph  is 
well-established  as  a premier  univer- 
sity. “I  love  Guelph  — it’s  a fabulous 
institution,”  she  says.  “Other  univer- 
sities are  searching  for  an  identity. 
Guelph  has  a wonderful  sense  of  who 


it  is.  This  makes  it  a leader,  ahead  of 
the  game.  It’s  a strong  residential 
school,  and  it  knows  and  builds  on 
its  strengths.  It  bodes  incredibly  well 
for  the  future.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  Guelph’s  high  rating  “reflects 
the  excellence  and  dedication  of  our 
faculty,  staff  and  students,  and  is  tes- 


The  Ontario  government 
announced  Nov.  24  that  it  will 
invest  up  to  $6  million  to  create  a 
new  Food  System  Biotechnology 
Centre  at  U of  G. 

The  funding  from  the  Ministry  of 
Energy,  Science  and  Technology 
through  the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund 
(ORDCF)  will  be  used  to  investigate 
animal  genetics,  plant  genetics  and 
transgenics,  and  the  basic  molecular 
research  underlying  these  areas. 
With  matching  funding,  the  total  in- 
vestment in  this  centre  could  reach 
$18  million. 

Research  planned  for  the  centre 
includes: 

• a project  to  understand  how  the 


timony  to  our  very  talented  aca- 
demic and  student  affairs  leadership, 
all  working  under  challenging  condi- 
tions given  the  financial  fragility  of 
Ontario  universities  and  our  posi- 
tion as  10th  out  of  10  provinces  in 
per  capita  funding.” 

Dowsett  Johnston  doesn’t  shy 
from  the  funding  issue  either,  calling 


product  of  one  gene  can  affect 
more  than  one  trait  in  an  animal; 

• an  investigation  of  the  bacterial, 
fungal  and  viral  pathogens  in 
plants,  animals  and  food 
products;  and 

• the  design  of  crops  that  have 
increased  productivity  through 
modification  of  photosynthesis 
and  cell  division,  and  are  better 
suited  to  a Canadian  environment 
with  greater  tolerance  of  climatic, 
pest  and  chemical  stresses. 

Prof.  Bryan  McKersie,  Plant  Ag- 
riculture, believes  the  award  will  give 
Ontario  an  economic  advantage  in 
biotechnology. 

“This  funding  will  enable  us  to 
work  in  partnership  with  the  agricul- 


the  current  situation  “critical”  and 
describing  the  funding  of  Ontario 
universities  in  recent  years  as  “puni- 
tive in  the  extreme.” 

The  quality  of  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences  research  at  Guelph  was 
reflected  in  a jump  of  two  full  places 
(from  sixth  to  fourth)  in  the  category 
measuring  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 


tural  and  biotechnology  industries 
in  Ontario  to  develop  improved 
foods  and  feeds,  to  increase  our  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  to  do  so  in 
an  environmentally  sustainable 
way.” 

Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  Physics,  a 
member  of  the  ORDCF/Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  core 
group,  notes  that  “for  success,  the 
ORDCF  requires  that  the  proposals 
enhance  research  capacity  at  an  in- 
stitutional level  and  that  they  have  a 
significant  and  positive  impact  on 
jobs  and  the  Ontario  economy.” 

The  ORDCF  funding  is  in  re- 
sponse to  a U of  G submission  co- 
ordinated by  McKersie,  Prof.  Cecil 
Forsberg,  Microbiology,  and  Prof. 

Continued  on  page  6 


manities  Research  Council  (SSHRC) 
research  grant  success.  Of  the  five 
Ontario  “comprehensives,"  U of  G 
ranked  first  in  awards  per  eligible 
faculty  and  second  in  SSHRC  dollars 
per  eligible  faculty. 

Acting  College  of  Arts  dean 
Gerald  Manning  thinks  U of  G’s  suc- 
cess rate  with  SSHRC  “is  a result  of  a 
continuing  recognition  here  that  re- 
search and  teaching  inform  each 
other  and  that  striving  for  quality  in 
both  areas  leads  to  overall  quality 
and  creates  engaged,  committed  stu- 
dents.” 

Prof.  Ron  Hinch,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, believes  faculty  in  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences  are  successful  “because 
we  are  doing  more  and  more  col- 
laborative research,  and  research 
that  is  at  the  cutting  edge  of  our  dis- 
ciplines." He  adds,  however,  that  fo- 
cusing only  on  awards  from  SSHRC 
neglects  the  fact  that  many  U of  G re- 
searchers also  receive  funding  from 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 
and  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Maclean's  survey. 

Guelph  received  top-three  marks 
in  Maclean’s  magazine’s  four  stu- 
dent quality  measures,  which  in- 
cluded a first-place  nod  in  a category 
measuring  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents who  graduate.  Second-place 

Continued  on  page  10 


Food  System  Proposal 
Yields  Up  to  $6  Million 

ORDCF  invests  in  new  Food  System  Biotechnology  Centre  atUofG 
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666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 
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Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

"The  China  Buffet  King’s  enormous  selection  in 
drinks  and  food  makes  it  a good  stop...” 

The  Quelph  Mercury 


Buffet  King 

HUS 


450  Seat  Buffet  Style  Restaurant  Serving  1 SO  Items 


Largest  Authentic  Chinese,  International  and 
the  ONLY  Japanese  Buffet  in  Guelph* 


All  You  Can  Eat  Buffet 


lunch  From  $6.49  and  Dinner  from  $1 7.99 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Remember  Us  Tbis  Holiday  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresk 

TURKEY  “YULE"  LOVE 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple-Raisin-Almond  Stuffing 
& Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  place  your  order  early  for  Lest  selection. 
TelepLone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 
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Centre  for  Families,  Work  and  Well-Being  Approved 


Anew  U of  G Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  received  Senate  approval  Nov.  10. 
Spearheaded  by  Plrofs.  Kerry  Daly  and  Donna  Lero, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  the  centre  will 
bring  together  the  research  and  teaching  expertise  of 
more  than  50  faculty  and  staff  throughout  the  new 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences.  Its  goal 
is  to  promote  individual  and  family  well-being, 


responsive  and  productive  work  environments  and 
strong,  sustainable  communities  (see  story  on  page  1 ). 
Provost  Iain  Campbell  congratulated  Lero,  Daly  and 
the  participating  faculty  and  staff  for  the  leadership 
and  collaboration  involved  in  creating  the  centre.  He 
noted  that  this  kind  of  synergy  was  precisely  what  had 
been  envisioned  when  the  new  college  was  created. 
“It’s  just  first  class,”  he  said. 


BUDGET  PRESENTED 

Senators  also  received  for  infor- 
mation the  1998/99  revised  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  budget. 
Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology, 
chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning,  reported  that 
U of  G has  met  the  main  objectives 
outlined  in  the  original  revised 
budget  presented  to  Senate  in  Sep- 
tember (see  the  Sept.  30  issue  of 
@Guelph).  Enrolment  is  on  target, 
he  said,  and  funds  have  been  found 
to  address  the  $ 1.7-million  shortfall 
and  avoid  a clawback. 


Van  Der  Kraak  noted  that  the 
budget  before  Senate  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  presented  in 
September,  but  it  reflected  some 
changes  associated  with  the  costs  of 
settlements  with  employee  groups 
and  related  negotiated  pension  con- 
tribution holidays. 

He  also  noted  that  the  University 
will  wait  for  winter  enrolment  fig- 
ures before  moving  ahead  with  plans 
to  use  some  one-time  budget  sav- 
ings to  enhance  classroom  resources 
and  deal  with  deferred  maintenance 
priorities.  Career-development  ac- 
tivities will  proceed. 


COU  REPORT 

U of  G’s  academic  colleague  to 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties (COU),  Prof.  Maureen 
Mancuso,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  pre- 
sented highlights  from  the 
council’s  last  meeting.  She  said 
COU  members  discussed  the  fu- 
ture of  university  education  and 
initiated  a new  advocacy  effort  to 
restore  public  funding  of  uni- 
versities. 

For  more  COU  highlights,  see 
the  story  below. 


COU  Highlights 


Editor’s  note:  In  this  issue,  @Guelph 
launches  a column  of  highlights  of 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  issues  and  activities.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  information  for  this 
column  is  COU’s  bimonthly  news- 
letter, Council  Highlights. 


COU  ENDORSES  PLA 

At  its  Oct.  23  meeting,  COU  ac- 
cepted the  report  of  the  working 
group  on  prior  learning  assessment 
(PLA)  and  its  recommendation  that 
COU  and  member  institutions  en- 
dorse PLA  and  use  it  wherever  ap- 
propriate. 

PLA  uses  challenge  exams  and 
portfolio  assessments  to  determine 
and  recognize  learning  acquired 
through  experience  and  training  re- 
ceived outside  university.  This  en- 
ables students  who  have  learned 
through  work  or  other  experience  to 
receive  credit  rather  than  being  re- 
quired to  take  courses  that  cover 
knowledge  they  already  have.  The 
endorsement  of  PLA  is  seen  as  an 
important  step  toward  greater  flexi- 
bility that  will  benefit  both  adult 
learners  and  their  employers. 

U of  G was  one  of  four  Ontario 
universities  to  participate  in  a pilot 
project  on  PLA  for  COU’s  working 
group. 


FOCUS  ON  JOB  CREATION 

A series  of  premier’s  conferences 
is  being  held  across  Ontario  this  fall 
focusing  on  preparing  people  for  to- 
morrow’s jobs,  winning  in  the  new 
global  economy,  a regional  vision 
and  creative  infrastructure  to  sup- 
port growth  and  competitiveness. 
The  conferences  are  part  of  a consul- 
tation process  to  develop  strategies 
for  job  creation  and  economic 
growth.  Conference  participants  in- 
clude representatives  from  a cross- 
section  of  the  province,  including 
business,  labour,  academia  and 
communities. 


U of  G was  one  of  five  area  uni- 
versities to  attend  a conference  for 
southwestern  Ontario  Nov.  20  in 
London. 


NEW  VP  NAMED 

Ken  Snowdon,  a long-standing 
member  of  the  Queen’s  University 
community,  will  join  the  COU  sec- 
retariat as  vice-president,  policy  and 
analysis,  Dec.  1.  He  will  lead  the  re- 
search, analysis  and  policy  division 
and  also  become  involved  in  broader 
issues  and  activities  at  COU.  A BA 
and  MPA  graduate  of  Queen’s,  he 
joined  the  university’s  staff  in  the 
mid-1970s,  eventually  becoming  as- 
sociate vice-principal  (planning). 
He  is  currently  on  secondment  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  as  the  senior  university  ad- 
viser in  the  universities  branch. 


ROZANSKI  JOINS  COMMITTEE 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
has  been  invited  to  join  COU’s  com- 
mittee on  policy  and  planning  in  an 
ex  officio  capacity.  He  also  serves  as 
chair  of  the  council’s  government 
and  community  relations  commit- 
tee. 


GUIDE  AVAILABLE 

The  College-University  Consor- 
tium Council  has  developed  the  On- 
tario College-University  Transfer 
Guide,  an  electronic  Web  site  with  a 
searchable  database  that  will  be  up 
and  running  in  early  December. 

The  Web  site  will  provide  stu- 
dents, institutions  and  the  general 
public  with  information  about  insti- 
tutional credit-transfer  policies  and 
practices  and  collaborative  pro- 
grams and  articulation  among  On- 
tario colleges  and  universities.  Once 
completed,  it  will  be  a comprehen- 
sive source  of  information  on  the  di- 
verse post-secondary  collaborative 
learning  opportunities  available  in 
Ontario. 


NEWS  BUREAU  PLANNED 

The  Ontario  Universities  Public 
Affairs  Council  (OUPAC)  is  devel- 
oping a plan  to  introduce  a news  bu- 
reau for  Ontario  universities.  The 
bureau  would  produce  information 
on  common  messages  and  positions 
that  support  COU  actions  and  that 
can  be  shared  in  university  newspa- 
pers, newsletters,  alumni  communi- 
cations and  other  areas. 

Working  on  the  plan  is  a com- 
mittee of  OUPAC  representatives — 
David  Estok  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  Darlene 
Frampton  ofU  of  G,  Gillian  Howard 
of  McMaster,  Sue  Bloch-Nevitte  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  Ar- 
nice  Cadieux  of  COU. 
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MAPLE  LODGE 
SUPPORTS  U OF  G 

U of  G is  one  of  four 
recipients  of  the  first 


Farms  Foundation. 
Launched  by  the  May 
family  of  Maple  Lodge 
Farms  Nov.  9 at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair, 
the  foundation  will  sup- 
port educational  and 
community  initiatives.  U 
of  G received  $15,000  of 
the  inaugural  $48,000 
awarded  by  the  foundation;  the 
other  recipients  are  Peel  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Huttonville  Public 
School  and  the  United  Way  of 
Peel.  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  accepted  the  cheque 
from  May  family  members 
Wendy  May  Robson  and  Kathy 
May  Weinhold. 


TRAINING  ALLIANCE  FORMED 

The  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre  (GFTC)  has  formed  a 
training  alliance  with  the  Cana- 
dian Grocery  Producers  Council 
to  help  companies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  food  industry  build 
profitability  by  boosting  invest- 
ment in  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  their  employees.  The  GFTC 
will  work  with  the  council  and  its 
member  firms  to  deliver  training 
designed  to  meet  the  food  indus- 
try* s needs. 


FUND-RAISER  A BOOST  FOR 
ART  CENTRE  ACQUISITIONS 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s Nov.  7 “Framed”  art  auction 
raised  about  $2 1 ,000  for  the  cen- 
tre’s acquisitions  program.  Top 
bids  of  $1,025  went  for  a water- 
colour landscape  by  Fergus  artist 
Barry  McCarthy,  a wood  sculp- 
ture by  former  Rockwood  resi- 
dent John  Vanderweit  and  an 
abstract  painting  by  Denyse  Tho- 
masos,  a Canadian  artist  cur- 
rently based  in  New  York. 


NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT 
FOR  1998  OCUFA  AWARDS 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations 
is  calling  for  nominations  for  its 
1998  awards  for  excellence  in 
teaching  and  academic  librarian- 
ship.  Nominations  must  include 
a covering  nomination  form,  a 
nominator’s  brief  and  enough 
evidence,  from  as  many  sources 
as  possible,  to  make  it  clear  that 
outstanding  work  deserving  of 
recognition  has  been  done. 
Deadline  for  nominations  is  Feb. 
19.  For  more  information,  call 
416-979-2117,  fax  to  416- 
593-5607,  send  e-mail  to 
ocufa@ocufa.on.ca  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.ocufe.on.ca. 


donations  from  the  newly 
created  Maple  Lodge 
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Franco  Ferraro,  a part-time  staff 
member  in  Hospitality  Services 
since  1990,  died  Nov.  9.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Iolanda,  two 
children,  Elsa  and  Marisa 
Ferraro-Rozario  of  Toronto,  and 
three  grandchildren. 


Annual  Fund  Leads  the  Way 

J^ie  pattern  of  annual  giving  to  U of  G will  help  determine  campaign  priorities 


A SUCCESSFUL  1998  Annual 
Fund  effort  will  go  a long  way 
towards  securing  a strong 
foundation  for  the  University’s  next 
capital  campaign,  which  is  now  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  organization. 

Campaign-level  donors  very  of- 
ten come  from  the  ranks  of  loyal 
regular  Annual  Fund  participants,” 
says  John  Mabley,  vice-president 
(development  and  public  affairs), 
whose  staff  is  working  to  prepare  a 
solid  base  for  a major  fund-raising 
initiative  — the  first  attempted  in  10 
years.  That  s one  of  the  reasons  we 
hope  to  optimize  participation  in  the 
University’s  Annual  Fund  this  year,” 
he  says. 

A second  reason  is  that  potential 
campaign  donors  usually  want  to 
know  which  campaign  initiatives  the 
campus  community  is  supporting. 
“Donors  want  to  feel  confident  that 
their  gifts  are  benefiting  the  Univer- 
sity’s greatest  needs,”  he  says. 

And  a third  — but  chronologi- 
cally first  — reason  to  encourage  an- 
nual giving  rests  in  the  need  to 
determine  what  those  campaign  ini- 
tiatives will  be. 

“The  University’s  next  capital 
campaign  will  be  based  on  needs  that 
are  currently  being  identified  and  de- 
veloped within  each  of  the  Universi- 
ty’s colleges  and  major  support 
areas,”  says  Mabley.  “Faculty  and 
staff  who  are  working  every  day  in 
the  labs  and  classrooms  of  our  Uni- 
versity know  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence where  we  need  to  raise  and 
apply  money  at  Guelph  and  how  our 
scarce  fund-raising  resources  can  be 
used  to  maximize  educational  re- 
sults.” 

It’s  a small  step  from  that  view  to 
OVC  professor  Denna  Benn’s  sup- 
port of  the  Col.  K.L.  Campbell  Cen- 
tre for  Animal  Welfare,  which  owes 
its  very  existence  to  philanthropy. 
Established  in  1989  to  honour  the 
memory  of  the  late  Col.  K.L. 
Campbell,  the  centre  initiates  and 
co-ordinates  animal  welfare  work  on 
campus.  The  centre  and  the  research 
chair  held  by  Prof.  Ian  Duncan  are 
funded  principally  by  donations 
from  private  foundations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

A 1992  gift  from  the  Campbell  es- 
tate provided  a significant  boost  to 
the  centre’s  work,  but  Benn  says  its 
future  will  remain  tenuous  until  per- 
manent base  funding  is  established. 
She  recognizes  that  successful  fund- 
raising is  key  to  continuing  the  cen- 
tre’s research  efforts  and  its  role  in 
educating  students  and  providing 
advice  on  animal  welfare  issues. 

Benn  says  she’s  championing  the 
study  of  animal  welfare,  one  of  the 
most  important  social  issues  of  the 
day  and  an  area  of  expertise  in  which 
U of  G excels. 

From  her  position  as  director  of 
Animal-Care  Services,  she  can  see 
some  300  Guelph  faculty  and  staff 
who  use  animals  in  teaching  and  re- 
search programs.  Few  universities 
can  claim  such  a breadth  of  experi- 
ence or  such  close  affiliations  with 
animal-based  industries. 

“We  are  involved  with  animal 
care  well  beyond  the  traditional  vet- 
erinary and  agriculture  sectors,”  she 


Prof.  Denna  Benn 
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says,  giving  examples  like  the  Metro 
Toronto  Zoo,  alternative  farming 
operations,  food  technology  and  aq- 
uaculture. "Our  faculty  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Canada  in  its  ability  to  give 
students  the  perceptive  skills  they 
need  to  improve  animal  care  in  these 
and  many  other  sectors  of  society, 
but  we  must  provide  the  resources 
they  need  to  conduct  their  work.” 

With  strong  private-sector  sup- 
port, she  says,  the  Campbell  Centre 
for  Animal  Welfare  can  maintain 
programs  that  individual  depart- 
ment budgets  cannot  support  — re- 
search projects  that  provide  new 
information  on  old  agricultural 
methods,  scholarship  that  takes  a 
critical  look  at  animal  welfare  issues 
and  visiting  lecturers.  “What  an  op- 
portunity the  centre  has  to  affect  stu- 
dents, ” she  says. 

Students  are  also  top  of  mind  for 
Prof.  Denis  Lynn,  assistant  dean  of 
the  College  of  Biological  Science, 
who  has  for  many  years  directed  his 
annual  gifts  to  undergraduate  schol- 
arships. 

“When  I was  a student  at  Guelph, 

I benefited  from  scholarship  sup- 
port,” he  says,  “and  now  I feel  an  ob- 
ligation to  repay  the  institution.” 
Lynn  earned  a B.Sc.  in  1969  and  says 
he  is  aware  that  students  today  are 
being  asked  to  bear  a greater  percent- 
age of  the  cost  of  their  education. 

Changing  hats  from  alumnus  to 
faculty  member,  he  reinforces  his 
commitment  to  awards  programs 


because  they  reward  excellence  and 
help  attract  top  students. 

Providing  facilities  for  those  stu- 
dents is  another  big  concern  for 
Lynn  and  other  faculty  in  his  college. 
He  says  current  classrooms  are  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
growing  interest  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences, and  the  multimedia  facilities 
currently  available  leave  students 
waiting  in  line  to  complete  their 
work.  And  he  can  empathize  easily 
with  the  frustrations  caused  by  space 
problems,  because  faculty  and 
graduate  students  are  forming  lines 
of  their  own  in  the  scramble  for  re- 
search facilities. 

In  the  unfinished  aquatic  sciences 
facility,  researchers  are  doubling  up 
the  use  of  rooms  to  accommodate 
the  need,  but  still  have  a waiting  list 
for  the  Hagen  Aqualab.  The  problem 
really  lies  in  the  word  “unfinished,” 
says  Lynn.  “Currently,  we’ve  got  big 
empty  holes  in  the  Aqualab  and  the 
Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichythology  that 
are  waiting  to  be  filled  with  addi- 
tional holding  facilities  for  aquatic 
species,  a dry  lab  and  office  space.” 

People  who  work  on  campus 
have  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  institu- 
tion’s urgent  needs,  says  Mabley, 
who  has  launched  a new  reporting 
system  in  Development  and  Public 
Affairs  that  will  track  the  way  people 
respond  to  those  needs  through  their 
annual  gifts  to  the  University. 

“When  we  look  at  annual  giving 
in  more  discrete  terms,”  he  says,  “we 
can  see  clearly  how  much  of  our 
scarce  fund-raising  resources  are  be- 
ing applied  to  target  areas  that  are 
important  to  the  overall  welfare  and' 
advancement  of  the  University,  and 
where  greater  effort  is  needed.” 

That  data  will  feed  into  the  pro- 
cess of  determining  the  priorities  for 
the  coming  Guelph  campaign,  a pro- 
cess guided  by  both  the  institutional 
needs  that  are  being  identified  by 
colleges  and  departments  and  the 
broad  picture  of  regular  support 
coming  from  all  the  elements  of  the 
Annual  Fund  — the  Campus  Fund, 
alumni  giving  through  the  Alma  Ma- 
ter Fund,  support  from  parents,  and 
gifts  from  graduating  and  reunion 
classes. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Prof.  Denis  Lynn  studies  a microscope  slide  with  former  graduate 
student  Cheryl  Jerome.  photo  by  trina  koster 


AGRICULTURAL  HALL  OF 
FAME  INDUCTS  SWITZER 

Clay  Switzer,  former  dean  of 
OAC  and  former  deputy  minister 
of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Cana- 
dian Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 
His  portrait  was  unveiled  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair 
Nov.  8.  As  dean  of  OAC,  Switzer 
shaped  the  college  into  a leading 
educational  and  research  insti- 
tute serving  Ontario  and  Canada. 
As  deputy  minister,  he  improved 
relations  between  governments 
and  other  stakeholders  in  agricul- 
ture and  helped  attract  an 
increasing  share  of  the  provincial 
budget  to  the  agriculture  indus- 
try. He  is  currently  serving  as  co- 
chair  of  the  OAC  125  Planning 
Committee. 


THREE  FACULTY  NAMED 
TO  NSERC  COMMITTEES 

Three  U of  G faculty  were 
recently  appointed  members  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  selection  com- 
mittees for  three-year  terms  — 
Prof.  Eric  Poisson,  Physics  (space 
and  astronomy  committee);  Prof. 
Moira  Ferguson,  Zoology  (evolu- 
tion and  ecology);  and  Prof.  Peter 
Krell,  Microbiology  (cellular  and 
molecular  biology). 


ROTHSTEIN  LEADS  STUDIES 
ON  AGRONOMIC  TRAITS 

Prof.  Steven  Rothstein,  formerly 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
has  been  named  director  of  agro- 
nomic traits  with  Des  Moines, 
Iowa-based  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 
International  Inc.  Rothstein,  who 
is  on  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence 
from  Guelph  until  June  1999,  will 
head  the  company’s  efforts  to  use 
molecular  genetics  to  improve 
agronomic  traits  in  various  crops. 


PAPER  EARNS  TOP  PRIZE 

Co-op  engineering  student  Beth 
Hearn  captured  first  place  in  the 
Robert  Auld  student  paper  com- 
petition at  the  48th  Canadian 
Chemical  Engineering  Confer- 
ence of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Chemical  Engineering.  Her  win- 
ning paper  was  titled  “Encapsula- 
tion of  Urease  Within  Alginate- 
Poly  (Methylene  Co-guanidine) 
Microspheres.” 


CIP  MEMBERS  ATTEND 
HALIFAX  CONFERENCES 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams (CIP),  spoke  on  “Quality 
Assurance  in  Internationaliza- 
tion” at  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  of  Canada’s 
“Quality  Assurance  in  Interna- 
tionalization” conference  in  Hali- 
fax. Three  members  of  CIP 
attended  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Canadian  Bureau  for  Inter- 
national Education  in  Halifax  — 
study-abroad  manager  Lynne 
Mitchell,  international  student 
adviser  Benny  Quay  and 
education-abroad  adviser  Frank 
Robbins. 
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New  OVC  Curriculum  Positioned  for  Year  2000 

Education  will  be  more  learner-centred,  with  greater  opportunities  for  experiential  and  self-directed  learning 


OVC’S  FIRST-YEAR  students  in 
the  year  2000  will  be  the 
inaugural  class  of  a completely 
renovated  curriculum  labelled  DVM 
2000. 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  imple- 
menting the  most  exciting  curricu- 
lum we’ve  had  at  OVC,”  dean  Alan 
Meek  told  a college-wide  meeting 
Nov.  3.  The  framework  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  established,  he  said, 
and  the  DMV  2000  committee  is 
now  in  the  process  of  adding  the 
needed  further  details  to  that 
framework. 

When  the  curriculum  restructur- 
ing is  complete,  OVC  will  be  provid- 
ing students  with  an  education  that 
is  more  learner-centred,  with  greater 
opportunities  for  experiential  and 
self-directed  learning.  Meek  said  the 
new  program  will  have  more  oppor- 
tunities for  experiential  learning 
early  in  the  program  and  a more  the- 
matic approach.  Ultimately,  the  aim 
of  DVM  2000  is  to  match  the  knowl- 
edge, skills  and  attitudes  taught  at 
OVC  with  society’s  expectations  of 
the  entry-level  veterinarian. 

DVM  2000  is  being  developed  in 
stages  — an  extensive  task  that  has 
been  in  progress  since  1993,  with  a 
view  to  full  implementation  in  2000. 
Stage  one,  building  the  framework  of 
the  program,  began  with  developing 
a document  called  “Professional 
Competencies  of  Canadian  Veteri- 
narians: A Basis  for  Curriculum  De- 
velopment.” This  was  accepted  by 
the  DVM  program  committee  in 
1994  and  has  become  a foundation 
for  evaluation  and  development  of 
the  new  program.  It  describes  the 
competencies  expected  of  student 
vets  at  each  level  of  the  curriculum, 


based  on  U of  G’s  learning  objectives 
in  general  and  the  more  specific  vet- 
erinary competencies.  The  docu- 
ment will  be  used  for  clarification  of 
course  and  rotational  objectives  and 
as  a basis  for  performance-based  as- 
sessment. 

Meek  says  the  document  is  “not 
only  positioning  us  well,  but  is  also 
being  picked  up  by  other  veterinary 
schools  to  help  them  move  forward 


with  their  curricular  reform.” 

DVM  2000  will  continue  to  be  a 
four-year  program,  but  students  will 
progress  through  the  curriculum  in 
four  phases,  rather  than  specific  year 
levels.  Phase  1,  for  example,  will  be- 
gin in  first  year  and  may  continue 
into  the  first  part  of  year  two.  Phase  1 
leader  Prof.  John  Leatherland,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Biomedical 


cus  more  on  fundamental  courses 
than  the  other  three  phases  will.  In 
phases  2 and  3,  the  “Principles  of 
Medicine”  component  increases,  as 
does  the  “Professional  Values” 
theme.  Externships  and  rotations  are 
found  in  Phase  4.  Instead  of  a string 
of  separate  courses  each  year,  clus- 
ters or  themes  of  courses  will  make 
up  each  phase. 

Implementing  the  new  curricu- 


lum is  a college-wide  project.  In  ad- 
dition to  Leatherland,  phase  leaders 
are  Prof.  Dale  Smith,  Pathobiology 
(Phase  2);  Prof.  Stephen  Kruth,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, and  Prof.  Dave  Sandals,  Popula- 
tion Medicine  (Phase  3);  and  Prof. 
Danny  Butler,  Clinical  Studies 
(Phase  4).  The  OVC  Dean’s  Council 
will  facilitate  the  resources  needed  to 
implement  the  program,  and  Betty 
Power,  the  college’s  professional 
educationalist,  is  acting  as  a resource 
and  liaison  person  for  the  groups  in- 
volved (see  accompanying  story). 

Phase  leaders  are  currently  devel- 
oping teams,  establishing  the  goals 
for  each  content  area  or  theme  and 
designing  the  overall  framework  for 
each  phase.  The  first  draft  of  the 
DVM  2000  program  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  December  1998,  with 
the  final  plan  for  phases  1 to  4 being 
completed  in  February  1999. 

“As  this  develops,  we  are  seeing  a 
win-win  situation  for  everyone,” 
said  Leatherland.  “We  see  a positive 
side  for  students,  and  we  see  there 
are  positive  things  that  faculty  can 
take  from  this  process  as  well.” 

Essentially,  students  will  have  en- 
hanced ownership  of  their  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  listening  to  hours  of 
lectures,  they  will  be  involved  in  col- 
laborative learning  methods,  with 
faculty  acting  as  facilitators  and 
counsellors.  Faculty  will  have  the 
freedom  to  use  different  learning 
methodologies.  Overall,  DVM  2000 
will  include  new  teaching  and 
evaluation  methods,  an  enhanced 
integration  of  the  curriculum  and 
interactions  among  instructors,  and 
the  incorporation  of  an  enhanced 
professionalism  component. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 


Sciences,  said  the  first  phase  will  fo- 


OVC Education  Gets  a ‘Power’  Boost 


Professional  eduationalist  helps  provide  best  environment  possible  for  students 


Educating  future  veterin- 
arians requires  teaching 
methods  that  reflect  both  the  needs 
of  the  student  and  the  needs  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  Professional 
educationalist  Betty  Power  is 
working  as  a facilitator  and  team- 
mate at  OVC  to  help  the  college 
provide  the  best  educational 
environment  possible  for  students. 

Power  has  been  with  OVC  for 
about  a year  in  a position  funded  by 
the  Max  Bell  Foundation  to  facili- 
tate the  college’s  new  DVM  2000 
curriculum.  A graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto’s  Faculty  of 
Nursing,  Power  also  holds  a mas- 
ter’s of  education  and  a PhD  in 
higher  education.  She  joined  U of 
G from  George  Brown  College, 
where  she  had  been  employed  since 
1988  in  a series  of  positions  — co- 
ordinator of  the  School  of  Business, 
chair  of  nursing,  co-ordinator  of 
pre-health  and  chair  of  the  Faculty 
of  Liberal  Studies. 

This  is  Power’s  first  foray  into 


Betty  Power 


veterinary  medicine  education,  and 
she’s  excited  about  the  possibilities. 

“The  faculty  here  are  so  creative 
and  willing  to  try  new  things,”  she 
says.  “There  are  many  projects  fac- 
ulty are  doing  that,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  never  been  attempted 
before.  My  role  is  to  provide  them 
with  the  educational  resources  and 
theory  behind  what  they  want  to 
do.  By  the  simple  fact  of  having  a 
professional  educationalist  on  staff, 
they  can  pop  by  my  door  or  they 


can  ask  me  something  and  I can  go 
find  the  information  for  them.  Or  I 
can  find  out  what  is  current  in  the 
situation.  Or  I can  give  them  other 
options  if  what  they  are  doing  isn’t 
working.” 

Unlike  in  human  health,  Power 
must  consider  issues  such  as  eutha- 
nasia, the  human/  animal  bond  and 
the  role  animals  play  in  our  society 
when  she  works  with  the  college  on 
educational  issues  and  projects. 

Power’s  agenda  stretches  be- 
yond the  DVM  2000  program.  She 
notes  that  a large  movement  in  edu- 
cation at  the  college  is  the  progres- 
sion from  traditional  lectures  to 
case-based  and  computer-assisted 
learning.  This  engages  the  student 
in  the  learning  process,  she  says. 

“We  find  that  when  the  students 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  process, 
retention  does  occur,  and  they  are 
able  to  hone  skills  in  critical  think- 
ing and  problem  solving.  These  are 
the  skills  they  need  for  lifelong 
learning  in  their  profession.” 


If  the  Shoe  Fits . . . Pitch  It 

U of  G plumber  wins  national  horseshoe  pitching  championship  for  second  year  in  a row 


Tom  Gallina  has  perfect  pitch. 

And  he  used  it  this  summer  to 
win  the  Canadian  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Championship  for  the 
second  year  in  a row.  The  U of  G 
plumber  — a staff  member  in 
Physical  Resources  since  1994  — 
took  the  top  spot  in  the  Victoria, 
B.C.,  championship  following  three 
days  of  qualifying  rounds. 

His  achievement  caught  the  eye 
of  another  horseshoe  pitching  fan  — 
former  U.S.  president  George  Bush. 
Last  month,  Gallina  received  a letter 
from  Bush  congratulating  him  on 
his  two-time  win.  “As  amateur 
pitchers,  my  sons  and  I stand  in  awe 
of  your  accomplishment,"  wrote 
Bush.  “Horseshoes  is  a favourite 
sport  around  our  house,  and  all  the 
Bushes  salute  you,  a champion.” 
Gallina  started  pitching  horse- 
shoes for  fun  at  his  cottage  in  1980. 
But  with  a little  encouragement 
from  his  uncle,  a frequent  competi- 
tor in  Ontario  horseshoe  pitching 
tournaments,  Gallina  joined  the 
Guelph  Legion  Horseshoe  Pitching 
League.  And  in  1986,  to  the  consist- 


ent sound  of  horseshoes  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  placed  fourth  in  the  top- 
class  provincials. 

He  qualified  for  the  world  cham- 
pionships for  the  first  time  in  1987, 
the  same  year  he  designed  the  pro- 
fessional horseshoe  pits  now  used  by 
the  Guelph  Legion.  It  was  also  in  this 
pivotal  year  that  he  reorganized  the 
Guelph  league,  making  it  more  fair 
for  less  skilled  pitchers.  A statistician 
now  records  each  player’s  score  to 
calculate  a season  average,  which  is 
then  used  to  match  teammates  the 
following  year.  These  averages  are 
recorded  on  computer  by  CanStats 
in  British  Columbia  and  NatStats  in 
the  United  States  for  cross- 
referencing  purposes. 

Championship  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing isn’t  for  the  lackadaisical.  Quali- 
fying for  the  world  tour  requires 
participants  to  pitch  40  horseshoes 
weighing  between  two  pounds  and 
two  pounds,  10  ounces,  per  game 
and  to  pitch  five  games  a day  for 
three  days  straight 

Gallina  says  that  varying  condi- 
tions can  make  it  tough  to  remain  fo- 


cused, especially  when  you  know 
that  only  the  20  highest  averages  go 
on  to  deride  the  top  three  men, 
women  and  juniors  out  of  more  than 
a thousand  participants. 

“Concentration  is  key,  and  hav- 
ing professional  pits  at  home  and  at 
my  cottage  allows  me  to  set  my  mind 
to  getting  ringers,”  he  says. 

Starting  in  late  spring,  he  prac- 
tises pitching  40  shoes  per  game  to 
maintain  tournament-style  pressure 
and  to  keep  up  his  66-  to  70-per-cent 
ringer  average  in  sand  pits  and  his 
70-  to  75-per-cent  average  in  blue 
clay  pits. 

The  practice  pays  off.  So  far, 
Gallina  has  rung  up  four  Ontario 
championship  titles  and  has  partici- 
pated in  four  Florida  tournaments, 
placing  both  first  and  second  twice. 
He  placed  first  in  the  B Champion- 
ship Class  of  the  1997  World  Tour- 
nament qualifiers,  placing  him  11th 
in  the  world  and  the  only  Canadian 
to  make  the  top  20  in  the  world  that 
year. 

BY  VICKI  SHEARER 
PHYSICAL  RESOURCES 


Tom  Gallina  Is  a shoo-in  when  It  comes  to  winning  horseshoe  pitching 
championships.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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Student  Health  Services  Marks  Official  Opening 

New  director  brings  mix  of  clinical  and  teaching  expertise  to  campus  health  unit 


For  Lynda  Davenport,  it’s  been 
like  coming  home.  And  to  a new 
home  at  that. 

Davenport,  who  nursed  part  time 
at  Guelph  from  1984  to  1988,  is  the 
new  director  of  Student  Health  Serv- 
ices, which  celebrated  its  grand 
opening  Nov.  12  in  ground-floor 
quarters  in  the  recendy  renovated 
Powell  Building.  The  ceremony  in- 
volved president  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski,  associate  vice-president  (student 
affairs)  Brian  Sullivan,  Davenport 
and  the  staff  of  the  clinic,  the  Well- 
ness Centre  and  the  new  Health  and 
Performance  Centre,  located  on  the 
second  floor. 

Student  Health  Services  relocated 
to  the  Powell  Building  this  spring 
from  Macdonald  Hall,  where  it  had 
been  housed  since  1967. 

“It’s  just  like  being  in  a new 
home,”  says  Davenport,  glancing 
through  her  office  window  at  the 
clinic’s  tastefully  appointed  foyer. 
“Overall,  people  are  really  quite 
pleased  about  the  space  and  the 
thought  that  went  into  how  the  space 
would  be  used.” 

The  clinic  serves  between  1 50  and 
200  students  each  day,  including 
walk-in  clients  and  appointments. 
Davenport  notes  that  the  ground- 
floor  clinic  is  easily  accessible  to  stu- 
dents and  that  examination  rooms 
were  designed  to  ensure  both  patient 


privacy  and  efficiency  for  staff. 

Locating  the  clinic  alongside  the 
Wellness  Centre  and  the  Health  and 
Performance  Centre  emphasizes  a 
holistic  approach  to  health,  she  says. 

“Health  isn’t  just  about  getting 
rid  of  disease.  It’s  about  staying  fit 
and  maximizing  your  fitness.  It’s 
about  trying  to  create  a healthy  envi- 
ronment for  learning.” 

Davenport  brings  a mix  of  clini- 
cal and  teaching  expertise  to  her  po- 
sition. Before  her  first  stint  at 
Guelph,  she  was  supervisor  of  stu- 
dent health  at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo for  eight  years.  From  U of  G, 
she  became  head  nurse  of  psychiatry 
at  Kitchener-Waterloo  Hospital  and 
taught  part  time  in  Conestoga  Colle- 
ge’s nursing  program.  She  also  co- 
owned a Waterloo-based  business 
called  Health  Works,  which  offered 
health-promotion  programs  in  the 
workplace. 

For  the  last  10  years,  she  has  lived 
in  Guelph,  where  she  was  director  of 
nursing  at  Freeport  Hospital.  Much 
of  her  work  involved  long-term  care 
for  elderly  patients,  following  her 
participation  in  a community  review 
of  the  topic. 

Working  with  the  elderly  isn’t  so 
remote  from  her  new  student  clien- 
tele, she  says.  Both  groups  are 
“populations  in  transition.” 

“It’s  the  dynamic  of  change  in 


On  hand  for  the  official  opening  of  Student  Health  Services  (SHS)  in  its  new  quarters  are,  from  left,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  former  SHS  director  Jose  Robinson,  new  director  Lynda  Davenport,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs)  Brian  Sullivan  and  clinic  doctor  Margaret  White.  PHOTO  BY  VERN  MCGRATH 


human  life  and  experience  that  at- 
tracts me,”  says  Davenport,  adding 
that  her  skills  in  guiding  change  are 
as  important  as  her  medical  exper- 
tise in  her  new  position.  That’s  why 
she  pursued  graduate  work  in  educa- 
tion at  Brock  University  rather  than 


embarking  on  her  second  choice  — 
an  MBA  in  health  administration. 
Her  master’s  thesis  is  due  for  com- 
pletion next  spring. 

“I  felt  that  a master’s  focus  on  the 
foundation  of  learning  behaviour 
would  help  make  me  a better  change 


facilitator.” 

Davenport  has  served  as  chair  of 
both  the  board  of  Conestoga  College 
and  the  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of  On- 
tario. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


A Timely  Arrival 

CCS  introduces  campus-wide  personal  and  group  scheduler  to  manage  time  and  activities 

— 

Your  boss  hands  you  a list  of  10 
people  and  says:  “I  need  to  get 
these  people  together  by  the  end  of 
next  week.  Can  you  find  out  when 
everyone’s  free  and  set  up  a 
meeting?”  Twenty-four  hours,  30 
phone  calls  and  45  e-mails  later,  you 
inform  your  boss  that  the  meeting 
has  been  arranged  for  next  Tuesday 
at  noon.  “Oh,”  says  the  boss, 
sheepishly,  “I  guess  I forgot  to  tell 
you.  I’m  going  to  be  out  of  town  on 
Tuesday.  Can  you  set  up  another 
time?” 

Your  options  are: 

A)  stuff  your  boss  in  the  closet  (not 
generally  recommended), 

B)  pretend  you  have  suddenly  lost 
the  ability  to  understand  or  speak 
English,  or 

C)  call  Computing  and  Communi- 
cations Services  (CCS)  and  yell: 
“Show  me  the  Corporate  Time.” 

If  you  chose  C,  you  will  soon  be 
leaving  the  heartbreak  of  scheduling 
group  meetings  far  behind. 

Corporate  Time  is  a software 
package  now  available  through  CCS 


that  allows  you  to  use  your  PC  to 
manage  your  personal  schedule,  ar- 
range group  meetings  and  even  book 
rooms  and  equipment.  At  a personal 
level,  you  can  use  Corporate  Time  to 
maintain  a calendar,  agendas  and  “to 
do”  lists  and  set  reminders  for  tasks 
and  meetings.  But  where  the  pro- 
gram really  shines  is  in  its  ability  to 
co-ordinate  the  schedules  of  a large 
group  of  people.  Just  ask  Sandra 
Bremner,  executive  assistant  to  chief 
librarian  Mike  Ridley. 

“I  love  my  Corporate  Time,”  she 
says.  “I  don’t  know  how  we  could 
manage  without  it  because  Mike  has 
a really  hectic  schedule  that  changes 
constantly.  I’ve  used  a variety  of 
other  similar  packages,  but  I have 
never  yet  come  across  a program 
that’s  as  user-friendly  and  as  easy  to 
manipulate.” 

Instead  of  spending  hours  calling 
around  to  see  who  has  what  time  free 
for  a committee  meeting,  Bremner 
can  just  pull  up  everyone’s  calendar, 
ask  the  program  to  search  out  a time 
when  everyone  is  free,  book  that 


time  and  flag  it  for  acceptance  or  r 
fusal  in  each  group  member’s  sched- 
ule. If  the  meeting  later  has  to  be 
changed,  she  can  let  everyone  know 
with  the  click  of  a mouse. 

“At  the  same  time  I book  the 
meeting,  I also  book  the  room  and 
any  resources  that  are  needed,  such 
as  a laptop,”  she  says.  “It’s  like  one- 
stop  shopping.  If  we  had  Hospitality 
Services  on  the  system,  we  could 
even  book  the  coffee.” 

The  U of  G Library  is  one  of  a 
number  of  departments  on  campus 
that  have  been  part  of  a six-month 
pilot  project  with  Corporate  Time. 
The  program  will  be  available  for  all 
faculty  and  staff  beginning  Dec.  7, 
says  Peter  McCaskell,  a systems  ana- 
lyst in  CCS.  Each  user  must  pay  a 
one-time  fee  of  $35  to  receive  the 
software  and  a Corporate  Time  ac- 
count. 

McCaskell  notes  that  although 
many  individual  campus  units  al- 
ready have  internal  scheduling  pro- 
grams, Corporate  Time  is  the  only 
one  that  is  centralized  and  able  to 


provide  access  to  schedules  campus 
wide.  You  can  also  use  it  from  home 
through  your  Web  browser  or  soft- 
ware available  from  CCS. 

For  anyone  worried  about  pri- 
vacy issues,  McCaskell  stresses  that 
users  choose  who  can  have  access  to 
their  schedule  and  how  much  infor- 
mation another  individual  can  ob- 
tain. You  could,  for  example,  permit 
a small  group  of  people  to  know  ex- 
actly what  you’re  doing  and  when, 
but  allow  everyone  else  to  know  only 
whether  you’re  busy  or  free.  You  can 
also  give  someone  permission  to 
manage  your  personal  schedule. 

Corporate  Time  is  one  more  step 
in  CCS’s  efforts  to  build  an  overall 
messaging  architecture  on  campus 
as  directed  by  U of  G’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Information  Tech- 
nology, says  McCaskell. 

“The  committee  asked  us  to  give 
the  University  the  best  possible  elec- 
tronic mail  environment,  the  best 
possible  conferencing  environment 
and  the  best  possible  group  schedul- 
ing environment.  The  e-mail  envi- 


ronment is  already  in  place,  and 
Corporate  Time  provides  the  second 
pillar.” 

CCS  is  offering  sessions  to  dem- 
onstrate Corporate  Time  and  provide 
a service  orientation  for  departments 
in  December.  CCS  asks  that  each  de- 
partment and  unit  select  one  repre- 
sentative to  attend  the  sessions  and 
serve  as  co-ordinator  for  their  unit. 

Demonstrations  are  slated  for 
Dec.  7 and  14;  service  orientations 
run  Dec.  9 and  16.  The  two-hour  ses- 
sions begin  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre. 

Department  representatives  can 
register  for  the  sessions  by  complet- 
ing the  seminar  registration  form  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/CCS/corptime  or 
by  sending  e-mail  to  corp- 
time@uoguelph.ca.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  Corporate  Time,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
CCS/corptime  or  contact  Nick 
Dobbing  by  e-mail  at  corp- 
time@uoguelph.ca. 

BY  BARBARA  CHANCE 


Is  Your  Mortgage  Rate  Over  7.75%? 

Cfic 

CIBC  will  lower  your  transfer  fee 

M 0 B I S A G f S 

Lower  your  payment  interest 

And  give  you  cash  towards  any  penalty  that  you  may  have  incurred 
For  more  details  on  this  offer,  contact  Suzanne  Young,  Mortgage  Specialist 

651-5185 
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The  French  Connection 

“ Because  of  its  nature,  history  and  location,  Alfred  is  well  positioned  to  bridge  the  gap 
that  has  often  existed  between  Quebec-based  French-language  institutions  and  Guelph.” 


onjour!  University  de  Guelph.  Est-ce  quejepeux 
vous  aider?  What  would  the  founders  of  the 
institution  say  if  they  knew  this  was  how  we 
answer  the  phone  at  the  University?  Wrong 
number?  Wrong  university?  April  Fool’s?  And  what 
would  you  say? 

Of  course,  we  all  know  this  is  not  the  way  we  greet  peo- 
ple on  the  phone  when  they  call.  Or  is  it?  Well,  if  you  are 
in  Alfred,  it  is.  But  where  is  Alfred,  anyway?  Or  what  is  it? 

And  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  the  University  of 
Guelph? 

Since  April  1, 1997,  the  Guelph  family  has  grown  by  a 
few  members,  the  agricultural  colleges  at  Ridgetown, 
Kemptville  and  Alfred,  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs. We  have  many  things  in  common  other  than  our 
history.  Among  them,  we  all  have  an  education  and  a re- 
search mandate  in  agriculture  and  food.  We  all  strive  to 
serve  Ontario’s  agricultural  community  with  the  best- 
quality  products  in  those  two  areas.  We  all  recognize  that 
we  must  contribute  to  maintaining  the  competitive  edge 
of  Ontario’s  agri-food  industries  while  looking  for  part- 
nerships here  and  abroad  that  will  keep  us  on  top  of  our 
field. 

But  we  also  have  some  key  differences.  One  is  our 
working  language.  Le  College  d’ Alfred  is  a French- 
language  institution  established  in  1981  by  the  Ontario 
government  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  franco-Ontarian  ru- 
ral and  agricultural  communities  across  the  province. 
Francophones  in  Ontario  number  about  500,000,  living 
traditionally  in  rural  areas  throughout  eastern  and 
Northern  Ontario,  with  some  significant  pockets  in 
southwestern  and  south  central  Ontario.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a long-established  community,  often  having  settled 
in  the  early  days  of  population  migration  from  Quebec  to  re- 
source areas  of  Ontario  (agriculture,  forestry  and  mining). 

Because  of  the  remoteness,  isolation  and  socioeconomic  and 
cultural  differences  from  mainstream  Ontario,  this  community 
suffered  greatly  from  inadequate  access  to  services,  which  re- 
sulted in  lower  levels  of  schooling  and  training.  Over  the  past 
couple  of  decades,  increased  efforts  by  the  community  and  by 
governments  to  provide  services  have  contributed  to  bridging 
the  gap. 

Le  College  d’Alfred  is  one  such  service.  And  even  though  it 
was  created  to  cater  to  a fairly  small  segment  of  the  population 
— the  francophone  agricultural  community  — it  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  maintaining  its  vitality. 

Alfred  offers  diplomas  in  four  fields  of  study  — agricultural 
technology,  agriculture  and  international  development,  horti- 
culture and  nutrition  science.  In  addition,  certificates  are  of- 
fered in  a number  of  areas.  Students  come  primarily  from 
Ontario  or  Quebec,  apd  all  course..  are  offered  in  French.  As  the 
only  French-speaking  agricultural  college  outside  Quebec,  Al- 


fred has  a national  mandate.  It  has  tried  over  the  years  to  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  other  agricultural  communities  out- 
side Ontario  where  significant  francophone  pockets  of  popula- 
tion exist.  In  that  regard,  renewed  efforts  are  under  way, 
including  recent  school  visits  in  New  Brunswick. 

Alfred  also  has  an  active  continuing  education  and  services 
group,  which  handles  a host  of  activities  from  industry-based 
training  to  international  development  work.  Through  its  ef- 
forts, that  section  brings  in  significant  revenues  for  the  college 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  students  each  year,  not  to  mention  the  in- 
creased visibility  that  comes  from  such  activities.  Over  the  past 
year,  that  section  has  played  a key  role  in  managing  the  ongoing 
clean-up  efforts  in  the  aftermath  of  the  ice  storm. 

A training  contract  with  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
Romania  has  also  seen  Alfred  staff  members  work  with  agricul- 
tural specialists  in  Romania  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
free  market  economy.  Many  other  such  projects  are  under  way. 

Finally,  Le  College  d’Alfred  has  a research  and  technology 
transfer  (RTT)  group  that  provides  applied  research  services  to 


help  our  community  maintain  a competitive  edge  in  food, 
agriculture  and  rural  development.  The  RTT  group  has  fo- 
cused many  of  its  resources  on  developing  its  expertise  in 
the  area  of  environmental  research,  particularly  related  to 
on-site  waste-water  treatment  systems.  Many  interesting 
partnerships  are  under  way  to  help  further  develop  this 
field  of  work. 

Will  the  relationship  with  Guelph  enhance  that  role? 
We  think  it  can  — and  potentially  very  significantly. 

What  do  these  two  institutions  bring  to  each  other? 

By  joining  the  University  of  Guelph,  Le  College  d’Alfred 
has  gained  in  many  respects.  First,  it  becomes  part  of  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  university  with  a reputation  of  ex- 
cellence in  food  sciences  and  agriculture.  These  high 
standards  and  the  recognition  factor  that  Guelph  enjoys  are 
two  assets  that  will  benefit  the  college.  By  becoming  part  of 
the  University,  our  institution  also  has  access  to  a network 
of  resources  connected  to  Guelph  that  will  increase  our  ca- 
pacity to  get  involved  in  joint  ventures  and  facilitate  access 
to  a level  of  expertise  not  easily  available  to  Alfred.  By  im- 
proving this  access,  it  will  therefore  be  possible  to  better 
serve  the  college’s  constituency. 

On  the  academic  side,  the  new  relationship  opens  up  in- 
teresting possibilities  in  the  areas  of  course  content  and 
new  program  development.  The  Guelph  diploma  name 
recognition  is  also  an  additional  benefit  of  the  merger. 

What  does  Alfred  bring  to  Guelph?  Despite  the  college’s 
small  size,  its  contribution,  actual  and  potential,  is  signifi- 
cant. First,  it  almost  instantaneously  gives  Guelph  the 
status  of  a truly  “national”  institution  by  adding  the  fran- 
cophone dimension;  Second,  it  offers  an  opportunity 'toi 
undertake  activities  in  the  institution  that  will  include  both 
linguistic  groups,  activities  that  will  increase  contacts  be- 
tween and  knowledge  of  respective  cultures. 

In  a bilingual  country  like  Canada,  for  a university  to  be  able 
to  provide  students  and  staff  with  this  type  of  opportunity 
within  its  own  institution  is  unique  and  rewarding.  Because  of 
its  nature,  history  and  location,  Alfred  is  well  positioned  to 
bridge  the  gap  that  has  often  existed  between  Quebec-based 
French-language  institutions  and  Guelph.  How  we  will  use  that 
opportunity  as  a university  is  only  limited  by  our  imagination. 

Alfred  has  also  developed  partnerships  with  other  French- 
language  institutions  (for  example,  an  exchange  agreement 
with  an  agricultural  college  in  Belgium)  and  carried  out  inter- 
national development  work  in  a number  of  francophone  coun- 
tries. Our  presence  and  experience  may  open  up  new  avenues 
for  staff  and  students  at  Guelph. 

All  of  us  at  Alfred  are  up  to  the  challenge  of  making  sure  that 
the  new  relationship  is  mutually  beneficial  both  in  terms  of 
gaining  an  increased  understanding  of  our  respective  cultures 
and  in  taking  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  to  learn  and 
grow  together  as  part  of  the  same  institution. 

Gilbert  Htroux  is  director  of  Le  College  d' Alfred. 


Funding  Will  Bring  Together  Key  Researchers 


Continued  from  page  1 

David  Evans,  acting  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics. 

The  centre’s  work  will  encompass 
all  aspects  of  the  food  system,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  processing,  stor- 
age, packaging,  nutrition,  waste 
management  and  food  safety. 

“The  University  of  Guelph’s 
Food  System  Biotechnology  Centre 
will  be  the  focal  point  for  molecular 
biology  and  biotechnology  research 


related  to  the  agri-food  system,”  says 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 
“This  welcome  award  will  allow  the 
University  to  develop  the  infrastruc- 
ture and  expertise  necessary  to 
maintain  a leadership  role  in  the  im- 
portant agri-food  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  involves  four  colleges,  11 
departments  and  some  70  research- 
ers, truly  a cross-disciplinary  initia- 
tive. It  also  adds  to  Guelph’s 
reputation  as  a centre  for  the 


highest-quality  research  benefiting 
all  Canadians.” 

With  traditional  genetics  ap- 
proaches being  enhanced  by  devel- 
opments in  the  application  of 
molecular  genetic  technology,  U of 
G researchers  will  incorporate  recent 
advances  in  this  field  into  strategies 
for  developing  improved  strains  of 
livestock,  and  the  production  and 
evaluation  of  transgenic  plants. 

“Under  the  umbrella  of  the  Food 


Systems  Biotechnology  Centre,  re- 
searchers will  aim  to  modify  plant 
metabolism  to  better  produce  com- 
mercial products  for  world  markets 
and  capture  the  enormous  economic 
potential  of  animal  biotechnology  to 
help  ensure  the  prosperity  of  On- 
tario and  Canada  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury,” says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  (research). 

“It  will  promote  collaboration 
not  only  across  the  University  com- 


munity, but  also  with  our  public- 
and  private-sector  partners.  It  will 
help  ensure  that  researchers  have  the 
means  to  carry  out  the  sort  of  inves- 
tigative work  they  have  been  trained 
to  do.” 

In  addition  to  infrastructure  and 
instrumentation,  the  funding  will 
bring  together  key  researchers,  pro- 
viding assistance  for  faculty,  post- 
graduate and  graduate  students  and 
technical  staff. 
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A Travellin’  Man 

Life  s journey  follows  many  paths  for  Laboratory  Services  acting  director 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Jim  Pettit,  acting  director  of  U of  G’s 
Laboratory  Services,  is  talking  to  me  about 
his  life  — his  Toronto  upbringing,  the 
choices  he’s  made,  the  many  jobs  he’s  held, 
his  work  entails.  Pettit  heads  a 
multi-million-dollar  operation  that  does  everything 
from  animal  and  plant  diagnostics  to  testing 
Ontario’s  milk  supply  and  checking  for  pesticide 
residue  in  soil,  water  and  food.  He  supervises  200 
scientists  and  technicians  in  the  88,000-square-foot 
building  on  Stone  Road,  in  the  animal  health  lab  at 
OVC  and  at  Ridgetown  and  Kemptville. 

But  I’m  not  thinking  about  that  as  I sit  across 
from  Pettit.  I’m  thinking  about  something  else  en- 
tirely: poetry.  Yes,  poetry.  As  he  describes  what  he 
planned  to  do  in  life  and  how  he  ended  up  here,  I 
can’t  help  but  think  of  Robert  Frost’s  The  Road  Not 
Taken. 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow  wood. 

And  sorry  I could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveller,  long  I stood, 

And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth . . . 

I envision  Pettit  with  a bird  perched  on  his  shoul- 
der, travelling  down  the  road  he  always  planned  to 
take,  heading  toward  a career  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. From  the  time  he  was  a small  child,  he  was  an 
animal  lover.  Dogs,  cats,  frogs,  squirrels,  you  name 
it,  he  owned  and  took  care  of  it.  He  especially  liked 
birds. 

Pettit  dreamed  of  being  a vet.  His  parents  en- 
couraged it,  even  hinted  that  it  was  the  career  they  wanted  for 
their  only  child.  He  had  to  take  extra  physics  courses  after  high 
school  to  be  accepted  into  OVG,  but  it  was  .worth  it.  His  father 
worked  in  a paper  mill  in  Toronto,  and  Pettit  knew  the  life  of  a 
labourer  was  not  for  him.  “I  was  always  wanting  to  quit  school, 
so  my  dad  would  take  me  to  the  mill  to  work  with  him  during 
the  summer.  By  the  end  of  summer,  I was  ready  to  go  back  to 
school.” 

So  Pettit  came  to  Guelph  in  1961  at  age  18,  worked  hard  in 
school,  became  a vet,  met  and  married  a “farm  girl”  and  worked 
in  a large-animal  practice  in  a small  town,  all  according  to  plan. 
Business  boomed.  It  was  smooth  travelling  down  that  road,  un- 
til it  branched  into  two  paths,  and  Pettit  was  tempted  by  the  un- 
known. “Being  a vet  was  a very  interesting  life,  but  it  was  an 
exhausting  life.  You  are  on  call  day  and  night.  A calf  might  be 
bom  at  5 a.m.  and  a dog  or  cat  injured  at  1 1 p.m.,  so  you  are 
working  all  of  the  time.” 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim, 

Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear 
Though  as  for  that,  the  passing  there 
Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same . . . 


So  Pettit  went  from  birthing  calves  and  sewing  up  cut  dog 
paws  in  Exeter  to  diagnosing  diseases  in  poultry  and  fur-bearing 
animals  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  worked  with  farm  own- 
ers and  service  people,  educating  them  about  diseases  and  vac- 
cines. But  it  was  only  a few  years  before  that  road,  too,  diverged, 
and  he  changed  directions.  His  journey  took  him  to  Ottawa  to 
work  for  the  federal  government  researching  bacteria  and 
food-borne  disease  such  as  salmonella.  He  was  able  to  squeeze 
birds  into  his  work  there,  researching  Marek’s  disease,  a form  of 
cancer  in  young  birds,  and  examining  quarantined  birds,  mak- 
ing sure  they  did  not  bring  exotic  diseases  into  the  country. 

A few  years  later,  he  was  back  in  Guelph  to  work  for  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture.  He  designed  livestock  and  food 
programs  for  the  meat  and  dairy  industry,  and  dealt  with  the 
regulation  side  of  the  industry.  Eventually,  he  became  involved 
in  organizing,  building  and  running  the  then  government- 
operated  Agriculture  and  Food  Laboratory  Services  Centre. 

Laboratory  Services  has  both  government  and  private  cli- 
ents, and  its  contracts  now  total  more  than  $14  million  a year. 
Its  many  services  include  analysis  of  raw  and  processed  foods, 
animal  and  plant  health  programs,  monitoring  of  pesticide  and 
trace  contaminants,  testing  for  drugs  and  chemicals  in  food  and 


animal  products,  and  helping  to  prevent  contami- 
nated food  products  from  reaching  the  market- 
place. 

Pettit  was  extensively  involved  with  the  centre 
from  the  start,  even  helping  to  design  the  physical 
facilities.  He  was  so  caught  up  in  its  construction, 
he  would  come  back  late  at  night  and  check  up  on 
things.  The  building’s  maze-like  hallways  pre- 
sented a problem.  “There  were  no  lights  yet,  so  I’d 
get  lost  and  not  be  able  to  find  my  way  out  of  the 
place.” 

The  government  later  turned  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices over  to  U of  G,  and  Pettit  left  in  1996  to  set  up 
his  own  consulting  company.  One  of  his  first  con- 
tracts was  with  the  University,  helping  Bruce  Ar- 
chibald, then  director  of  Lab  Services.  When 
Archibald  left  to  work  for  the  Ministry  of  Energy, 
Science  and  Technology,  Pettit  was  asked  to  take 
the  helm  once  again  while  the  University  searches 
for  a replacement. 

When  Pettit  is  finished  here,  he  plans  to  work  as 
a consultant  for  a few  years  until  his  wife  of  31 
years,  Marian,  is  ready  to  retire.  The  two  then  plan 
to  hang  out  in  their  Guelph  home  or  on  their  farm 
near  Owen  Sound,  spend  time  with  their  two  sons, 
travel,  watch  the  History  Channel,  fix  up  classic  old 
cars,  garden,  and  “prop  our  feet  up  and  watch  the 
birds.”  In  fact,  Pettit  says  he  may  even  find  his  way 
back  to  that  first  road,  unlike  the  traveller  in  the 
poem. 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 
In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 

Oh,  I kept  the  first  for  another  day! 

Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way, 

I doubted  if  I should  ever  come  back. 

“Maybe  I’ll  go  back  to  my  roots  and  start  a bird  practice,"  he 
says.  “I’ve  always  liked  small  pet  birds.  I find  it  a fascinating 
area,  and  I find  bird  owners  easy  to  get  along  with.” 

He  reminisces  about  his  first  roommate  at  Guelph,  who 
went  on  to  become  a medical  doctor  rather  than  a vet  He  says 
he  thought  briefly  of  doing  the  same,  but  derided  to  stick  to  his 
original  plan.  Who  would  have  thought  he  would  be  lured  away 
by  change  and  challenge? 

“My  friends  always  joke  that  I can’t  hold  a job,”  he  says  with 
a smile,  “but  I’m  glad  I did  it,  did  all  of  it.  I think  I had  more  fun 
and  got  to  do  more  things  than  a lot  of  people  get  to  do  in  their 
lifetime." 

I shall  be  telling  this  with  a sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a wood,  and  I — 

I took  the  one  less  travelled  by, 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 


• Tables,  Chairs,  Linens 

• China,  Cutlery  & Glasses 

• Champagne  Fountains, 

Punch  Bowls 

. Dance  Floors  • Helium  • Ice 

• Centrepieces 

• Chaefer  Dishes 

. Candle  Holders  • Coffee  Pots 


I0Y-AL  RENTALS  PARTY  CENTRE 

215  ri-amosa  Rd.  823-1881 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995, 1996,  1997,  1998 

» Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 
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A Working  Relationship 

Centre  for  Families,  Work  and  Well-Being  Will  Be  Catalyst  for  New  Interdisciplinary  Initiatives 


The  Earth  may  be  spinning  at 
the  same  speed  it  always  has, 
but  that’s  not  how  it  feels  to  a lot  of 
people.  For  many,  24  hours  are  too 
few  each  day  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  demands  of  family  and 
career.  That’s  why  the  launch  of  U of 
G’s  new  Centre  for  Families,  Work 
and  Well-Being  couldn’t  be  more 
timely.  Its  mission  is  to  promote 
responsive  work  environments  and 
help  families  across  Canada  manage 
work  and  family  responsibilities  in 
healthy  ways. 

Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  be- 
lieves the  centre  is  urgently  needed 
because  “it  reflects  current  needs 
within  society  and  the  rapidly 
changing  nature  of  both  work  and 
the  family.  Increasingly,  we  see  work 
and  relationships  connected  as  a 
necessary  foundation  for  economic 
growth  and  strong  families.”  She  and 
colleague  Prof.  Kerry  Daly  are  co- 
directors of  the  centre,  which  re- 
ceived Senate  approval  Nov.  10. 

Lero  says  the  centre  will  be  a cata- 
lyst for  new  interdisciplinary  oppor- 
tunities and  initiatives,  in  addition 
to  offering  significant  learning  op- 
portunities, particularly  for  graduate 
students.  Through  collaboration, 
the  centre  will  undertake  applied  re- 
search in  areas  as  diverse  as  health 
promotion,  seniors’  long-term  care, 
nutrition  and  wellness,  rural  aging 
and  gender  in  the  workplace. 

She  points  to  an  accelerated  pace 
of  life,  non- traditional  family  rela- 
tionships, dual  earners  working 
longer  hours,  globalization  and 
downsizing  as  a few  of  the  reasons 
the  workyfamily  elastic  is  pulled  ex- 
tra tautly  these  days. 

“The  challenge  for  families  is  in- 
tegrating work  and  family  life  rather 


than  juggling  the  two,”  she  says.  “In- 
tegration is  key  so  that  people  can  be 
successful  in  multiple  roles,  rather 
than  struggling  and  juggling  from 
crisis  to  crisis.  Although  our  own 
families  are  important  to  us,  how  ef- 
fective we  are  individually  is  increas- 
ingly tied  to  how  others  are 
managing  work  and  life  demands. 
Business  relies  on  effective  teams, 
and  personally  we  care  when  co- 
workers  are  affected  by  work-life 
challenges  that  are  stressful  and  dif- 
ficult to  resolve.” 

A mandate  of  the  centre  is  that 
the  results  of  its  research  must  be  ap- 
plied and  available  to  the  public,  in 
order  to  affect  the  daily  lives  of  Ca- 
nadians and  have  longer-term  effects 
at  the  workplace  and  in  communi- 
ties. 

The  centre  is  unique  in  Canada, 
says  Shelley  MacDermid,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Families  at  Purdue 
University  in  Indiana  and  a 1982 
family  studies  graduate  of  Guelph. 

“There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in 
the  country,  and  Guelph  is  the  best 
possible  place  to  have  this  first  centre 
of  its  type,”  she  says.  “The  people 
who  are  taking  a leadership  role  in 
the  centre  are  extremely  competent 
scholars,  very  well  respected  in  their 
field.  Watching  in  the  past  year  as 
they’ve  been  laying  the  groundwork, 

I have  been  very  impressed  with  the 
progress  they’ve  made.  I think  the 
centre  will  make  a significant  contri- 
bution not  only  in  Canada,  but  pos- 
sibly internationally  as  well,  because 
of  people’s  interest  in  the  way  Can- 
ada handles  work  and  family  issues.” 

Lero,  a founding  board  member 
of  the  Purdue  centre,  says  the  mis- 
sion of  the  new  Guelph  facility  is 
broader  than  that  of  other  research 
centres.  “Hardly  any  have  our  family 
focus  or  they  don’t  have  the  health 


and  caregiving  focus  in  addition  to 
the  business  concerns,”  she  says. 
“Plus,  we  have  leamer-centredness 
as  a core  function,  so  we  are  much 
broader.” 

Housed  in  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences 
(CSAHS),  the  centre  brings  together 
related  research  areas  under  a single 
roof  and  will  spark  new  interdiscipli- 
nary opportunities.  More  than  50 
faculty  and  staff  with  linked  research 
interests  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  be  affiliates  of  the  centre.  Affiliates 
are  drawn  from  every  department  of 
CSAHS,  as  well  as  from  Student 
Health  Services,  Teaching  Support 
Services  and  Child-Care  Services. 

Prof.  Kevin  Kelloway,  Psychol- 
ogy, notes  that  in  the  past,  “relation- 
ships between  work  and  family  have 
been  studied  by  organizational  re- 
searchers who  know  a lot  about  or- 
ganizations but  very  little  about 
family  dynamics,  or  by  family  re- 
searchers who  know  a lot  about 
families  but  comparatively  little 
about  organizations.  By  bringing  to- 
gether researchers  from  many  disci- 
plines representing  interests  in  both 
work  and  family,  the  centre  allows  us 
to  capitalize  on  the  best  research  in 
both  domains.” 

CSAHS  interim  dean  Michael 
Nightingale  says  he  is  “really  excited 
about  this  first  of  what  I believe  will 
be  many  initiatives  to  emerge  from 
our  new  college.  The  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being  fits 
very  well  with  our  mission  of  being 
responsive  to  societal  needs.  It  has 
also  captured  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a third  of  our  faculty,  repre- 
senting all  eight  academic  units  in 
the  college.  And  it  has  been  strongly 
supported  by  the  rest  of  the  Univer- 
sity community.” 

In  addition  to  promoting  indi- 


vidual and  family  well-being,  the 
centre  will  foster  productive  work 
environments  and  strong  communi- 
ties. As  an  applied  interdisciplinary 
research  centre,  it  will  also  under- 
take policy  analysis,  develop  addi- 
tional learning  opportunities  with 
new  courses  at  both  the  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  levels,  and  host  and 
sponsor  conferences. 

The  centre  has  been  quick  off  the 
mark,  co-sponsoring  an  interna- 
tional conference  in  November  on 
policies  affecting  early  childhood 
care  and  an  upcoming  conference 
Dec.  2 in  Toronto  titled  “Creating  a 
Family-Friendly  Workplace.”  The 
latter  is  being  co-sponsored  with  the 
Vanier  Institute  of  the  Family,  a 
non-governmental  organization 
based  in  Ottawa. 

Bob  Glossop,  Vanier ’s  executive 
director  of  programs,  says  there 
“probably  is  no  more  important  is- 
sue confronting  Canadians  than  the 
need  to  better  balance  the  obliga- 
tions of  family  and  career.  The  Cen- 
tre for  Families,  Work  and 


TWO  RESEARCHERS  in  the 
laboratory  of  Prof.  Mark  Evans, 
Pathobiology,  have  received  Medical 
Research  Council  (MRC)  support 
for  their  work  in  mammalian 
genome  stability  and  cancer. 

Post-doctoral  fellow  Julang  Li 
was  awarded  a two-year  fellowship 
to  study  the  molecular  mechanisms 
by  which  mammalian  cells  repair 
DNA  double-strand  breaks  by  ho- 
mologous recombination. 

Steven  Raynard,  a PhD  student 
registered  in  the  Department  of  Mo- 


Well-Being  represents  a unique  op- 
portunity to  draw  together  some  of 
the  best  scholarship  to  address  the 
pragmatic  concerns  of  employers, 
employees  and  community  groups 
that  support  this  balance.  We’re  al- 
ready seeing  benefits,  as  with  this 
partnership  in  sponsoring  the  De- 
cember conference.” 

Simultaneously,  a team  of  centre 
researchers  is  preparing  a proposal 
to  submit  to  a major  foundation.  It 
involves  a study  of  corporations  that 
promote  a family-friendly  context 
with  a view  to  developing  strategies 
and  benchmarks  for  companies  that 
want  to  be  effective  in  this  area. 

The  proposal  reflects  the  centre’s 
entrepreneurial  spirit.  The  plan  is  to 
attract  new  revenue  sources  to  sup- 
port social  science  research  at  U of  G 
through  major  grants  and  contract 
with  community  groups,  govern- 
ment organizations  and  the  private 
sector,  in  the  latter  helping  compa- 
nies match  business  imperatives 
with  a changing  corporate  culture. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


lecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  has  re- 
ceived a five-year  MRC  studentship 
to  investigate  the  role  of  CIS  acting 
sequences  in  promoting  recombi- 
nation at  the  chromosomal  immu- 
noglobulin locus  in  mammalian 
cells. 

A 1998  MRC  grant  also  went  to 
Prof.  Janet  Wood,  Department  of 
Microbiology,  for  her  work  on  “Be- 
taine Accumulation  Mechanisms 
and  Urovirulence:  An  Alternative 
Approach  to  the  Treatment  of  Uri- 
nary Tract  Infections.” 


MRC  Supports  Cancer  Studies 
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Royal  City  Travel  ... 

To  serve  you  even  better 
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United  Way  Campaign 
Heads  for  5190,000  Goal 

limited  numh*oFraf^^  dmw 


The  U of  G United  Way 
campaign  goal  of  $190,000  is 
within  reach.  Individual  donations 
and  special  fund-raising  events  have 
pushed  the  campus  total  above 
$153,500,  and  six  units  have  already 
exceeded  their  targets:  Financial 
Services,  Development  and  Public 
Affairs,  Registrarial  Services,  the 
College  of  Biological  Science,  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science  and  U of  G retirees. 

United  Way  volunteers  are  furi- 
ously selling  tickets  during  the  last 
week  of  a campus-wide  raffle  that 
will  benefit  the  charity  drive  and 
send  the  lucky  winner  on  a two-week 
Mexican  vacation.  The  grand  prize  is 
a Sunflight  Holidays  trip  for  two  to 
Sun  Village  San  Miguel  in  Cozumel, 
Mexico,  sponsored  by  Golding 
Travel  of  Guelph.  Flight  and  accom- 
modation for  seven  nights  are  in- 
cluded. A limited  number  of  raffle 
tickets  at  $5  each  are  available  only 
on  campus  until  Dec.  2,  when  the 
draw  will  be  made  at  4 p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  Con- 
tact your  local  United  Way  canvasser 
to  buy  a ticket. 

A student-sponsored  head- 
shaving event  will  also  be  held  in  the 
UC  courtyard  Dec.  2 at  3 p.m.,  and 
the  final  draw  for  United  Way  incen- 
tive prizes  will  end  the  campus  cam- 
paign Dec.  7.  All  United  Way  pledge 
forms  received  by  that  date  will  be 
eligible.  Winners  of  the  Nov.  12  in- 
centive draw  are  as  follows: 

• Hat,  donated  by  Dino’s  Athletic 
Wear  — Bruce  Hill, 

Development  and  Public  Affairs; 

• Portfolio,  Staples  Business  Depot 
— Robin  Ollerhead,  Physics; 

• Video,  Ultra  Food  and  Drug 


Mart  — Harold  Crawford, 
retiree; 

Dog  toy,  Pet  Valu  — Margaret 
Bates,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital; 

Maple  syrup,  Jeff  Schieck  — 
Chris  Paterson,  Office  of 
Research; 

CD,  Music  World  — Jack  Alex, 
retiree;  Paul  Sharpe,  Kemptville; 
and  Stephanie  Wilson,  Environ- 
mental Biology, 

Coffee  mug  and  bonus  coupons, 
Hospitality  Services  — Donna 
Mokren,  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences; 
Sweatshirt,  Hospitality  Services 

— John  Armstrong,  Real  Estate 
Division; 

T-shirt,  Wellness  Centre  — 
Marjorie  Spicer,  retiree; 

$20  gift  certificate,  Thomas 
Entertainment  — Lloyd 
Swackhammer,  retiree; 

$20  gift  certificate,  the  Red  Devil 

— William  Lachowsky,  Labora- 
tory Services; 

Haircut,  Vince  — Helen 
Klemencic,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science; 

50  pounds  of  Yukon  Gold 
potatoes,  Rick  McGraw,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology  — Fred  Evers, 


Sociology  and  Anthropology; 
Bottle  of  Canadian  wine,  Brenda 
Whiteside,  Office  of  the  Provost 

— William  Brown,  retiree; 
Two-litre  container  of  ice  cream, 
Doug  Goff,  Food  Science  — Tanis 
Comrie,  Medical  Records,  OVC; 
Honey  package,  Pearl  Milne,  U of 
G Library  — Ron  Downey, 
retiree; 

Tote  bag,  Baronessa  — Jean 
Goble,  retiree; 

Fitness  tag,  Athletics  Centre  — 
Pat  Hock,  U of  G Library, 

Tuition  for  an  open  learning 
course,  Office  of  Open  Learning 

— George  Taylor,  Teaching 
Support  Services; 

Bag  of  dog  food,  Kortright 
Animal  Hospital  — Chris  Goody, 
Graduate  Program  Services; 
T-shirts,  SPARK,  Office  of 
Research  — Pieter  Groenevelt, 
Land  Resource  Science;  and 
Vikki  Tremblay,  Development 
and  Public  Affairs; 

Shampoo,  Mr.  C — Janet 
Kaufman,  Library; 

Bottle  of  wine,  Somer  Arthurs, 
SPARK  — Cliff  Barker,  retiree; 
T-shirt,  Hospitality  Services  — 
Barb  Stuart,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition; 

Hat,  Hospitality  Services  — 
David  Wolyn,  Plant  Agriculture; 
Newspaper  subscription,  Guelph 
Mercury — Susan  MacMillan, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics; 
Movie  rental  coupons,  Block- 
buster Video  — Paula  Martin, 
Library, 

Home-baked  dessert  — Rita 
Raso,  Consumer  Studies. 


U of  G Research 
Park  Expands 

Tenants  represent  leading  edge  of  agri-food  industry 


WITH  THE  CONSTRUCTION  of 

two  new  buildings  over  the 
past  year,  U of  G’s  Research  Park  is 
now  home  to  more  than  20 
high-profile  companies  on  its  Stone 
Road  site. 

The  openings  of  the  new  multi- 
tenant Jaral  Centre  in  September 
1998  and  Novartis  Crop  Protection 
Inc.  in  December  1997  are  indicative 
of  improved  market  conditions  in 
the  region,  says  John  Armstrong,  di- 
rector of  the  Real  Estate  Division. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the 
growth  of  the  park,”  he  says.  “We  are 
especially  excited  about  the  growth 
of  the  agri-food  business  sector  in 
the  Guelph  area.  The  tenants  in  the 
Research  Park  represent  the  leading 
edge  of  this  sector.” 

The  Jaral  Centre,  a 20,000- 
square-foot,  two-storey  building 
constructed  by  Ramar  Contractors 
Inc.  and  owned  by  Jaral  Holdings 
Inc.,  already  accommodates  five 
new  tenants.  They  are: 

• James  Richardson  International, 
a large,  well-known  Winnipeg- 
based  agricultural  commodities 
dealer; 

• Ontario  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers’ 
Association,  which  promotes  the 
interests  of  grain,  feed  and  farm 
supply  dealers; 

• Canadian  Animal  Health  Insti- 
tute, a trade  association  repre- 
senting manufacturers  of  animal 
health  products  in  veterinary 
medicine  and  agriculture; 

• Strategic  Research  Associates,  a 
marketing  firm  that  has  expanded 
and  relocated  from  the  Research 
Park  Centre;  and 

• Geosyntec  Consultants  Interna- 


tional Inc.,  which  provides 
environmental  consulting  and 
has  its  headquarters  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Jaral  Centre  is  already  at  75- 
per-cent  occupancy,  and  there  are 
strong  indications  it  will  be  fully 
leased  in  the  next  few  months,  says 
park  manager  Barbara  Reid. 

The  Novartis  headquarters, 
which  relocated  from  Mississauga  to 
Guelph,  houses  about  45  employees 
involved  in  researching  and  market- 
ing Novartis  products. 

Construction  of  the  30-acre  Re- 
search Park,  an  academic  initiative 
to  enhance  research  at  U of  G,  began 
in  1985.  It  now  consists  of  six  build- 
ings: Health  Canada,  Semex  Alli- 
ance, Canadian  Food  Inspection 
Agency/Agriculture  8c  Agri-Food 
Canada  regional  headquarters,  the 
Research  Park  Centre,  Novartis 
Crop  Protection  Canada  Inc.,  and 
the  new  Jaral  Centre. 

“The  nature  of  the  Research  Park 
is  precisely  what  was  originally  con- 
templated — to  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  the  University  and  to  the  ten- 
ants,” says  Armstrong. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  (research),  calls  the  park 
“a  definite  asset”  for  the  University 
in  fulfilling  its  mission  of  being 
research-intensive  and  learner- 
centred.  “At  any  given  time,  most  of 
the  firms  in  the  Research  Park  are 
partners  in  research  with  U ofG,”  he 
says.  “Their  staff  serve  on  graduate 
committees,  give  guest  lectures  and 
seminars  and  provide  advice.  The 
firms  are  also  a great  source  of  co-op 
placements.  Having  them  located  in 
the  Research  Park  is  a win-win  situa- 
tion for  us  all." 
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The  Vinyl  Cafe 

with  acclaimed  author  and  storyteller 

Stuart  McLean 

is  coming  to  the 

River  Run  Centre 

for  a CBC  Live-To-Tape 
performance  of  the  popular 

Vinyl  Cafe 
Christmas  Show 

Wednesday  December  2, 1998  ♦ 8:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  $24.50/$22.00  (taxes  included) 
Box  Office:  (519)  763  3000 
35  Woolwich  Street,  Guelph 

Special  Guests  Include: 

Ian  Bell,  Rick  Avery  and  Judy  Greenhill 
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Guelph  Learners  and  Teachers  Earn  Kudos 

Continued  from  page  1 


category  finishes  were  recorded  in 
student  awards  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  incoming  students  with  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  or  higher. 

“Faculty,  staff  in  residence,  li- 
brary staff  and  students  in  the  peer 
programs  show  genuine  concern  in 
supporting  entering  students  as  they 
rise  to  the  challenging  demands  of 
excelling  as  learners  in  a university 
context,”  says  drama  professor  Ann 
Wilson,  co-director  of  the  Office  of 
First-Year  Studies.  “New  students 
feel  welcome  at  Guelph.  A sense  of 
belonging  creates  the  foundation  for 
effective  learning.” 

Rozanski  agrees:  “Students  are 
attracted  to  Guelph  because  we  are  a 
learner-centred  university  with 
first-class  faculty,  innovative  and  ex- 
cellent programs,  and  a highly  resi- 
dential and  caring  community.” 

Page  45  of  the  Maclean’s  issue 
features  a photo  of  three  first-year  U 
of  G students,  with  Trevor  Douglas 
front  and  centre.  “I  decided  on 
Guelph  because  the  campus  is  beau- 
tiful and  I really  liked  the  size  of  the 
school,”  says  Douglas,  a manage- 
ment economics  major.  “There  are 
plenty  of  smaller  classes,  but  not  so 
small  that  you’re  limited  in  choice. 
So  far,  this  university  is  everything  I 
hoped  it  would  be  and  much  more. 
The  classes  are  interactive  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  diverse  and  multicul- 
tural nature  of  residence  makes  it  a 
rich  and  exciting  place  to  live.” 

Both  learners  and  teachers  came 
in  for  plaudits  from  Maclean’s. 
Guelph  jumped  from  fifth  to  third 
place  in  a category  that  measures 
classes  taught  by  tenured  faculty,  a 
reflection  of  a real  seven-per-cent 
jump  in  this  area  in  the  past  year  (to 
70.2  per  cent).  U of  G maintained  a 
third-place  ranking  in  faculty  with 
PhDs,  although  that  figure  doesn’t 
reflect  that  the  percentage  of  faculty 
on  campus  with  a doctorate  actually 


rose  nearly  a full  percentage  point,  to 
97.2  per  cent. 

One  number  that  on  the  surface 
appeared  disappointing  was  a 10th- 
place  ranking  in  a category  measur- 
ing scholarships  and  bursaries.  Here, 
U of  G suffers  because  of  constraints 
of  the  Maclean’s  measures,  which  as- 
sess awards  only  as  a percentage  of 
the  operating  budget  (as  stipulated 
by  CAUBO  guidelines).  Guelph  has 
chosen  to  strategically  support  stu- 
dent awards  through  other  funding 


Despite  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  annual  Maclean’s  ranking 
issue  over  the  years  and  the  ongoing 
skepticism  of  many  in  higher 
education,  editor  Ann  Dowsett 
Johnston  believes  the  issue  serves  a 
valuable  purpose. 

“Back  in  1991  when  we  first  did 
the  rankings,  our  editor  had  two 
sons  about  to  head  off  to  univer- 
sity,” she  says.  “We  did  the  issue  and 
then  I think  the  greatest  surprise  was 
that  we  hadn’t  appreciated  how 
many  other  Canadians  were  in  the 
same  boat,  trying  to  choose  a uni- 
versity. What  the  magazine  has  done 
ever  since  is  to  make  sure  that  higher 
education  is  headline  news. 

“We’ve  also  observed  that  people 
quickly  connect  the  dots  between 
education  and  prosperity,  that  when 
a recession  or  fiscal  belt- tightening 
occurs,  universities  suffer.  These 
days,  rising  tuition  means  that  peo- 
ple want  to  be  savvy  when  they  shop, 
and  so  the  appeal  of  this  issue  and 
our  annual  guide  to  universities  is 
enduring.” 

The  Maclean’s  rankings  are  all 
about  numbers.  And  that  worries 


sources,  including  the  endowment. 
In  fact,  student  assistance  at  U of  G 
has  increased  by  675  per  cent  over 
the  last  decade  to  $7.6.  million  in 
1998/99. 

The  news  is  not  all  good.  “What 
these  gratifying  reputational  rank- 
ings conceal  is  the  fragility  of  On- 
tario universities’  financial  con- 
dition and  the  threats  to  our  ability 
to  sustain  quality  into  the  future,” 
says  Rozanski.  “If  we  do  not  see  a 
restoration  of  public  funding  to  at 


Prof.  Gord  Hines,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  whose  research  focuses  on 
interpreting  statistics  and  surveys. 
He  says  he’s  concerned  about  “the 
unavoidably  shallow  and  low- 
dimensional picture  that  the  survey 
paints  of  various  universities.  At 
best,  we  can  hope  that  the  survey 
paints  a picture  that  is  accurate  most 
of  the  time  in  most  regards  from  the 
perspective  of  most  of  the  needs  of 
most  of  those  involved,  and  maybe 
that  is  correct.” 

Hines  worries  that  the  rankings 
reflect  broad  judgments  with  little 
room  for  exceptions,  such  as  the 
possibility  that  large  classes  can  be 
effective  and  well-taught,  that  a 
low-ranking  university  may  have  an 
outstanding  department,  program 
or  faculty,  or  conversely,  that  a 
highly  rated  school  may  have  infe- 
rior areas. 

He  also  wonders  what  effect  Ma- 
clean’s has  on  the  running  of  univer- 
sities, “the  potential  for  distorting  a 
university’s  decision-making  poli- 
cies, changing  policies  from  ‘What  is 
best  for  the  students,  faculty  and  the 
community?’  to  one  of  ‘What  will 


least  the  national  average,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
Ontarians  in  the  21st  century.  Con- 
sider that  we  confront  the  challenges 
of  a double  cohort  of  students  in 
2003  when  Grade  1 3 is  eliminated  — 
40,000  to  50,000  additional  students 
— our  class  sizes  are  already  large 
and  growing,  our  libraries  are  un- 
derfunded, our  classrooms  and 
physical  infrastructure  are  deterio- 
rating, and  we  are  facing  a faculty  re- 
tirement bulge  in  Ontario  beginning 


make  us  look  better  under  the  nar- 
row focuses  of  that  annual  survey?’” 
He  points  to  the  effect  public  opin- 
ion polls  have  on  the  formation  and 
direction  of  government  policy. 

The  release  of  the  ranking  issue 
has  become  an  annual  rite  where  the 
Maclean’s  winners  are  moved  to 
modesty  and  graciousness,  and 
those  who  drop  or  find  themselves 
stalled  in  the  double-digit  rankings 
plot  and  fume  and  complain  and 
threaten  to  cancel  their  Maclean’s 
subscription  unless  “cafeteria  food” 
and  “graduates  who  currently  star 
on  Beverly  Hills  90210”  are  installed 
as  categories,  too. 

“I  hear  it  all,”  says  Dowsett  John- 
ston. “If  we  just  ditched  reputation 
as  a category,  everything  would  be 
all  right,  say  some.  But  then,  of 
course,  we’d  have  universities  that 
do  well  in  reputation  complaining.” 

She  adds  that  the  ranking  issue 
was  never  intended  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  information  for  parents 
and  students  choosing  a university, 
but  rather  one  tool  among  many. 
She  says  she  receives  e-mail  every 
day  from  high  school  and  university 


in  2001.  The  only  solution  to  protect 
the  quality  and  accessibility  of  post- 
secondary institutions  in  this  prov- 
ince is  the  restoration  of  public 
funding.” 

One  further  Maclean’s  U of  G 
mention  — an  article  “Reinventing 
the  Classroom”  described  Guelph’s 
joint  distance  education  MBA  pro- 
gram in  agriculture  with  Athabasca 
University. 


students  wanting  her  personal  ad- 
vice — “off  the  record”  — as  to 
which  university  is  best  for  them. 

Hines  agrees  that  the  annual  is- 
sue serves  a purpose.  “Having 
voiced  my  concerns,  I hasten  to 
agree  that  the  survey  does  force  uni- 
versities to  face  and  resolve  issues 
that  otherwise  might  be  overlooked 
or  downplayed.  The  light  of  public 
scrutiny  can  be  a valuable  aid  in  cor- 
recting deficiencies.” 

Rozanski  adds  his  own  caution- 
ary comments:  “Although  we  are 
pleased  that  we  rank  so  well,  the  re- 
ality is  that  it  is  difficult  objectively 
to  compare  institutions  with  differ- 
ent missions  in  the  same  province, 
let  alone  across  provinces  where 
funding  is  so  different  Consider 
that  British  Columbia  ranks  first  in 
per  capita  funding  and  Ontario  last. 
Quality  is  often  a factor  of  resources, 
and  resource  decisions  are  a func- 
tion of  numerous  priorities.  My  best 
advice  to  students  is  to  go  ahead  and 
read  Maclean’s,  but  also  visit  univer- 
sities personally,  speak  to  faculty 
and  students,  and  make  up  their 
own  minds.” 


BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Behind  the  Maclean’s  survey 

Ranking  serves  purpose,  but  raises  concerns  about  picture  it  paints  of  universities,  says  U of  G statistician 


The  New  Jetta 

More  standard  equipment 
in  an  all  new  design 


1 999  New  Jetta  GL 


per  month* 


1 Dual  Front  & Side  Impact  Airbag 

■ 4 Wheel  Disc  Brakes  With  ABS 

■ Eight-Speaker  AM/FM  Cassette  Stereo 
System 

■ Remote  Central  Power  Locking  System 

■ Folding  Ignition  Key 

■ Vehicle  Anti-Theft  Alarm  System 

■ Telescoping,  Height  Adjustable  Steering 
Column 

■ 5 Speed 

• 15  Inch  Steel  Wheels  With  Full  Covers 

■ Air  Conditioning 

■ Plus  So  Much  More 


36  month  tease,  $1600  down,  fimt  month's  payment  & secunty  deposit  requited  at  time  ol  transaction.  P01.  insurance,  license  and 
applicable  taxes  extra.  SO.  1 0/km  over  60,000  knr 


Johnson  Volkswagen 

icn  ix/ ii n.i  «« r . • 


359  Woo dl aw n Rd.  W. 

Just  west  of  the  Hanlon  Exp. 

824-9150  Drivers  wcrtett^l 


Woodtawn 

Wellington 


Paulette  Is  Back! 


9 and  welcomes  past  Brewing  Experience 
and  Eramosa  Brewhouse  customers  and 
new  winemakers  to  our  new  store! 


THE  WINE  EXPERIENCE® 


Where  YOU  make  great  wine  and  more! 
PAULETTE  LEVERIS  Founder  of  The  Brewing  Experien 


GRAND  OPENING 
SPECIAL 

$15  off  4 Week  Wines 
$25  off  6 Week  Wines 

(Off  Regular  On-Premises  Prices) 


Purified  Water  and  Cold  Fermentation 
Exclusively  at 

THE  WINE  EXPERIENCE® 

Where  YOU  make  great  wine  and  more! 


492  Edinburgh  Rd.,  (Ultra  Food  Plaza) 
\ Mon-Fri  1 1 -8  p.m..  Sat  9-4  p.m.,  Sun  1 2-4  p.m. 


766-4088 
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Standard  poodle  puppies,  cream- 
coloured,  home-raised,  two  males 
822-4894. 

Siamese  kittens,  856-9653. 

Three-bedroom  two-storey  house  in 
west  end,  nicely  landscaped,  50-  by 
120-foot  lot,  will  also  rent;  10-piece 
mahogany  dining  room  suite,  early 
1900s,  767-2352. 

Bauer  Supreme  Custom  300  skates, 
size  SW,  shoulder  pads,  Bauer  Air 
Flak;  shin  pads,  CCM,  824-2713  or 
send  e-mail  to  nmcphers@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Youth’s  bedroom  suite,  including 
four-drawer  dresser,  night  table  and 
bed  with  three  drawers;  bedroom 
suite,  including  double-bed  frame 
with  unique  headboard,  two  night 
tables,  dresser  with  mirror,  every- 
thing in  excellent  condition,  Ext. 
8740  or  843-5366  evenings. 

Sofa  bed,  excellent  frame,  needs 
reupholstering,  821-5993  evenings. 

John  Deere  air  compressor,  Ext. 
6126  or  837-9438  after  5 p.m. 

Hartland  Sweetheart  wood  cook- 
stove,  used  four  years  in  cottage, 
excellent  condition,  best  offer,  Ext. 
6387  or  e-mail  to  rcarley@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Bowrider  17Vi-foot  Larson  boat,  4.3 
LX,  inboard/outboard  Mercruiser, 
V6,  205  horsepower,  full  top, 
AM/FM  cassette,  trailer,  excellent 
condition,  824-1773. 

New  Singer  sewing  machine,  zig-zag 
free-arm  model,  763-0901  or  send 

e-mail  to  lengberg@uoguelph.ca. 

Solid  maple  dining  table  with  exten- 
sion, six  chairs;  executive  desk,  steel 
with  Arborite  top;  baby  crib;  high 
chair;  763-1759  evenings. 

Matching  sofa,  chair,  rocker,  table 
lamp,  Ext.  3387  or  821-1493. 

Child  Craft  baby  crib  and  change 
table/chest  of  drawers,  hardwood 
construction  with  walnut  finish, 


Pet  sitting  and  nursing  for  small  and 
large  animals  by  veterinarian, 
small-animal  transport  to  appoint- 
ments, security  clearance,  Janis, 
766-0634. 


change  table  includes  three  drawers 
with  removable  tabletop;  Evenflo 
Happy  Camper  portable  day  crib, 
includes  mat,  cover  and  carrier,  Stu, 

Ext.  2101  or  send  e-mail  to 
stu@pr.uoguelph.ca.  

Lessons  on  woodwinds,  strings, 
Ruby  ring  with  six  diamonds,  several  piano  and  guitar,  music  from  Bach 
14-carat  gold  bracelets,  823-1857  or  to  rock,  course  curriculum  tailored 
362- 1 857.  t0  individual  needs,  826-9 1 25. 


Furnished  basement  room,  parking, 
close  to  bus  stop,  available  Jan.  1, 
822-3129. 

Room  in  private  home,  two  blocks  to 
campus,  on  bus  route,  close  to  all 
amenities,  shared  sitting  room, 
three-piece  bath,  laundry,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  no  parking,  Ext. 
6528  or  822-2336. 

Furnished  home  for  short-term 
accommodation  from  Jan.  1 to 
March  31,  10-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, seeking  non-smoking  mature 
person,  no  pets,  $850  a month  inclu- 
sive, 822-3177. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  home, 
quiet  neighbourhood,  10-minute 
walk  to  campus,  available  January  to 
end  of  April,  $1,200  a month,  Steve 
or  Kaye,  823-0345. 

Furnished  upper  half  of  split  level, 
two  bedrooms,  study,  laundry,  park- 
ing, non-smokers,  no  pets,  suitable 
for  adult  or  couple,  available  January 
to  March  31, 821-8432. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  for 
short-term  accommodation,  fully 
equipped,  laundry,  Jacuzzi,  parking, 
available  Jan.  1,  $1,300  a month 
inclusive,  Carol,  823-1857  or 
362-1857. 

One-bedroom  apartment  in  Paris, 
France,  $840  a week;  furnished  two- 
bedroom  holiday  home  in  Antibes, 
available  weekly  and  monthly,  $500 
to  $1,000  a week,  depending  on  sea- 
son, 941-775-4095  (Florida). 


Chocolate  brown  loveseat,  free,  Ext. 
6580. 


WANTED 


AVAILABLE 


Day  care  in  my  home,  Highway  24 
south  between  Guelph  and  Cam- 
bridge, 10  minutes  to  campus, 
Martine,  821-6790. 


Reach  the  University  of  Guelph 
with  your  advertising  message . . . 

QGuelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  official 
campus  newspaper,  is  published  every  other 
Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  call: 

Brian  Downey, 

Communications  & Public  Affairs 

519-824-4120.  E*1-  6665 


Handel’s  Messiah 
featuring  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir 

Gerald  Neufeld,  Conductor 
with  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony 
December  13,  8 p.m.,  River  Run  Centre 
For  tickets,  call  763-3000 


Disappointed  with  the  printer  you're  using  now? 

Give  he  Print  Express  a call  Today  I 

Wmxut!  prl IV  5 

TJSf*  express- 

UJo  As  fompatikwsdif  fthicsd!  p^I:  82 1 - 1 28 1 

email:  leprint@in.on.ca 

o's|,a|output 

(black  & white  too!)  available. Fna P/ui.M;veVmouM'. 


Used  motorized  treadmill  in  good 
condition,  Norma,  Ext  3605. 

Second-hand  binocular  dissecting 
microscope,  843-6863. 

A serviced/non -serviced  secluded 
cabin  or  lodge  over  Christmas,  pre- 
fer woodstove  or  fireplace  and  scenic 
outlook,  need  space  to  snowshoe, 
cross-country  ski  and  hike,  Ext. 
4139. 

Jack  Rabbit  ski  leaders  for  kids  to 
learn  to  ski  in  Eden  Mills,  Saturdays 
in  January  and  February  from  1 to 
3:30  p.m.,  Richard,  856-9916  or  fax 
to  856-2867. 

Roland  dot  matrix  printer,  821-1494 
after  8 p.m. 

Used  violin,  medium  to  large  size,  in 
good  condition,  Ab,  826-4370,  eve- 
nings 837-8596. 

Set  of  encyclopedia,  World  Book  pre- 
ferred or  equivalent,  should  not  be 
more  than  10  years  old,  Pat,  Ext. 
6156  or  leave  message  at  821-4992. 

Three-bedroom  house  in  mature 
area  of  Guelph  for  family,  Ext.  2670 
or  send  e-mail  to  jgraham@ath. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  send  e-mail  to  lgraham@ 
exec.admin.uoguelph.ca.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  6581 . 


OLYMPIC  HONDA 

995  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.,  Guelph 
At  the  Top  of  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 
836-0640  / KW-Cambridge  653-0586 


YOUR  f * , 
HONDA 


HEADQUARTERS 


BEST  SELECTION  ANYWHERE 


BEST  DEALS  ARE  RIGHT  HERE  AT  HOME! 
PLEASE  VISIT  US  SOON 


HELP  YOUR  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUR  GRANDCHILDREN 
BEAT  TUITION  INCREASES! 

Start  a Registered  Education  Savings  Plan  before 
December  31st  & receive  a government  grant 

UP  TO  20% 

(Maximum  $400) 

For  more  information 
and  free  pick-up  and  delivery,  call 

GARRY  DAVIDSON 


836-6320 


I Investors 

VlCn  Group 

9V  You're  \KmthMore 

In  veflnrs  Croup  FVundii  Serried  [ne 


COMPUTERS! 


We  Fix  Broken 


COMPUTERS 


PRINTERS 


MONITORS 


We  Also  Sell  Computers 

y— • Open:  Monday  to  Friday  8 a.m.-6  p.m. 

[Repair  Saturday  9 a.m.-2  p.m. 

(Ae/>ot  826-9410 

Check  us  out .. . 340  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.,  Guelph  (near 3 star  pnemaj 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  presents 
its  third  annual  Sugar  Plum  Fairy 
Craft  Sale  Dec.  6 from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Admission  is  free. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
comedy  When  the  Cat’s  Away  on  Sat- 
urdays and  some  Fridays  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$45  and  are  available  at  Ext  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
will  observe  the  10°’  annual  Day 
Without  Art  on  World  AIDS  Day 
Dec.  1 by  draping  the  Evan  Penny 
sculpture  Mask  in  the  Donald  For- 
ster Sculpture  Park  and  offering  an 
information  program  at  the  centre. 

Continuing  until  Jan.  10  at  the  art 
centre  is  the  exhibition  “Extra  Ordi- 
nary” — paintings,  photographs  and 
sculpture  from  the  art  centre  and  U 
of  G permanent  collections  that 
relate  to  themes  in  the  current 
main-floor  exhibition  “Eleanor 
Bond.” 


ATHLETICS 


The  Gryphon  basketball  teams  play 
alumni  games  Nov.  29  at  the  Athlet- 
ics Centre  — the  women’s  team  at  1 
p.m.  and  the  men’s  team  at  3 p.m. 


The  U of  G swimming  team  hosts  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  Dec. 
4 at  5:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert 
series  continues  Nov.  26  with  the 
Early  Music  Ensemble  featuring  stu- 
dent soloists  and  Dec.  3 with  violist 
Henry  Janzen  and  pianist  Alison 
MacNeill.  Concerts  begin  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission 
is  free,  but  donations  are  appreci- 
ated. 

Henry  Janzen  conducts  the  U of  G 
Orchestra  Nov.  29  at  3 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  The  program  fea- 
tures works  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms  and  Mendelssohn.  Tickets 
are  $15  and  $8  and  available  at 
763-3000. 

Prof.  Howard  Spring,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  leads  the  U of  G Jazz  Ensem- 
ble Dec.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club.  Admission  is  $2. 

The  U of  G Choir  and  Concert 
Winds  join  musical  forces  with  the 
University  of  Waterloo  Choir  for  a 
Christmas  concert  Dec.  5 at  8 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  Conductors 
are  Marta  McCarthy  and  John  God- 
dard. Tickets  are  $15  and  $8  and 
available  at  763-3000. 


NOTICES 


study  in  a second  official  language. 
The  program  encourages  young 
Canadians  who  wish  to  improve 
their  proficiency  in  their  second  offi- 
cial language,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  full-time  studies  at  a 
university  that  functions  in  the  other 
official  language.  Information  is 
available  from  Student  Financial 
Services  on  UC  Level  3,  Ext.  6032. 

Master’s  and  doctoral  students  may 
be  interested  in  a new  research 
awards  program  called  AGROPOLIS 
that  will  provide  funding  for  up  to  1 2 
months  of  field  research  in  a devel- 
oping country  if  the  topic  adds  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  of  urban  and 
peri-urban  agriculture.  Application 
deadline  is  Dec.  31.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  InfoCentre  in  Day 
Hall. 

The  annual  Laura  Secord  United 
Way  candy  sale  runs  Nov.  26  from  1 0 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard, 
the  Johnston  Hall  lobby  and  the  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  Building 
lobby.  All  candy  is  10  per  cent  off, 
and  10  per  cent  of  sales  go  to  the 
campus  United  Way  campaign. 

The  Canadian  Foundation  for  the 
International  Space  University  has 
announced  the  1999  summer  Inter- 
national Space  University  Program, 
which  offers  10  to  15  scholarships  to 
students  in  all  disciplines.  The  pro- 
gram runs  June  26  to  Sept.  4, 1 999,  at 
Suranaree  University  of  Technology 
in  Thailand.  Application  deadline  is 
Dec.  1 5.  For  an  application  form,  call 
Christiane  Carruthers  at  613-563- 
3961,  Ext.  311,  fax  to  613-563-9745 
or  send  e-mail  to  ccarruth@aucc.ca. 


“Are  Anadromous  Stocks  of  Stur- 
geon Morphologically  More  Vari- 
able Than  Non-Anadromous 
Stocks?”  and  Dec.  10  with  Michelle 
Campbell  on  "Commercial  Hemp 
Farming  in  Canada  and  Its  Potential 
Role  in  Habitat  Conservation  Policy 
Issues.”  The  seminars  begin  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 

“Gender  and  Development  — Issues 
and  Challenges  for  Policy,  Research 
and  Practice”  is  the  topic  of  Peggy 
Antrobus  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Nov.  26  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Tex- 
tiles 205.  The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment 

The  Department  of  Economics  pre- 
sents Sam  Bucovetsky  of  York  Uni- 
versity examining  “Incentives  for 
International  Co-ordination  of  Tax 
Policy”  Nov.  27  and  Alan  Green  of 
Queen’s  University  on  “The  Goals  of 
Canada’s  Immigration  Policy:  Past 
and  Present”  Dec.  4.  The  seminars 
are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  236. 

The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  presents 
graduate  student  Chris  McKean  dis- 
cussing “Relative  Contributions  of 
the  Lumbar  Spine  and  Pelvis  to 
Trunk  Motion  During  Sagittal  Plane 
Manual  Materials  Handling  Tasks” 
Nov.  30  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141.  On  Dec.  7, 
graduate  student  Stuart  Lowther 
explains  “Utilization  of  Intramuscu- 
lar Triglycerides  in  Endurance- 
Trained  Males  and  Females”  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 156. 


Spiderwoman  Dec.  2 to  5 at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Inner  Stage.  Tickets  are  $12  in 
advance,  $14  at  the  door.  Advance 
tickets  are  available  at  the  Inner 
Stage  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1 from  7 to  9 
p.m.,  at  Pond’s  Camera  or  by  calling 
836-7203. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Lisa  Enright,  Zoology,  is  Nov. 
27  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Effects  of  Selection  Logging 
on  Amphibian  Diversity  and  Abun- 
dance in  Tolerant  Hardwood  Forests 
of  Algonquin  Provincial  Park, 
Ontario.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ron 
Brooks. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate James  Roy,  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  Nov.  27.  The  presentation 
is  at  1 p.m.  in  Land  Resource  Science 
022,  followed  by  the  defence  in 
Room  038.  The  thesis  is  “Infiltra- 
tion, Nitrate  and  Chloride  Leaching 
and  Dicambe  Fate  in  Unsaturated 
Soil  Below  Turfgrass.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Claudia  Wagner-Riddle. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Egla  Cheboror,  School  of  Engi- 
neering, is  Dec.  3 at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Crop  Science  403.  The  thesis  is  “A 
Multi-Criteria  Methodology  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Industrial  Waste  Man- 
agement Strategies:  Theoretical 

Framework  and  Illustrative  Applica- 
tion.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Isobel 
Heathcote. 


Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
8.  The  presentation  is  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2152,  followed  by  the 
defence  in  Room  101.  The  thesis  is 
“Epidemiology  and  Pathology  of 
Neoplasia  in  the  Captive  Population 
of  the  Black-Footed  Ferret.” 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Mary  Jane  Conboy,  Land 
Resource  Science,  is  Dec.  9.  The 
presentation  is  at  1 p.m.  in  Land 
Resource  Science  124,  followed  by 
the  defence  in  Room  01B.  The  thesis 
is  “Bacterial  Contamination  of  Rural 
Drinking  Water  Wells.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Michael  Goss. 


WORSHIP 


The  campus  ministry  presents  a can- 
dlelight Taize  service  for  Advent 
Nov.  29  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  103.  Every- 
one is  welcome. 

A Blue  Christmas  Memorial  Service 
for  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones 
will  be  held  Dec.  7 at  5 p.m.  in  UC 
103. 


m 
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The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  International  Trade  offers  for- 
eign government  awards  for  Cana- 
dian students  to  study  or  conduct 
research  abroad  at  the  master’s,  doc- 
toral or  postdoctoral  level  for  at  least 
six  months.  The  deadline  for  the 
Colombian  program  is  Jan.  29. 
Application  forms  can  be  obtained 
and  submitted  online  through  the 
Web  site  www.iccs-ciec.ca.  For  more 
information,  call  613-789-7828,  fax 
to  613-789-7830  or  send  e-mail  to 
general@iccs-ciec.ca. 


SEMINARS 


Applications  are  now  available  for 
awards  from  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Silver  Jubilee  Endowment  Fund  to 


Geoffrey  Werstuck  of  MBI  Fermen- 
tas  Inc.  is  guest  speaker  in  the  bio- 
chemistry seminar  series  Nov.  26, 
discussing  “Regulation  of  Gene 
Expression  Through  Small 
Molecule-RNA  Interactions.”  On 
Dec.  10,  Prof.  Krassimir  Yankulov, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
explains  “Regulation  of  Transcrip- 
tion by  RNA  Polymerase  II:  The 
Long  Way  to  Run.”  The  seminars  are 
at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  gradu- 
ate student  seminar  series  continues 
Nov.  26  with  Elaine  Matthews  dis- 
cussing “The  Influence  of  Vegeta- 
tional  Cover,  Hydric  Environment 
and  Soil  Urine  Content  on  Nest-Site 
Choice  in  a Population  of  Painted 
Turtles,  Dec.  3 with  Paul  Vecsei  on 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyolog/ s Loaves  and  Fishes 
seminar  series  is  Prof.  Jim  Ballan- 
tyne.  Zoology,  explaining  “Arctic 
Char  Aquaculture”  Dec.  2.  On  Dec. 
9,  University  professor  emeritus 
Eugene  Balon,  Zoology,  presents 
“Revisiting  a Coral  Reef  After  33 
Years.”  The  talks  begin  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  168. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  pre- 
sents Paul  Viminitz  of  the  University 
of  Lethbridge  exploring  “Modal 
Immorality”  Dec.  15  from  3:30  to 
5:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  314. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  offer- 
ing hands-on  training  workshops  for 
faculty  and  instructional  staff  on 
“PowerPoint  for  Teaching”  Dec.  17 
from  9:30  to  1 1 a.m.  and  “Advanced 
PowerPoint”  Dec.  18  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  noon.  Workshops  are  held  in  Day 
Hall  211.  To  pre-register,  call  Helen 
Martin  at  Ext.  2973. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English  stages 
one-act  plays  Nov.  26  to  28  at  8 p.m. 
in  Lower  Massey  Hall.  Admission  is 
$3. 

Obsidian  Theatrical  Productions 
presents  the  musical  Kiss  of  the 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Heather  McNeil,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  is  Dec.  4.  The  presentation  is  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  OVC  1715,  followed  by 
the  defence  in  Pathobiology  101. 
The  thesis  is  “Effects  of  Delivery 
Method  on  Serological  Responses  of 
Bighorn  Sheep  to  a Multivalent  Pas- 
teurella  haemolytica  Supernatant 
Vaccine.”  The  advisers  are  Profs.  Ian 
Barker  and  Patricia  Shewen. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Kristina  Curren,  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  Dec.  7.  The  presentation 
is  at  9 a.m.  in  Land  Resource  Science 
124,  followed  by  the  defence  in 
Room  038.  The  thesis  is  “Biogenic 
Isoprene  and  the  Production  of  Tro- 
pospheric Ozone  in  the  Lower  Fraser 
Valley,  B.C.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Terry  Gillespie. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date John  Petrulis,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Dec.  7 at  2 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Mechanistic  Studies  of  the  Interac- 
tive Toxicology  of  Dioxin-Like 
Compounds.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Nigel  Bunce. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Brian  Okey,  Geography,  is  Dec. 

7 at  3 p.m.  in  Hutt  234.  The  thesis  is 
"Toward  Agroecosystem  Health: 
Assessment  of  Biodiversity  in  Con- 
trasting Agricultural  Landscapes.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Michael  Moss. 

The  final  examination  of  Stephane 
Lair,  a D.V.Sc.  candidate  in  the 


The  River  Run  Centre  lunch  and  lec- 
ture series  concludes  Nov.  30  with 
Prof.  Howard  Spring,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  discussing  “Swing,  the  Lindy 
Hop  and  Other  Jazz  Transitions.” 
Admission  is  $6.50. 

The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Dec.  1 at  8 p.m.  at  St.  Andrews 
Church.  Members  of  the  society  and 
the  general  public  are  invited  to 
bring  an  item  of  historical  interest 
and  talk  about  it. 

The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  meets 
Dec.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  at  Westwood 
United  Church  on  Willow  Road. 
Children  are  invited. 

Change  Now,  a non-profit  agency 
providing  a drop-in  space,  support, 
programs  and  referral  services  to 
youths  in  the  community,  is  looking 
for  volunteers  over  age  19.  For  more 
information,  call  822-9034. 

Egypt:  Gift  of  the  Nile,”  a travelling 
exhibit  from  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  is  on  show  at  the  Welling- 
ton County  Museum  and  Archives 
until  Jan.  2.  The  museum  hosts  its 
annual  Christmas  festival  Dec.  6 
from  noon  to  4 p.m.,  featuring 
music,  treats  and  children’s  activi- 
ties. Admission  to  the  festival  is  $1 
per  person  or  $3  per  family. 

The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County  has  a new  Web 
site.  It  can  be  found  at  www.aids. 
guelph.org. 

The  Wellington  County  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  is  recruiting  volun- 
teers for  its  board  of  directors.  For 
more  information,  call  Virginia 
Bodendistel  at  763-3084. 

Students  from  the  Suzuki  String 
School  of  Guelph  will  perform  Dec. 

5 at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  River  Run  Cen- 
tre. Admission  is  free. 
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3 AMF  Multimedia  Lab  officially 
opens  in  McLaughlin  Library. 


4 A TRILOGY  of  reasons  to  support 
the  Annual  Fund. 


5 Two  honoured  for  their 
contributions  to  student  life. 


6 Montgomery  journals  offer 
extraordinary  insights  into 
author’s  life. 


7 Discouraged  from  becoming  a 
vet,  Patricia  Shewen  now  heads 
a department  at  OVC. 


7 SCHOOL  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  puts  theory 
into  practice. 


10  Let  NATURE  take  its  course  with 
snow  geese,  zoologist  says. 


I J uring  the  holiday 
I S season,  we  make  a 
special  effort  to  think  of 
the  needs  of  others  and  to 
remember  those  who  help 
make  our  achievements 
possible.  I offer  my 
personal  thanks  to  each  of 
you  — on  all  our 
campuses  and  at  each  of 
our  research  stations  — 
for  your  goodwill,  your 
dedication  and  your 
ongoing  support  of  the 
University  throughout 
this  past  year.  Each  one  of 
you  contributes  to 
making  the  University  of 
Guelph  a remarkable  and 
caring  community  we  can 
all  be  proud  of. 

Bonnie,  Daniel  and  I 
wish  you  happiness,  good 
health  and  the  joy  of 
family  and  friends  during 
this  holiday  season  and 
throughout  1999. 

Happy  holidays, 
Mordechai  Rozanski 


Rooke  Appointed 
Winnipeg  President 

Contributions  to  U of  G over  last  decade  lauded 


Prof.  Constance  Rooke, 
associate  vice-president 
(academic),  has  been  appointed  the 
fifth  president  and  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Winnipeg.  She 
succeeds  Marsha  Hanen,  who 
retires  next  year  after  10  years  at 
Winnipeg’s  helm. 

Rooke,  a graduate  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Tulane  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  joined  U of  G in  1988  as  chair 
of  the  then  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  and  was 
appointed  associate  vice-president 
(academic)  in  February  1994. 

She  holds  a 3-M  Fellowship  for 
excellence  in  teaching  and  has  won 
recognition  for  her  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  and  curricu- 
lum development.  She  served  as 
co-chair  of  U of  G’s  Strategic- 
Planning  Commission  when  it  was 
launched  in  1993  and  continued  as 


associate  chair  after  her  appoint- 
ment as  associate  VP. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
calls  Rooke  ua  valued  friend  and  col- 
league who  has  made  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  the  University.  She 
has  been  a passionate  advocate  of 
liberal  learning,  has  fostered  innova- 
tion and  has  championed  excellence 
and  change.  Her  significant  role  at 
the  University  can  be  highlighted  by 
her  leading  contributions  to  strate- 
gic planning,  to  human  rights  policy 
development  and  to  the  inventory 
process  of  our  upcoming  fund- 
raising campaign.  While  I am  de- 
lighted for  her,  I must  say  that  she 
will  be  greatly  missed." 

Provost  lain  Campbell  lauds 
Rooke’ s contributions  as  a member 
and  vice-chair  of  the  Vice- 

Continued  on  page  10 


A REAL  MEAL  DEAL 


Peer  helper  Dave  Kranenburg  and  Central  Student  Association 
spokesperson  jessica  Cam  have  their  hands  full,  but  It’s  all  for  a 
good  cause.  This  is  some  of  the  $13,000  worth  of  food  and  supplies 
purchased  for  local  agencies  through  donations  of  meal  points  and 
cash  from  U of  G students.  See  story  on  page  5. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


United  Way  Appeal  Goes  Over  the  Top 


Campus  campaign  exceeds  its  $190,000  goal  thanks  to  departmental  efforts  and  special  events 


IA/ere  over  the  top!  Those 
jfw  were  wor<^s  °f  United 
Way  campus  co-chairs  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs),  and  chief  librarian 
Michael  Ridley  as  they  announced  at 
a volunteer  reception  Dec.  7 that  the 
campus  campaign  had  exceeded  its 
$190,000  goal. 

“We’re  at  $196,000  and  still 
counting,”  they  said,  as  they  thanked 
United  Way  canvassers  and  con- 
veners for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Guelph  and  Wellington  United 
Way.  The  final  tally  will  come  after 
the  Dec.  1 8 deadline  for  donations. 

U of  G is  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  local  United  Way  campaign, 
which  was  reported  as  being  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  way  to  its 
$ 1.6-million  target. 

The  1998  campus  campaign  was 
marked  by  a number  of  significant 
fund-raising  events.  OAC  dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  lost  his  hair  in  a head- 
shaving event  Dec.  2,  just  minutes 
before  Jane  Hare  in  Student  Housing 
Services  won  a seven-day  trip  to 
Mexico  in  the  grand-prize  raffle. 
More  than  $8,000  was  raised 
through  student-sponsored  head- 
shaving events  and  the  draw.  The 
Sunflight  Holidays  trip  for  two  to 


It’s  a close  shave  for  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin  after  he  goes  under  the 
scissors  for  the  United  Way.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Sun  Village  San  Miguel  in  Cozumel, 
Mexico,  was  sponsored  by  Golding 
Travel  of  Guelph. 

A number  of  other  raffles  were 
held  by  units  across  campus,  as  well 


as  events  such  as  a walk-a-thon,  a 
chili  cookoff,  recipe  book  sales,  ga- 
rage sales,  breakfast  in  the  office,  cof- 
fee breaks  and  bake  sales.  Students 
ran  a loonie  challenge  and  partici- 


pated in  the  annual  CN  Tower  climb 
to  support  the  United  Way.  In  addi- 
tion, three  incentive  draws  awarded 
more  than  100  prizes  donated  by  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  in  the 
Guelph  community. 

Three  awards  were  presented  at 
the  Dec.  7 reception.  The  President’s 
Prize,  which  recognizes  achievement 
and  creativity  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual unit  participating  in  the 
United  Way  campaign,  was  pre- 
sented by  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  to  Development  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  The  campus  fund-raising 
unit  achieved  100-per-cent  partici- 
pation from  employees  and  132  per 
cent  of  its  financial  goal. 

The  Gabrielle  Hubert  Volunteer 
Award  for  individual  merit  was 
awarded  to  Toni  Pellizzari  of  the 
CBS  dean’s  office.  She  has  worked 
for  the  campus  campaign  for  many 
years  as  a canvasser  and  convenor 
and  is  a member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Big  Sisters  Association 
of  Guelph,  one  of  the  local  agencies 
supported  by  the  United  Way. 

U of  G retirees  were  recognized 
for  having  the  largest  workplace  re- 
tirees campaign  in  the  Guelph- 
Wellington  area.  U of  G retirees 
contributed  $29,000  this  year. 
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Vacationers 
House 
Care 

"The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 

Pets  too." 

Donald  L Poareon 

Associate  Partner  _ . „ 

. _ . George  A.  Paterson 

(5 1 9)  821  -26 76  5,  0 p“n  e 

Guilder  est  Jewellers 
^ SPECIAL  OFFER 

GOLD  CHAINS,  BRACELETS,  ANKLETS  50%  OFF 
GOLD  EARRINGS,  CHARMS  & DIAMOND  RINGS 

UP  TO  50%  OFF 

Bring  This  Ad  and  Save  An 
Additional  20%  on  Gold  Chains 

OFFER  EXPIRES  DEC.  19,  1998 


COMPARE  TO  STONE  ROAD  AND  SAVE  AT 
GUILDCREST  JEWELLERS 
CAMPUS  ESTATES  PLAZA 

(519)  826-7966 

Jewellery  & Watch  Repair  Service 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


C ANVISION  OO 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 

Guelph 

* 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 

1 

Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

Remember  Us  This  Holiday  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresk 

TURKEY  "YULE”  LOVE 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple-Raisin-Almoni  Stuffing 
& Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  place  your  order  early  for  test  selection. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon. -Wed,  9-6 
Thufs-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Kortright  Plaza 

U of  Q 

Sun.  Closed 

* Kortright 

‘You  Cannot  Cut  Your  Way 
to  Quality,  Only  to  Failure’ 

‘We  must  not  allow  the  Maclean’s  rating  to  paper  over  current 
and  increasing  threats  to  quality  and  accessibility,  ’ says  Rozanski 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  op-ed 
piece  by  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Guelph  Mercury  for  publication. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is,  of 
course,  pleased  that  it  has 
retained  its  spot  as  the  second-best 
comprehensive  university  in  Canada 
in  Maclean's  magazine’s  ranking  of 
Canadian  universities.  In  itself,  this 
result  is  surely  good  news  both  for 
the  University  and  for  the  city  of 
Guelph  — and  welcome  testimony 
to  the  dedication,  talent  and 
ingenuity  of  our  faculty,  staff, 
administrators,  students,  alumni 
and  governors  over  the  last  decade 
and  more. 

Many  of  us  at  the  University, 
however,  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
Mercury’s  editorial  (Nov.  18)  on  this 
subject  as  it  seems  to  invite  further 
cuts  to  the  University’s  budget  or 
dismiss  their  impact  because  we  have 
been  ranked  so  highly  after  five  years 
of  budget  cuts. 

Implicit  in  the  Mercury’s  editorial 
is  the  suggestion  that  we  cry  poor 
without  cause  and  that  we  do  so  out 
of  narrow  self-interest  This  is  not  so. 
Our  argument  about  the  need  to  in- 
crease public  funding  of  universities 
is  based  on  the  need  to  restore,  im- 
prove and  sustain  quality,  let  alone 
our  high  rankings.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  you  cannot  cut  your  way  to 
quality,  only  to  failure. 

While  we  are  delighted  by  our 
high  Maclean’s  ranking,  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  evidence  of  some 
overnight  success.  It  has  taken  many 
years  to  achieve.  We  entered  this 
year’s  Maclean’s  review  with  a sub- 
stantial quality  base  earned  over 
many  years  of  effort  and  investment. 
This  effort  has  included  significant 
innovation,  restructuring  and  the  re- 
allocation of  resources  to  academic 
areas,  keeping  our  administrative 
costs  among  the  lowest  in  Ontario. 

Our  number  two  Maclean’s  rank- 
ing is,  in  part,  explained  by  these 
facts,  but  most  important,  by  the 
quality  of  our  people  and  their  com- 
mitment to  learning  and  research. 
But  we  must  not  allow  the  Maclean’s 
rating  to  paper  over  current  and  in- 
creasing threats  to  quality  and  acces- 
sibility. The  question  is  whether  we 
can  sustain  our  quality  base,  includ- 
ing the  people  who  have  created  it, 
and  continue  to  make  a first-rate 
university  education  available  to 
qualified  students  who  want  one.  We 
can  neither  rest  on  past  laurels  nor 
reallocate  further  because  we  lack 
the  flexibility  or  resources  to  do  so. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  has  experienced  a 
reduction  of  approximately  $34  mil- 
lion in  our  support  from  the  provin- 
cial government.  This  represents  a 
25-per-cent  cut  to  our  operating 
grants,  an  experience  shared  by  all 
Ontario  universities.  As  a result  of 
these  cuts,  Ontario  is  now  ranked 
last  among  Canada’s  provinces  in 
per  capita  support  of  universities. 


Because  quality  is  a function  of 
resources,  we  have  addressed  the 
cuts  in  government  support  not 
“mainly”  by  increasing  tuition  fees, 
as  the  Mercury  editorial  mistakenly 
asserts,  but  by  a series  of  measures. 
While  tuition  rates  have  increased, 
only  one-third  of  our  revenues  come 
from  tuition.  The  University  of 
Guelph  has  kept  tuition  increases  as 
low  as  we  reasonably  could,  avoiding 
the  maximum  increases  allowed  by 
government,  and  increasing  finan- 
cial aid  to  students  by  almost  700  per 
cent  over  the  last  decade.  But  until 
there  is  restoration  of  public  funding 
for  Ontario  universities,  at  least  to 
the  national  average,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  ask  students  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  preserving  quality  education. 

We  have  “mainly”  responded  to 
the  cuts  by  a 21 -per-cent  reduction 
in  our  faculty  and  staff  complement 
because  the  preponderance  of  our 
budget  (80  per  cent)  is  invested  in 
people.  In  recent  years,  more  than 
500  jobs  have  been  eliminated.  An- 
other principal  strategy  has  been  to 
increase  revenues.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  cultivating  external  donations  and 
partnerships,  we  have  had  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  students, 
placing  still  greater  stress  on  our  ex- 
isting resources.  The  combination  of 
these  fiscally  inescapable  measures 
— fewer  people  working  on  behalf  of 
more  students  — constitutes  an  ob- 
vious threat  to  the  quality  of  both 
education  and  research. 

There  are  other  growing  threats. 
For  example,  our  deferred- 
maintenance  problem  has  become 
colossal,  approaching  $50  million 
for  Guelph  alone  and  about  $700 
million  for  all  Ontario  universities, 
affecting  our  facilities  for  learning, 
teaching  and  research. 

The  threats  to  quality  at  Ontario 
universities  come  at  a time  when  we 
confront  a predicted  30-per-cent 
demographic  increase  in  university 
attendees  by  2010  and,  more  imme- 
diately, a “double  cohort”  problem 
of  some  40,000  additional  high 
school  graduates  in  2003  when 
Grade  13  is  eliminated.  If  this  is  not 
challenging  enough,  consider  that 
these  pressures  for  increased  access 
to  university  will  come  at  the  same 
time  we  are  facing  a continent-wide 
faculty  retirement  bulge  beginning 
in  2001  and  the  consequent  heated 
competition  to  recruit  and  retain 
high-quality  faculty.  We  are  already 
experiencing  the  loss  of  some  of  our 
valued  faculty,  largely  to  U.S.  institu- 
tions, where  not  only  higher  salaries 
but  also  access  to  better  teaching  and 
research  facilities  prevail. 

I would  like  to  believe  that 
Queen’s  Park  is  also  concerned 
about  these  issues.  Indeed,  some 
government  initiatives  seem  to  indi- 
cate a readiness  to  do  so.  But  we  need 
a more  comprehensive,  multi-year 
effort  that  addresses  the  entire  range 
of  programs  and  disciplines  at  uni- 
versities. Adequate  support  for  uni- 
versities is  an  investment,  pure  and 


simple  — and  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent investments  for  governments 
to  make.  For  Ontario  to  preserve  its 
enviable  quality  of  life  and  its  social, 
cultural  and  economic  well-being,  it 
must  have  sound  health-care  and 
school  systems  and  a vital  post- 
secondary system  of  colleges  and 
universities.  By  investing  now,  gov- 
ernment can  avoid  significant  prob- 
lems later  as  we  strive  to  meet 
Ontarians’  expectations  for  univer- 
sity education  in  the  next  millen- 
nium. 

Reputations  are  made  by  invest- 
ment over  time.  And  reputations, 
like  ratings,  can  fall,  particularly 
when  there  is  diminished  capacity  to 
maintain  quality.  And  this  is  the 
point  — it  is  quality  rather  than  our 
Maclean’s  rating  that  is  the  real  issue. 
No  Ontarian,  no  Ontario  newspaper 
and  no  university  president  in  this 
province  should  take  the  issue  of 
quality  in  our  universities  lightly. 

We  call  on  the  Mercury  to  assist 
us  in  our  appeal  to  the  public  and  to 
government  that  we  can  delay  the 
needed  investments  no  longer. 


Corrections 

The  Nov.  25  @Guelph  article  “U  of  G 
Research  Park  Expands”  should 
Ijave  reported  that  the  Jaral  Centre 
in  the  park  has  reached  1 00-per-cent 
occupancy,  not  75  per  cent.  Missing 
from  the  list  of  Jaral  tenants  were  the 
Fertilizer  Institute  of  Ontario  and 
Gustafson  Partnership.  The  article 
“MRC  Supports  Cancer  Studies” 
should  have  said  that  the  two 
researchers  receiving  MRC  funding 
for  their  work  are  located  in  the  lab 
of  Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Pathobiology, 
not  Prof.  Mark  Evans. 
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THEY  ARE  THE 
CHAMPIONS 

The  women’s  rugby  Gry- 
phons made  history  last 
month  as  winners  of  the 
first-ever  national  rugby 
championship.  The  Gry- 
phons outscored  their 
opponents  98-20  in  four 
contests  at  McM  aster 
University.  They  topped 
McGill  38-0  and  UBC 
15-0  to  earn  a berth  in  the 
semi-finals,  where  they 
beat  the  Concordia  Sting- 
ers 30-10.  In  the  champi- 
onship game,  Guelph  captured 
gold  with  a 15-10  victory  over 
McMaster.  The  men's  cross- 
country Gryphon  team  also 
shone  at  CIAU  championships  in 
Waterloo,  capturing  a silver 
medaL  Drew  Graham  became 
the  first  Gryphon  male  All- 
Canadian  runner  since  1978. 


WE  LOVE  A PARADEI 

U of  G students  and  staff  partici- 
pated in  Guelph’s  annual  Santa 
Claus  parade  Nov.  22.  Organ- 
ized by  student  Laura  Forster  of 
College  Royal  and  Tim  Gaw  of 
Grounds,  the  campus  contingent 
included  a float  focusing  on  Col- 
lege Royal’s  75*  anniversary  next 
spring.  The  float  came  complete 
with  a farmyard  scene  and  was 
followed  by  members  of  the  Gry- 
phon football  team  on  a hay 
wagon  and  U of  G cheerleaders. 
Gaw  also  made  an  appearance  as 
the  “Abominable  Snowmonster” 
riding  the  campus  MadVac 
machine. 


SANTA'S  IN  THE  PICTURE 

Hospitality  Services  will  donate 
close  to  $500  to  the  Children’s 
Wish  Foundation  thanks  to 
photo  sessions  with  Santa  held  in 
the  University  Centre  last  week. 
Anderson-Coats  Photography  in 
the  UC  donated  its  services  for 
the  fund-raiser,  taking  about  200 
photos  of  Santa  and  friends. 
Santa  duties  were  performed  by 
Nick  Rao  of  Hospitality  Services. 


LIBRARY  EXPANDS  HOURS 

Until  Dec  17,  the  McLaughlin 
Library  is  open  extended  hours 
as  follows:  8:30  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to 
1:15  a.m.  on  weekends.  The  Vet- 
erinary Science  Library  is  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to 
midnight  on  weekends.  On  Dec. 
18,  both  libraries  are  open  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight.  Between 
semesters,  the  library  will  operate 
on  a reduced  schedule.  From 
Dec.  19  to  23,  McLaughlin  is 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
Monday  to  Wednesday  and 
noon  to  7 p.m.  on  weekends. 
Veterinary  Science  is  open  8:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday 
and  closed  on  weekends.  Both 
libraries  are  open  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Dec  24,  closed  Dec.  25 
to  27,  open  Dec.  28  and  29  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  and  closed  Dec 
30  to  Jan.  1.  On  Jan.  2 and  3, 
McLaughlin  will  be  open  from 
noon  to  7 p.m.  and  Veterinary 
Science  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 


AMF  Multimedia  Laboratory 
Officially  Opens  in  Library 

University  has  taken  ‘giant  step’  in  information  technology  resources  fc 


ror  students 


Two  years  of  alumni  and  staff 
giving  culminated  this  month 
in  the  official  opening  of  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund  (AMF)  Multimedia 
Laboratory  in  the  McLaughlin 
Library. 

Outfitting  the  library  lab  as  well 
as  labs  in  each  college  was  the  flag- 
ship project  of  the  AMF  in  1996  and 
1997.  With  close  to  $260,000  in  AMF 
funds  and  matching  funds  from  the 
operating  budget,  the  University  in- 
stalled a “flagship”  multimedia  lab 
with  50  new  microcomputers  in  the 
library  and  has  effected  major  exten- 
sions to  the  “satellite”  microcom- 
puter labs  in  the  colleges.  Overall, 
says  provost  Iain  Campbell,  “the 
University  has  taken  a giant  step  in 
the  information  technology  re- 
sources available  to  its  students." 

At  the  official  opening,  chief  li- 
brarian Michael  Ridley  told  the  gath- 
ering that  students  need  computers 
to  be  creative  and  to  explore.  “This 
facility  allows  that  kind  of  explora- 
tion and  creativity,”  he  said.  “On  be- 
half of  the  library  and,  more 
important,  on  behalf  of  the  students 
using  this  facility,  I want  to  thank  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund  and  the  alumnL" 
Computers  have  become  an  inte- 
gral tool  for  a comprehensive  educa- 
tion, as  more  and  more  of  the 
University’s  programs  include  com- 
puter software  modules  to  support 
and  strengthen  course  lectures,  labs 
and  textbooks.  The  updated  labs 
now  found  in  each  college  and  the  li- 
brary allow  students  to  access  the 
multitude  of  information  on  the 
Internet,  as  well  as  use  CD-ROMs 
and  other  multimedia  tools  to  aid 
them  in  research  and  exploration. 

In  a presentation  that  covered 
new  pedagogy  across  campus, 
Campbell  noted  as  just  one  example 
that  the  high  cost  of  a university  edu- 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  left,  and  Cam  Portt,  president  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund  Advisory  Council,  cut  the  ribbon  to  officially  open  the 
AMF  Multimedia  Lab  in  the  McLaughlin  Library. 
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cation  often  prohibits  real  field  trips, 
bul  through  the  multimedia  labs, 
students  can  visit  the  world  on  a vir- 
tual field  trip. 

Through  their  support  of  this 
project,  alumni  and  staffhave  “given 
a huge  shot  in  the  arm  to  morale  all 
around  campus  in  relation  to  this  lab 
and  each  one  of  the  satellites,”  he 
said.  “I’d  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  the  faculty  and  the  students  for 
your  generosity.” 


Cam  Portt,  a 1977  B.Sc.  graduate 
who  is  chair  of  the  AMF  Advisory 
Council,  told  the  gathering  that  this 
project  was  a great  example  of  a team 
effort. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
added  his  own  heartfelt  thanks,  not- 
ing that  establishing  the  microcom- 
puter labs  in  the  library  and  across 
campus  was  a strategic  initiative  that 
could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  this  support. 


Toronto  Dominion  Donation 
Boosts  Campus  Print  Collection 

Guelph  receives  more  than  660  works  by  Canadian  artists 


UOF  G’s  print  collection  is  now 
six  times  larger.  Toronto 
Dominion  Bank  has  donated  more 
than  660  prints  by  Canadian  artists 
to  the  University’s  print  collection. 
Housed  in  Zavitz  Hall,  the  collection 
was  started  some  30  years  ago  by 
now-retired  fine  art  professors  Gene 
Chu  and  Walter  Bachinski. 

The  prints,  all  of  them  produced 
during  the  early  to  late  1970s,  once 
hung  on  the  walls  of  TD  banks  or 
were  stored  in  its  private  gallery.  But 
the  bank’s  planned  merger  with 
CIBC  meant  scaling  back  on  its  art 
collection. 

A meeting  between  Prof.  Jean 
Maddison,  Fine  Art  and  Music,  di- 
rector of  the  University’s  printmak- 
ing studio,  and  Herbert  Sigman,  an 
art  consultant  for  TD  Bank  who 


once  headed  the  well-known  Bau-Xi 
Gallery  in  Toronto,  brought  the 
prints  to  Guelph. 

“They  knew  of  our  collection, 
and  the  bank  wanted  to  donate  the 
prints  to  a suitable  educational  insti- 
tution, so  we  were  their  first  choice,” 
says  Maddison,  who  negotiated  the 
details  with  TD.  “There  are  many 
beautiful  prints  and  they  are  in  really 
good  condition.  It  is  an  excellent  col- 
lection from  a particular  period  of 
time,  and  it  represents  a variety  of 
techniques.” 

Some  of  the  donated  prints  will 
be  on  display  in  the  Zavitz  Gallery 
Dec.  14  to  21. 

The  prints  are  not  in  the  same 
league  as  some  in  the  U of  G’s  collec- 
tion, such  as  works  by  Rembrandt 
and  Goya,  but  they  are  still  a valuable 


addition,  says  Maddison. 

“Our  students  will  have  access  to 
a variety  of  media  here.  It’s  wonder- 
ful for  our  students  to  be  able  to  see 
the  different  examples  of  modem 
Canadian  printmaking.” 

Looking  through  a stack  of  newly 
arrived  prints,  she  points  to  one  with 
vibrant  tones  of  red  and  yellow.  “We 
can’t  make  prints  like  this  anymore 
because  the  ink  is  not  considered 
safe.  All  of  this  was  done  with  oil- 
based  inks.” 

The  TD  donation  is  just  the  first 
of  several  expected  at  Guelph  before 
the  year’s  end.  More  than  50  works 
by  Otis  Tamasauskas  have  been  do- 
nated by  Sword  Street  Press,  and 
works  by  Don  Phillips  are  also  on  the 
way. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


LONG  SERVICE  HONOURED 

Employees  marking  their  25* 
year  of  service  at  U of  G in  1997 
were  honoured  at  a reception 
Nov.  23  at  the  Whippletree.  They 
are  Norman  Arbuckle,  Andre 
Auger,  Tim  Bast,  Linda  Bissell, 
Denise  Brenner,  George 

Brinkman,  Harold  Chapman,  Pia 

Cocca,  Peter  Dobos,  Margaret 
Dowling,  Adrian  Fagan,  Cecil 
Forsberg,  Patricia  Gentry,  Rod 
Gentry,  Malcolm  Gilchrist, 
Benjamin  Gottlieb,  Pieter 
Groenevelt,  Pat  Hagan,  William 
Hansen,  Michael  Haywood, 

Sandra  Hellewell,  David 

Hellewell,  Thom  Herrmann, 
Bruce  Holub,  David  Hull, 
Narinder  Kaushik,  Elaine  King, 
Peter  Landoni,  Harold  Lane, 
George  Lin,  Lucy  Lin,  Dale 
Lockie,  Robert  Lorentz,  Mary 
Magyar,  Wayne  Maidens,  A1 
Mclnnis,  Karl  Meilke,  William 
Milne,  Lambert  Often,  Joan  Peer, 
Toni  Pellizzari,  Ida  Pennacchioli, 
Wayne  Pfeiffer,  John  Phillips, 
Giuseppe  Ranalli,  Richard 
Reader,  Thomas  Riddolls,  Larry 
Schaeffer,  Roger  Shantz, 
Margaret  Torrance,  Eva  Varady, 
Charles  Watson,  Tony  Whiting, 
Bruce  Wilkie  and  Brian 
Woodrow. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
EARNS  NATIONAL  KUDOS 

Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  Landscape 
Architecture,  has  received  the 
National  Citation  Award  in 
Communication  from  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects as  editor  of  frie  book  Fifty 
Years  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  1934-1984. 


University  professor  emeritus 
Gordon  Macleod,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  died  Nov.  26  in 
Guelph.  A graduate  of  OAC, 
Colorado  State  University  and 
the  University  of  California,  he 
specialized  in  ruminant  nutrition 
and  joined  Guelph’s  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  in  1956. 

His  early  research  included 
the  development  of  least-cost  ra- 
tion formulation  on  computers, 
which  resulted  in  a new  service  to 
Ontario  dairy  producers  — the 
first  in  Canada  and  a pioneer  in 
North  America.  His  later  work  on 
feeding  strategies  for  dairy  cattle 
and  bovine  somatotropin  earned 
him  the  1985  Canada  Packers’ 
Medal  for  outstanding  nutrition 
work  in  Canada. 

Prof.  Macleod  served  the  Uni- 
versity community  as  a member 
of  Senate,  Board  of  Governors 
and  numerous  committees,  in- 
cluding the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies.  He  retired  in 
1987  as  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Cynthia,  and  two  sons,  John  of 
Ottawa  and  Alan  of  Whitehorse. 

A tree  will  be  planted  in  his  mem- 
ory at  the  Arboretum’s  Wall- 
Custance  Memorial  Forest  Sept. 
19,  1999,  at  2:30  p.m. 
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A Trilogy  of  Reasons 
to  Support  the  Annual  Fund 


Giving  and 
Receiving 
Become  One 

OVER  THE  LAST  few  months,  Prof.  Jim 
Atkinson,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
gave  enough  of  his  time  and  talent  to  coach  the 
U of  G men’s  and  women’s  rugby  teams  to  the 
highest  level  of  competition  in  university 
sports.  But  it  wasn’t  enough  that  he  helped 
make  those  young  athletes  provincial  and 
national  champions;  now  he’s  digging  into  his 
pockets  to  help  make  them  scholars. 

From  his  pockets  comes  a gift  to  the  U of  G 
Campus  Fund  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of 
academic  journals. 

Atkinson  has  been  teaching,  coaching  and 
working  with  Guelph  students  since  complet- 
ing a PhD  here  in  1978,  and  he’s  been  watching 
the  logarithmic  growth  in  the  cost  of  texts  and 
journal  subscriptions. 

“To  be  appropriately  equipped  with  re- 
sources for  our  students,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  a high-quality  library,”  he  says.  “Guelph 
has  been  successful  in  building  excellent  library 
resources,  but  if  we  want  to  stay  in  that  league, 
we  need  to  maintain  a high  level  of  support  for 
the  library.” 

The  library  acquisitions  budget  for  aca- 
demic journals  is  one  of  three  priority  projects 
identified  for  Annual  Fund  support  this  year. 
The  others  are  the  restoration  of  the  conserva- 
tory greenhouse  adjacent  to  the  University 
Centre  and  the  provision  of  start-up  research 
grants  for  new  faculty. 

Call  it  a Christmas  list  if  you  like.  These  are 
projects  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund  Advisory  Council,  who  di- 
rect the  cornerstone  branch  of  the  University’s 
Annual  Fund  campaign. 

Atkinson  sits  on  that  council  as  an  alumni 
representative  of  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence. 

He  says  he  isn’t  sure  which  side  of  his  dual 
alumni/faculty  relationship  with  the  Univer- 
sity has  the  greatest  influence  on  his  charitable 


dollars  and  his  volunteer  time,  but  he  admits 
there  is  a bit  of  self-interest  in  each  gift. 

“We  benefit  directly  from  the  money  we 
give  to  the  Annual  Fund  because  it  makes  the 
environment  we  work  in  more  efficient  and 
more  pleasant,”  he  says.  And  the  time  he 
spends  coaching  and  advising  students  makes 
his  job  as  a teacher  more  rewarding. 

Part  of  the  reward  for  making  a charitable 
contribution  to  the  University  is  seeing  how 
the  money  is  used,  says  Atkinson,  who  likes  to 
see  a donor  tag  on  a piece  of  equipment  or  a 
bookplate  in  a library  book. 

“That  small  recognition  never  fails  to  im- 
press me,”  he  says,  “and  it  helps  us  become 
aware  of  the  power  of  our  dollars." 
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Giving  Where 
It  Makes  a 
Difference 

Remember  Killer  Chem?  Hundreds  of  U 
of  G students  and  literally  thousands  of 
alumni  remember  introductory  chemistry  and 
Prof.  Joe  Prokipcak.  But  they  may  not  know 
how  much  he  remembers  them. 

In  33  years  of  teaching  first-year  chemistry 
courses,  he  says  he’s  always  been  impressed  by 
the  academic  ability  of  the  students  in  his 
classes  — so  impressed  that  he’s  made  scholar- 
ships a priority  for  the  support  he  gives  to  the  U 
of  G Annual  Fund. 

“I  know  three  students  right  now  who  are 
acting  as  student  leaders  for  special  programs 
on  campus,”  he  says.  “They’ re  in  second  year 
and  are  working  in  student  learning  programs 
to  help  others.  They’re  doing  a fantastic  job, 
they’re  bright,  they’re  motivated,  and  they’ve 
got  a good  attitude  about  everyone  around 
them.” 

Prokipcak  thinks  the  University’s  scholar- 
ship program  has  made  a difference  in  his 
classes  over  the  last  10  years  and  says  it’s  an  ef- 
fort worth  supporting. 


“There  are  some  things  I am  reluctant  to 
support,  but  scholarships  are  becoming  criti- 
cal, and  the  quality  of  the  students  we’re  bring- 
ing in  shows  that  money  invested  in 
scholarship  programs  is  being  well  spent.” 

He’s  enthused  about  the  confidence  he  sees 
in  today’s  student  body  and  the  larger  numbers 
of  female  students  interested  in  science. 

“Our  better  students  are  really  motivated 
and  so  confident  with  what  they  want  to  do 
with  themselves.” 

That  confidence  needs  encouragement,  and 
Prokipcak  says  U of  G should  provide  the  best 
learning  experience  it  can. 

“I’d  like  to  see  more  money  going  to  up- 
grade undergraduate  labs,  where  kids  can  get 
more  exposure  to  the  hands-on  part  of  science. 
Seeing  it  on  a computer  screen  is  not  the  same 
as  handling  it  in  the  lab.” 

Prokipcak’s  comment  voices  an  overall 
concern  for  the  need  to  keep  scientific  equip- 
ment and  laboratories  up  to  date  — for  stu- 
dents in  introductory  chemistry  and  all  those 
courses  they  will  take  on  their  way  to  becoming 
alumni. 
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Some  Gifts 
Last  Forever 

The  memory  of  a surprise  gift  from  an 
anonymous  donor  sticks  with  Prof.  David 
Knight,  Geography,  even  though  it’s  been  35 
years  since  he  received  it  at  the  Minnesota 
college  where  he  did  his  undergraduate  degree. 

“I  never  learned  the  name  of  the  benefac- 
tor,” says  Knight,  “but  receiving  a subscription 
to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a newspaper 
with  a focus  on  international  affairs,  was  a tre- 
mendous boost  to  my  studies  at  Macalester 
College.” 

While  serving  as  dean  of  the  former  College 
of  Social  Science  (CSS)  from  1992  to  1997, 
Knight  met  many  Guelph  students  who  echoed 
his  own  gratitude  for  the  scholarships  that 
helped  him  through  university,  and  he  saw 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  provide  those 


awards  without  donations  from  alumni  and 
the  University  community. 

“The  University’s  fund-raising  initiatives 
are  becoming  increasingly  more  important  as 
government  funding  decreases,”  he  says. 

Knight  was  especially  appreciative  of  the 
annual  gift  of  $6,000  each  dean  has  been  receiv- 
ing from  alumni  through  the  Alma  Mater 
Fund. 

“Because  deans  have  so  little  flexible 
money,”  he  says,  this  gift  has  become  critical. 
“In  CSS,  we  used  this  money  for  things  not 
possible  in  our  operating  budget  — visiting 
speakers,  special  equipment,  graduate  student 
conference  travel  and  recruitment  brochures.” 

Alumni  also  support  the  Winegard  Visiting 
Professorship,  and  in  1996/97,  CSS  brought 
five  scholars  to  campus  for  a public  lecture  se- 
ries that  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  students 
and  faculty.  A book  is  being  published  as  a re- 
sult of  that  series. 

Knight  also  gives  his  support  to  the  1998 
Alma  Mater  Fund  priorities  — library  acquisi- 
tions, the  conservatory  restoration  and  re- 
search grants  for  new  faculty.  As  a former  dean, 
he  knows  how  difficult  it  has  become  for  Cana- 
dian universities  to  compete  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  United  States. 

“These  extra  funds  will  help  us  continue  to 
attract  good  faculty  because  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  them  with  new  computers,  lab  equip- 
ment, research  materials  or  perhaps  even  time 
to  get  settled  into  our  institution  so  they  can  be 
productive  here  in  both  research  and  teach- 
ing.” 

Alumni  donations  funnelled  through  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund  build  on  Campus  Fund  do- 
nations from  faculty  and  staff  to  help  make  lip  , 
the  University* s overall  annual  giving  program. 
For  campus  donors  to  the  Annual  Fund,  says 
Knight,  there  is  a personal  and  immediate  pay- 
back when  they  see  their  gifts  being  used  to 
help  students  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  attend  the  University,  to  reward  teachers 
and  scholars  for  outstanding  achievement,  to 
improve  the  library  or  to  benefit  the  overall 
University  environment. 

“I  personally  see  gifts  to  the  University  as  an 
investment  in  my  own  working  environment,” 
he  says.  “That  may  sound  selfish,  but  if  we  all 
collectively  consider  our  annual  gifts  as  an  in- 
vestment, then  it  becomes  a reflection  of  com- 
munity involvement  in  the  place  where  we 
work.” 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


• Tables,  Chairs,  Linens 

• China,  Cutlery  & Glasses 

• Champagne  Fountains, 

Punch  Bowls 

• Dance  Floors  • Helium  • Ice 

• Centrepieces 

• Chaefer  Dishes 

• Candle  Holders  • Coffee  Pots 


Largest  Selection  of  Paper  Goods  In  The  Area 

“Uncompromising  quality  for  any  occasion  or  location” 


ROY  AL  RENTALS  PARTY  CENTRE 

215  Eramosa  Rd.  823-1881 


IN  REAL  ESTAT  E — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

ELSctAgr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


824-9050 


X ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


wentworth 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 
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Gilmor  Award  Presented  to  Two 


Sjaffmemben  honoured  for  contributions  to  Ufe 


TWO  STAFF  MEMBERS  are  the 
winners  of  the  1998  R.P. 
Gilmor  Student  Life  Award  for 
contributions  that  enhance  the 
quality  of  student  life  at  U of  G. 

Erin  Angus,  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Association  (GSA)  for  the  past  nine 
years,  and  Tricia  Bertram  Gallant, 
co-op  co-ordinator  in  Co-operative 
Education  Services  (CES)  for  the 
past  four  years,  were  honoured  at  a 
Nov.  24  reception  attended  by 
former  provost  Paul  Gilmor,  for 
whom  the  award  is  named. 

Angus  was  cited  by  nominator 
James  Rodgers,  president  of  the 
GSA,  as  someone  who  exemplifies 
student  life  on  campus. 

“She  is  very  committed  to  help- 
ing graduate  students  in  every  way 
possible,”  he  said.  “She  is  a consult- 
ant, therapist,  sympathetic  ear, 
mother  and  friend  to  many  students 
. . . She  is  a vast  source  of  knowledge 
for  students  and  a behind-the-scenes 
advocate  for  increasing  student  par- 
ticipation on  campus.” 

Former  GSA  president  Alison 
Luke  said  Angus  “has  demonstrated 
again  and  again  that  she  is  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  graduate  stu- 
dent life  on  campus.  She  is  always 
willing  to  put  in  that  extra  hour,  go 
that  extra  mile,  if  it  means  making 
the  graduate  student  experience  a 
more  positive  one.” 

Bertram  Gallant,  a 1994  BA 
graduate  ofU  ofG’s  psychology  pro- 
gram, worked  as  a peer  helper  for 
seven  semesters  during  her  under- 
graduate years,  then  joined  CES  in  a 
full-time  position.  She  is  currently 
completing  an  M.Sc.  in  rural  exten- 
sion studies. 

Brenda  Whiteside,  academic  as- 
sistant to  the  provost  with  responsi- 
bility for  CES,  cited  Bertram  Gallant 
as  someone  whose  contributions  to 


Tricia  Bertram  Gallant,  left,  and  Erin  Angus  are  recipients  of  the  1998  R.P. 
Gilmor  Award.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


student  life  have  extended  far  be- 
yond her  job  requirements. 

“Tricia  has  been  responsible  for 
transforming  programming  in  both 
Career  Services  and  CES Whiteside 
said.  “She  believes  passionately  in 
the  importance  of  developing  stu- 
dents for  the  world  of  work  through 

the  academic  curriculum When 

you  ask  students  what  impresses 
them  most  about  Tricia,  they  will  al- 
most always  say  that  she  cares  — 


cares  about  the  University,  cares 
about  experiential  education,  but 
most  of  all  cares  about  them.” 

Co-op  student  Tammy  Lee  said 
Bertram  Gallant  “actively  searches 
for  ways  to  make  co-op  better  for 
students,  even  if  this  means  more 
work  on  her  part.  Many  of  the  amaz- 
ing changes  that  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  co-op  program 
are  a result  of  her  creativity  and  ini- 
tiative.” 


Meal  Points  Add  Up 
to  a Good  Cause 


Community  agencies  benefit  from  student  donations 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  helping  out 
in  the  community,  U of  G 
students  get  right  to  the  point  — the 
meal  point 

Last  month,  about  1 ,300  students 
donated  meal  points  and  cash  to  the 
tune  of  $ 1 3,000  to  buy  food  and  sup- 
plies for  1 1 local  community  agen- 
cies. It  was  all  part  of  a program 
called  MEAL,  which  asked  residence 
students  to  donate  between  $7  and 
$10  from  their  meal  plans  and  solic- 
ited cash  from  students  who  live  off 
campus. 

Launched  four  years  ago  at  Wil- 
frid Laurier  University,  MEAL  was 
inaugurated  at  Guelph  this  year  by 
the  Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  and  co-ordinated  by  CSA 
peer  helpers  Dave  Kranenburg,  a 
second-year  biological  science  stu- 
dent, and  Greg  Reade,  a fourth-year 
international  development  student. 

Working  in  co-operation  with 
Dave  Boeckner,  director  of  Hospi- 
tality Services,  and  aided  by  volun- 
teers from  Interhall  Council  and  the 
Akademia  program,  Kranenburg 
and  Reade  staged  an  advertising  blitz 
across  campus  in  mid-November  to 
inform  students  about  the  program. 

“Students  absolutely  loved  the 
idea,”  says  Kranenburg.  “They  tend 
to  have  a lot  of  meal  points  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  semester,  and  they 
thought  it  was  great  to  be  able  to  use 
their  points  for  such  a good  cause." 

The  blitz  resulted  in  the  donation 
of  $12,500  in  meal  points  and  more 
than  $500  in  cash.  That  was  used  to 
purchase  some  8,500  items  of  non- 
perishable  food,  cleaning  and  baby 
supplies  and  personal  hygiene  prod- 
ucts through  Hospitality  Service  dis- 
tributors. Recipient  agencies  were 
asked  what  they  needed  before  the 
purchases  were  made. 


About  $7,000  worth  of  the  items 
— more  than  6,000  pounds  — went 
to  the  Guelph  Food  Bank;  the  re- 
mainder was  shared  among  the  Fair 
Share  Food  Shelf,  Brant  Avenue 
Neighbourhood  Group,  Guelph- 
Wellington  Women  in  Crisis, 
Change  Now  Inc.,  Holy  Rosary  Be- 
nevolent Society,  Trinity  Contact 
Place,  Onward  Willow  Centre,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Welcome  In 
Drop-In  Centre.  In  addition,  a cash 
donation  was  made  to  Meals  on 
Wheels. 

Darlene  Ruiter,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Guelph  Food  Bank,  has  high 
praise  for  the  students’  efforts.  “We 
think  it’s  absolutely  fabulous,”  she 
says.  “One  of  the  bigger  benefits  to 
us  is  that  we  can  be  specific  about 
what  we  need.  That  means  we  can 
make  up  for  shortfalls  in  foodstuffs 
that  we  don’t  normally  get  or  items 
we  don’t  have  in  abundance.  We’re 
thrilled  with  that.  This  program  will 
make  a substantial  difference." 

The  MEAL  program  will  run 
each  November  and  March,  and 
Kranenburg  says  he  plans  to  stay  in- 
volved throughout  his  undergradu- 
ate years.  “I  loved  it.  Just  to  know 
that  I was  able  to  help  out  so  many 
people  gave  me  a great  sense  of  ac- 
complishment.” 

Kranenburg  says  the  MEAL  pro- 
gram owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Gordon  Nixon  Leadership  Award 
and  Student  Life  Enhancement 
Fund  for  providing  start-up  costs 
and  to  the  CSA,  Interhall  Council, 
Student  Housing  Services,  Akade- 
mia and  the  peer  helper  program. 

He  especially  thanks  Hospitality 
Services  and  its  staff.  “They’ve  been 
great  to  us,  and  we  can’t  thank  them 
enough  for  their  help,”  he  says. 

BY  BARBARA  CHANCE 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  . . . 


The  more  cars  are  stolen, 
the  more  insurance  premiums  increase 

John  stops  at  the  corner  store  to  pick  up  a couple  of  things.  Because 
it 's  winter,  he  leaves  his  car  running  so  that  it  will  still  be  warm 
when  he  gets  back  in.  But  when  he  steps  outside  again,  his  car  is  no 
longer  there;  it  has  disappeared,  vanished ...  it 's  been  stolen! 


“I  had  stopped  right  in  front  of 
the  store,  I could  almost  see  it  from 
inside.  And  I was  only  gone  a 
couple  of  minutesl  It’s  incredible..." 

Incredible,  but  truel  Every  10 
minutes  a vehicle  is  stolen,  and  it 
only  takes  a professional  an 
average  of  30  seconds  to  take  off 
with  your  vehicle,  without  the  key. 
Just  imagine  how  fast  it  could 
disappear  with  the  key  in  the 
ignition  and  the  motor  on. 

Here  then  are  the  main 
precautions  to  take  in  order  to 
avoid  having  your  car  or  its 
contents  stolen: 

• Always  close  your  windows,  lock 
your  doors  and  keep  your  keys 
and  driver's  licence  with  you. 

• Never  leave  anything  of  value  or 
packages  in  view  Inside  your 
vehicle. 

•Always  choose  a well-lighted 
parking  space  in  a busy  area. 

• To  avoid  having  your  vehicle 
towed,  turn  the  front  wheels  into 
the  curb  as  far  as  you  can  and  put 
on  the  hand  brake. 


• In  a public  parking  lot,  leave  only 
your  car  key  with  the  attendant. 

• Have  an  anti-theft  device  installed 
to  make  it  harder  for  thieves  to 
steal  your  vehicle. 

• Have  the  windows  and  main  parts 
of  your  vehicle  engraved  to  make 
resale  more  difficult. 

Auto  theft  is  expensive  for 
everyone,  because  of  course,  the 
more  cars  are  stolen,  the  more 
insurance  premiums  increase. 

For  more  information:  1-800-268-8955 
or  in  Quebec  1-800-361-3821 
www.melochemonnex.com 

n Meloche  Monnex 

Where  insurance  is  a science 
__and  service,  an  art 

A CjrvxU  Trvst  Company 


LES  K0L0DZIEJCZAK 
USED  CAR  MANAGER 


995  Woodlawn  Rd.  West,  Guelph 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  GUELPH  AUTOMALL 

836-0640  / KW-Camb  653-0586 


JEFF  GUSE 
SALES/LEASING 


YOUR  EBE1HB  HEADQUARTERS 


95  CIVIC  2 DOOR  HATCH 


94  INTREPID  ES  4 DOOR 


97  TOYOTA  4 RUNNER  4x4  SR5 


Rare,  auto,  power  steering,  power 
brakes,  nice  little  car 

$9,995 


Auto,  with  leather,  all  the  options, 
climate  control  AIR,  only  99,000 
km,  just  traded  in  $11,995 


V6,  just  try  and  find  a fault.  Auto, 
power  sunroof,  loaded,  auto,  with 
50,000  km  and  ext.  warranty 


94  CIVIC  2 DOOR  HATCH 

5 speed  with  only  1 30,000  km,  in  red, 
very  clean  $9,995 


1996  FORD  EXPLORER  XLT  4x4 

Fully  loaded,  factory  dual  power  recaro  seals,  front 
& rear  air,  perfect  shape,  only  66,000  kms,  running 
boards,  sport  wheels,  aluminum,  hunter  green 
w/malching  designer  interior.  This  one's  a beauty* 


1994  CHEV  BLAZER  TAHOE  LT  4X4 

4 door,  leather,  auto,  switch  on  the  fly  4x4, 
p.  windows/locks,  cruise,  tilt,  air,  only 
49,000  kms,  impeccable,  finished  in  red, 
like  new,  over  ???  to  replace 


97  MAZDA  PROTEGE 

4 door  LX,  power  windows,  locks, 
cruise,  tilt,  the  works,  5 speed 

$12,995 


93  CIVIC  2 DOOR  HATCH 

with  AIR,  5 speed  with  new  tires, 


in  red  $8,995 


97  JETTA  TURBO  DIESEL 

5 speed  with  AIR,  power  locks,  in  red, 
perfect  shape,  only  33,000  km 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SUSANNA  DENTI 
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The  Reel  Thing 

“I  have  at  one  fell  swoop  become  a moving-picture  crank  and  only  fear  that 
since  we  are  all  so  desperately  hard  up,  we  can’t  afford  many  reels,  if  any.  ” 


Editor’s  note:  For  the  many  fans  of 
Anne  of  Green  Gables  author  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery,  one  of  the  best 
Christmas  presents  they  could  receive 
this  year  is  a copy  of  the  latest  instal- 
ment of  the  Selected  Journals  of  L.M. 
Montgomery.  Edited  by  Prof.  Mary 
Rubio  and  professor  emerita  Elizabeth 
Waterston,  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English,  Vol.  4 of  the 
journals  was  released  in  October  and 
has  already  gone  into  second  printing. 
Like  the  previous  books,  Vol.  4 offers 
extraordinary  insights  into  a woman 
whose  public  life  as  a world-famous 
author  contrasted  sharply  with  her 
private  life  as  the  wife  of  small-town 
Presbyterian  minister  Ewan  Macdon- 
ald and  mother  of  two  boys,  Chester 
and  Stuart.  Here,  in  excerpts  from  Vol. 
4,  Montgomery  makes  her  first  foray 
into  home  movies. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  1931 
The  Manse,  Norval,  Ont. 


Yesterday,  we  took  Chester  to  Toronto  to  begin  his  college 
course  over  again.  Last  year,  we  saw  him  off  with  high  hopes  and 
confidence.  Today  only  with  doubts  and  fears.  Then  I went  to 
the  Royal  York  for  the  final  day’s  judging  of  the  International 
Kodak  Competition.  The  full  tale  of  judges  were  there  this  time 
— Mr.  Grier,  Colonel  Gagnon,  Canon  Cody,  Judge  Emily  Mur- 
phy, Nellie  McClung  and  myself.  We  had  a very  interesting  day. 

There  were  six  classes  of  photographs  — “Animals,”  “Still 
Life,”  “Architecture,”  “Scenery,”  “Informal  Portraits”  and 
“Games,  Pastimes  and  Occupations.”  In  all,  180,000  entries  had 
been  made,  but  they  had  been  weeded  down  to  about  200.  Even 
then,  it  was  difficult  enough.  The  pictures  were  all  very  beautiful 
and  well  taken.  We  had  to  decide  the  three  prize  pictures  in  each 
class.  Then,  out  of  all  the  first  prizes,  the  big  $ 1 ,000  prize  for  all 
Canada  was  to  be  chosen. 

Finally,  we  got  all  the  exhibits  finished  except  the  “Games, 
Pastimes  and  Occupations.”  There  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  these,  and  the  rest  of  the  judges  had 
about  decided  on  a certain  picture  for  first  But  my  eye  had  been 
caught  by  a small  picture  down  in  a comer  which  nobody  had 
noticed  at  all.  I looked  at  it  closely  and  then  asked  the  manager 
to  let  me  see  the  enlargement  — they  had  enlargements  of  all 
the  exhibits  there,  too.  He  brought  it  and  set  it  up  on  the  easel. 

“There,”  I said,  “is  what  I call  a perfect  picture,  both  as  re- 
gards technical  excellence  and  heart  interest.” 

Wylie  Grier  looked  at  it  and  agreed.  They  all  agreed.  The 
prospector  got  the  first  prize  in  its  class. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The  first-prize  enlargements  were 
put  up  in  a row,  and  we  all  sat  gravely  before  them  to  decide  on 
the  first  prize.  Wylie  Grier  wanted  a study  of  a boy  with  his  fa- 
ther’s sword.  Mrs.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  McClung  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a portrait  of  an  old  man  reading,  Canon  Cody 
wanted  something  else  and  Colonel  Gagnon  held  his  tongue  — 
an  art  in  which  he  excels.  Nobody  even  mentioned  the  prospec- 
tor. I got  up. 


“See  here,”  I said  inelegantly  but  forcibly,  “all  these  other 
pictures  are  charming  pictures  — but  they  might  have  been 
taken  in  any  country  in  the  world.  This  one  of  the  prospector 
could  have  been  taken  only  in  Canada.  It  expresses  the  very  es- 
sential spirit  of  pioneer  Canada  — the  immortal  quest  — be- 
yond the  hills  of  dream  — the  ‘something  lost  behind  the 
ranges.’  That  is  what  yoiiwahftb1  seW^d ^GehevifWfff? tfi? 'ca- 
chet of  first  prize  for  all  Canada  on  it  ■ — a picture  that  will  inter- 
pret Canada  to  the  world.” 

My  burst  of  eloquence  persuaded  Wylie  Grier.  He  surren- 
dered: “You  are  right,  Mrs.  Macdonald.”  The  ladies  held  out  a 
bit,  but  I fought  tenaciously.  In  the  end,  there  was  a unanimous 
vote  for  my  choice  as  first  prize.  And  I licked  my  chops  privately 
in  satisfaction  as  we  sat  down. 

The  funny  part  was  that  when  we  went  upstairs  to  prepare 
for  luncheon,  Mrs.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  McClung  were  quite  wild 
with  excitement.  “Oh,  I’m  so  glad  we  got  that  picture  chosen,” 
cried  Mrs.  Murphy.  “It’s  just  Canada.” 

I could  have  howled  — but  I didn’t  I had  got  my  way  and 
that  was  all  I cared  for.  A picture  which,  but  for  me,  would  not 
have  received  even  honourable  mention  in  its  class  had  cap- 
tured the  all-Canadian  prize  and  goes  to  Geneva.  That’s 
enough. 

We  had  a wonderful  luncheon  with  a corsage  of  orchids  and 
roses  for  each  of  the  ladies.  I sat  by  Hector  Charlesworth,  the 
noted  musical  critic  of  Saturday  Night,  and  found  him  a very 
nice  man  in  spite  of  his  bush-beardiness.  After  lunch,  Mr. 
Morgan  asked  us  to  go  back  to  the  exhibition  room  to  see  a new 
moving-picture  camera  working  — a new  process  for  taking 
and  reproducing  pictures  in  colours.  They  were  certainly  very 
wonderful,  and  we  were  all  exclaiming  in  admiration  when  our 
mouths  were  temporarily  stopped  by  the  manager’s  calm  an- 
nouncement that  the  company  was  going  to  present  a camera 
and  reproducer  to  each  of  the  judges  as  a mark  of  gratitude  for 
our  services!!! 


Really,  it  seemed  rather  too  good  to 
be  possible.  The  full  outfit  must  cost 
about  $500.  Of  course,  like  everything 
in  my  life,  it  comes  to  me  too  late.  If  I 
could  have  had  this  when  my  boys 
were  small.  How  wonderful  to  set  up  a 
screen,  touch  a button  and  see  them 
playing  on  Leaskdale  lawn  as  they  did 
15  years  ago!  Then  — the  joker  in  the 
affair  is  that  the  films  are  frightfully  ex- 
pensive. Still,  I expect  to  get  some 
pleasure  out  of  this.  And  I expect  the 
boys  will  be  thrilled.  The  Kodak  Co. 
has  “done  us  proud.” 

Saturday,  Nov.  7,  1931 

My  “movie”  camera,  etc.,  came 
Thursday.  They  have  sent  a full  outfit.  I 
wish  I could  get  up  a little  enthusiasm 
over  it.  They  sent  four  films,  so  I shan’t 
have  to  waste  money  learning  it. 
Saturday,  April  30,  1932 

I have  never  had  time  to  take  up  the 
moving-picture  camera  I got  last  fall, 
but  I let  Chester  have  a reel  to  practise 
on.  Every  time  he  was  home  all  winter,  he  took  a few  pictures. 
Recently,  he  completed  it  and  had  it  developed.  I really  expected 
nothing  of  it.  But  today,  he  called  me  into  the  parlour  and  ran 
the  reel  off.  And  it  is  just  capital.  I was  so  amused  and  tickled 
that  for  a time,  I forgot  all  my  woes.  There  was  one  scene  of 
Ewan  and  me  walking  on  the  lawn  that  made  me  feel  spookish. 
We  wereso  lifelike  and  natural  that  I had  an  eerie  feeling  that  I 
had  Jhst  'gotTDUt  of  mybddy  and  wafc  looking  at  it  as';a  'gfrosP" 
might  And  there  was  the  cutest  one  of  Lucky  marching  across 
the  lawn. 

We  ran  the  film  backward,  too,  and  it  was  too  funny  for 
words.  I have  at  one  fell  swoop  become  a moving-picture  crank 
and  only  fear  that  since  we  are  all  so  desperately  hard  up,  we 
can’t  afford  many  reels,  if  any. 

If  there  had  been  something  like  this  when  I was  a girl!  If  I 
could  go  to  a box  and  take  out  a film,  put  it  in  the  kodascope, 
adjust  a lever  — and  see  Grandmother  coming  smiling  out  of 
the  old  kitchen  door  — father  walking  down  from  the  bams  — 
Amanda  and  I prowling  along  our  lanes  — the  “old  gang”  play- 
ing ball  on  the  school  playground  — Uncle  John  Campbell  wel- 
coming us  — Frede  and  Stell  and  Clara  running  down  under 
the  birches  — Nate  whistling  along  a silver  road  of  new-fallen 
snow  — old  friends  gathering  roses  in  lost  gardens  — Well, 
Dave  and  I building  our  playhouses  or  racing  the  chargers  of  the 
foam  along  the  sandshore  — mayflower  picnickers  marching 
down  the  road  with  bouquets  and  wreaths  — the  old  “quar- 
tette” passing  along  a Charlottetown  street  — myself  lingering 
along  Lover’s  Lane  — Laura  running  down  the  prairie  slope  at 
Laurel  Hill  — old  loved  pussycats,  Topsy,  Lady  Katherine,  Max, 
Pussywillow  — the  Daffies  — kittens  that  have  been  dust  for 
half  a century,  prowling  around  the  yard  or  scampering  up  ap- 
ple trees  that  have  long  ceased  to  bloom  — Pensie  and  I scram- 
bling over  the  rocks  — fishing  boats  coming  in  to  shore  — well, 
it  sounds  like  a fairy  tale.  But  the  next  generation,  when  they  are 
old,  will  be  able  to  do  it  And  yet  — perhaps,  after  all,  it  might 
not  be  so  delightful.  There  might  be  more  sorrow  in  it  than 
pleasure. 
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This  is  the  last  issue  of  @Guelph  for  the  fall  semester.  The  first  issue  ofl  999  will  appear  Jan. 

13.  The  staff  of  @Guelph  and  Communications  and  Public  Affairs  wish  you  a happy 
holiday  season  and  look  forward  to  turning  many  new  pages  with  you  in  the  coming  year. 
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The  Road  less  Travelled 

Discouraged  from  attending  vet  school,  Patricia  Shewen  is  now  the  first  female  chair  at  OVC 


By  Gayle  Anderson 


OVC  past  and  present:  college  founder  Andrew  Smith  peers  over  the  shoulder 
of  pathobiology  chair  Patricia  Shewen. 


IN  THE  1960s,  veterinary  medicine  was  not  a 
suitable  career  for  young  women  — at  least 
that’s  what  Patricia  Shewen  was  told.  Now  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Pathobiology  and  the  first 
woman  to  head  a department  at  OVC,  Shewen 
chuckles  as  she  remembers  her  pre-university  days. 

“For  a long  time,  I was  interested  in  veterinary 
medicine,  but  during  high  school,  I was  really  discour- 
aged from  becoming  a vet,”  she  says.  “It  wasn't  con- 
sidered to  be  an  appropriate  profession  for  a woman.” 

She  decided  to  come  to  Guelph  anyway,  enrolling 
in  a home  economics  program.  “If  I couldn’t  be  a vet- 
erinarian, I would  go  where  they  were.  That  way,  I 
could  at  least  be  close  or  somehow  connected  to  the 
profession.” 

Once  on  campus,  Shewen  soon  learned  that  the 
advice  to  abandon  a career  in  veterinary  medicine  was 
misguided.  “I  wasn’t  here  even  a semester  before  I re- 
alized that  I was  just  as  smart  and  bright  as  any  of  the 
fellows  I was  meeting  who  had  aspirations  to  get  into 
veterinary  school.  I couldn’t  see  anything  that  a veteri- 
narian did  that  I could  not  do.” 

She  soon  switched  to  a science  program,  obtaining 
her  B.Sc.  in  1971,  and  went  on  to  complete  a DVM  in 
1975.  She  practised  in  a small-animal  clinic  in  To- 
ronto for  two  years,  then  returned  to  Guelph  to  earn 
an  M.Sc.  in  clinical  studies  in  1979  and  a PhD  in  im- 
munology in  1982. 

Shewen  joined  the  faculty  of  OVC  in  1982  and  has 
since  served  as  the  college’s  assistant  dean  of  research 
and  graduate  studies.  In  September  1997,  she  was 
named  the  first  chair  of  the  newly  formed  Department 
of  Pathobiology. 

Created  by  the  merger  of  the  former  departments  of  Pathol- 
ogy and  Veterinary- Microbiology  and  Immunology,  the  De- 
partment of  Pathobiology  has  proved  to  be  a successful  result  of 
what  was  viewed  as  a “natural  marriage”  of  departments,  says 
Shewen.  And  the  success  of  that  union  is  largely  due  to  the  posi- 
tive attitudes  of  faculty  and  staff,  she  says. 

In  fact,  the  faculty  and  staff  of  her  department  and  the  Uni- 
versity play  a huge  role  in  her  goals  and  philosophy  of  being  a 
chair.  “I  recognize  that  we  have  a lot  of  talented  people  in  this 
department,  and  I don’t  see  my  role  as  telling  these  people  what 
to  do.  I see  my  role  as  trying  to  remove  barriers  that  may  hinder 
them  in  achieving  what  they  wish  to  achieve.  My  mission  as 
chair  is  to  create  an  environment  where  talented  people  can 


reach  their  full  potential.” 

Although  she  sits  jn  an  administrator’s  chair  now,  research 
remain^  Shewen ’s , great  love.  Her  work,  in  immunology  has 
earned  her  many  accolades  over  the  years.  In  1 989,  she  and  col- 
league Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie  earned  the  University  a bronze  medal 
in  the  invention  category  of  the  Canada  Awards  for  Business 
Excellence  for  developing  Presponse,  a vaccine  against  cattle 
shipping  fever,  a respiratory  disease  that  used  to  cost  North 
American  producers  an  estimated  $600  million  a year.  That,  she 
says,  was  a particularly  satisfying  time  in  her  career. 

“In  immunology,  we  are  always  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
vaccine  or  something  that  will  help  prevent  or  control  disease. 
And  to  actually  get  to  that  point  is  exciting.  It  is  satisfying  that 
the  shipping  fever  vaccine  performs  in  the  field  as  well  as  it  did 


in  our  experimental  studies.” 

For  more  than  a decade,  she  has  also  collaborated 
with  Prof.  Reggie  Lo,  Microbiology,  identifying  gene 
coding  for  protective  antigens  of  Posteurella  haemolytica 
leukotoxin,  an  important  protective  antigen  against 
shipping  fever. 

But  for  Shewen,  it’s  always  the  research  she’s  doing  at 
the  moment  that  is  the  most  exciting.  She  is  currently 
working  with  Lo  and  Prof.  Judith  Strommer,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, to  produce  an  edible  vaccine  through  transgenic 
alfalfa  for  bacterial  pneumonias  in  cattle.  Funded 
through  a start-up  grant  from  the  Ontario  Cattlemen’s 
Association  and  a Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  strategic  grant,  the  project  is  still  in  the 
early  stages,  but  Shewen  is  excited  about  its  possible 
benefits. 

“For  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  the  main  ad- 
vantages are  that  the  vaccine  is  easily  administered,  and 
the  route  of  administration  is  not  stressful  for  the  animal 
because  there  is  no  need  to  restrain  or  handle  it,"  she 
says. 

Lo’s  role  in  the  project  is  that  of  geneticist/microbi- 
ologist, Strommer’s  is  that  of  plant  geneticist,  and 
Shewen’s  role  is  to  identify  the  antigens  to  use,  then  de- 
termine if  and  how  the  cattle  respond  to  the  edible  vac- 
cine. 

“I  really  enjoy  collaborating  with  other  people  be- 
cause I get  a lot  out  of  finding  out  what  they  know,  and  I 
feel  like  I’m  contributing  something,”  she  says.  “One  of 
the  things  that  makes  Guelph  special  is  that  it  is  a 
friendly  university,  especially  in  terms  of  how  faculty  in- 
teract with  each  other.  And  it  is  not  so  huge  that  you  are 
unaware  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  departments.” 
Guelph  has  been  a friendly  university  for  Shewen  for  more 
than  30  yearsTprdviding her  with  the  ability  to  follow  her  ambi- 
tions despite  the  challenges  placed  before  her.  As  her  career  has 
progressed,  the  challenges  have  changed,  moving  away  from 
gender  issues  to  more  political  aspects  of  steering  a department 
through  a climate  of  fiscal  restraint 

Ironically,  the  career  deemed  inappropriate  for  Shewen 
some  30  years  ago  is  now  becoming  increasingly  female  domi- 
nated. In  1 975,  she  was  one  of  only  1 2 women  in  her  graduating 
DVM  class;  today  at  OVC,  female  students  outnumber  males  by 
more  than  two  to  one. 

It’s  proof  that  the  path  least  recommended  may  just  be  the 
best  path  of  all. 


Putting  Theory  into  Practice 

Council  will  build  collaboration  between  rural  stakeholders  and  help  with  transfer  of  information 


Never  has  a university  school’s 
name  been  more  suited  to  its 
practice.  The  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development  (SRPD) 
is  putting  its  name  in  motion  by 
joining  forces  with  the  Ontario  Rural 
Council  (TORC)  to  build  stronger 
rural  communities. 

SRPD  is  part  of  a growing  mo- 
mentum in  rural  Ontario  that  began 
last  fall  when  rural  organizations  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  held  a con- 
ference to  catalyse  rural  develop- 
ment and  research. 

It  was  a time  of  critical  change  in 
Ontario.  Governments  were  down- 
loading responsibilities  to  local  mu- 
nicipalities, funding  was  being  cut 
and  communities  faced  the  task  of 
picking  up  the  slack.  The  outcome  of 
last  fell’s  session  was  clear  — rural 


people  no  longer  wanted  to  simply 
be  handed  policies  and  programs 
created  for  urban  populations.  Rural 
Ontario  wanted  a non-partisan 
group  to  discuss  development,  re- 
search and  policy  processes  that  af- 
fect rural  stakeholders.  And  a neutral 
platform  was  required  to  bring  com- 
monality to  rural  concerns. 

“Rural  is  not  just  non-urban,” 
says  Prof.  David  Douglas,  SRPD  s 
representative  on  TORC.  Policies 
and  programs,  both  government  and 
academic,  that  affect  rural  require  a 
new  approach.  We  need  to  start  from 
a rural  perspective  instead  of  trying 
to  apply  inappropriate  urban  or  sec- 
toral policies.” 

Enter  the  Foundation  for  Rural 
Living.  It  took  on  the  task  of  bringing 
groups  together  to  discuss  rural  is- 
sues, challenges  and  opportunities. 


The  outcome  was  the  formation  of 
TORC,  which  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  in  April  and  its  first  confer- 
ence this  fell. 

As  a founding  member  of  the 
council,  SRPD  shares  the  table  with 
representatives  from  government, 
industry,  rural  organizations  and 
community  groups.  TORC  has  a 
mandate  to  act  as  a catalyst  and  neu- 
tral site  for  dialogue,  collaboration 
and  action. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
council  developed  a business  plan, 
hired  a general  manager,  set  up  a 
Web  site  and  expanded  membership. 
Now  TORC  has  completed  its  first 
rural  development  conference,  “Ru- 
ral Ontario  ’98,”  held  in  Colling- 
wood  in  October. 

Douglas  says  the  conference  will 
prove  integral  in  identifying,  articu- 


lating and  communicating  the  re- 
search agenda  for  rural  Ontario,  in 
areas  like  health  care,  economic  de- 
velopment and  governance. 

Responsibility  for  this  research 
agenda  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but 
SRPD  puts  a strong  emphasis  on 
outreach  and  rural  development, 
says  Douglas.  If,  for  example,  com- 
munities want  to  investigate  on  their 
own  for  “hands-on”  development, 
SRPD  can  give  them  the  needed  tools 
through  customized  research,  work- 
shops or  directed  meetings  focused 
on  development  SRPD  is  engaged  as 
an  active  development  agency,  with  a 
goal  to  do  rural  development  rather 
than  just  study  it,  he  says. 

“Rural  Ontario  is  complex  and 
changing  quickly,”  says  Douglas. 
‘TORC  will  give  rural  people,  young 
and  old,  the  opportunity  to  identify 


what  matters.  It’s  hoped  govern- 
ments and  universities  will  hear 
these  concerns.” 

Douglas  says  the  potential  of 
TORC  is  just  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized as  the  collaborative  process  be- 
gins. He  believes  the  council  will  run 
on  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  its 
members  and  will  succeed  on  the 
basis  of  its  relevance.  Issues  are  al- 
ways evolving  and  priorities  are 
emerging,  and  this  multi- 
stakeholder  organization  has  oppor- 
tunities to  respond  to  these  chal- 
lenges, he  says. 

“Most  important,  the  council 
will  build  collaboration  between  ru- 
ral stakeholders  and  assist  with  the 
transfer  of  information  among  rural 
people.” 

BY  CHRISTINE  BLACK 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Campus  Computing  Systems  Gear  Up  for  2000 

Y2K  Committee  expeas  most  units  will  be  ready  for  millennial  date  change  by  early  to  mid-1999 


CAUGHT  THE  millennium  bug 
yet?  Spurred  partly  by  the  need 
to  make  their  computing  systems 
Year  2000-compliant  and  by  the 
need  to  enhance  and  streamline  their 
operations,  various  units  across 
campus  are  upgrading  those 
systems.  Here’s  an  update  on  work 
involving  Year  2000  preparations, 
the  financial  information  system 
project,  the  Development  and  Public 
Affairs  (D&PA)  database,  and 
Human  Resources  systems. 

Year  2000  project 

U of  G’s  Year  2000  Committee 
has  been  planning  since  1997  for  the 
witching  hour  of  midnight  Dec.  31, 
1999,  when  the  calendar  flips  over  to 
a new  millennium  — and  when  eve- 
ryone will  be  watching  to  see 
whether  computers  and  the  infra- 
structure they  support  recognize  the 
date  change  correctly. 

The  committee  — made  up  of 
representatives  from  across  campus 
— has  been  monitoring  the  progress 
of  U of  G units  in  making  their  PCs 
and  computer-supported  systems 
Year  2000-compliant. 

“We’re  in  good  shape  although 
there’s  still  a lot  of  work  to  do,”  says 
committee  chair  Doug  Blain,  man- 
ager of  systems  technical  support  in 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  (CCS). 

Following  a review  of  all  units 
across  campus,  his  group  monitors 
updates  and  replacements  to  systems 
to  prevent  problems.  He  expects 
most  units  will  be  ready  for  the  mil- 
lennial date  change  by  early  to  mid- 
1999. 

Blain  has  also  discussed  the  issue 
with  external  organizations  such  as 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 
“We  need  to  make  sure  the  people 
we  have  relationships  with  are  Year 
2000-compliant,”  he  says,  noting 
that  he  is  also  fielding  external  in- 
quiries about  the  University’s  pre- 
paredness. 

During  a recent  meeting,  his 
committee  discussed  plans  to  con- 
tact campus  units  about  how  to  test 
PCs  for  Y2K  compliance,  as  well  as 
the  need  to  develop  a business  re- 
sumption plan  and  a contingency 
plan  for  campus  security. 

For  more  information,  call  Blain 
at  Ext.  6475  or  check  out  the  Web 
site  www.uoguelph.ca /Y2K. 

Financial  information  system 

A key  part  of  readying  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  year  2000  is  an  ongo- 
ing project  to  replace  U of  G’s 
financial  information  system  (FIS). 
Since  spring  1997,  a team  from  CCS 
and  Financial  Services  has  been 


working  with  external  consultants  to 
implement  in-house  and  purchased 
systems  designed  to  replace  the  leg- 
acy system  by  May  1999. 

The  new  system  is  required  be- 
cause the  year  2000  will  render  obso- 
lete both  the  hardware  and  the 
software  used  to  keep  track  of  Uni- 
versity finances,  including  the  finan- 
cial reporting  system,  financial 
operating  systems  and  U of  G’s 
budget  database.  More  than  500 
people  use  the  financial  reporting 
system  — the  University’s  official 
accounting  books  — which  handles 
about  600,000  transactions  each 
year. 

This  summer,  Financial  Services 
held  training  sessions  to  acquaint  us- 
ers with  the  University’s  new  chart  of 
accounts.  Specifying  the  coding  on 
all  financial  transactions,  the  chart  of 
accounts  keeps  track  of  dollars  flow- 
ing around  the  University. 

A new  budget  system,  scheduled 


You’ve  heard  about  the  Year 
2000  (Y2K)  issue,  but  perhaps 
you’ve  thought  it  doesn’t  apply  to 
you.  The  reality  is  that  everyone 
who  owns  a personal  computer 
needs  to  be  aware  of  the  potential 
effects  and  prepare  for  them. 

There  are  several  issues  the  PC 
user  needs  to  understand.  First  is 
the  underlying  question  “Can  my 
PC  accept  and  keep  a date  in  the 
year  2000?”  If  it  can,  the  computer 
is  likely  to  work.  The  test  for  this  is 
fairly  straightforward  and  involves 
setting  the  PC’s  clock  to  a date  in 
2000,  shutting  the  machine  down 
and  rebooting.  When  the  machine 
reboots,  if  the  date  is  in  2000,  then 
your  machine  will  hold  a year  2000 
date. 

If  the  date  is  not  in  2000,  you  are 
left  with  choices  that  range  from 
upgrading  your  PC  hardware  to  in- 
stalling a PC  card  in  your  current 
machine  that  will  force  it  to  hold 
the  year  2000  date. 

The  second  question  is  more 
difficult  to  answer.  “Will  my  PC 
software  work  properly  in  a ma- 
chine that  has  a date  in  the  year 
2000  and  above?”  What  software  is 
at  issue  here?  All  software.  This  ap- 
plies to  your  operating  system  (e.g., 
DOS,  Windows  95,  Windows  NT), 
your  word  processor,  your  spread- 
sheet and  database  software  and 


to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  November, 
will  be  the  first  FIS  module  to  “go 
live.” 

Various  teams  looking  after  as- 
pects of  financial  reporting  — gen- 
eral ledger,  accounts  payable  and 
purchase  orders  — are  scheduled  to 
have  redesigned  their  processes  by 
mid-November.  By  late  October, 
these  groups  were  to  explain  to  users 
how  the  new  financial  information 
systems  will  change  the  way  transac- 
tions are  processed  after  May  1. 
More  intensive  training  will  take 
place  early  next  year. 

This  fall,  Financial  Services  and 
CCS  will  also  convert  more  than  20 
electronic  interfaces  to  ensure  that 
various  feeder  systems  can  work  with 
the  new  financial  reporting  system. 

“In  addition  to  solving  the  imme- 
diate Y2K  issue,  moving  from  the 
current  legacy  systems  to  the  new  FIS 
will  help  consolidate  and  simplify 
the  operating  environment  from 


anything  else  you  use. 

Checking  the  compliancy  (a 
term  used  for  describing  software’s 
ability  to  handle  the  date  problems 
in  the  year  2000)  is  far  more  time- 
consuming  than  checking  the 
hardware.  The  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  (CCS) 
Y2K  Web  site  contains  compliancy 
information  on  many  software 
packages.  Gathered  from  a variety 
of  software  manufacturers’  Web 
sites,  the  information  reflects  what 
the  manufacturers  are  saying  about 
their  own  products.  When  -you 
view  the  site  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/y2k,  follow  the  link  to  the  soft- 
ware inventory,  find  your  software 
version  in  the  archives  and  check 
whether  your  version  is  compliant 
or  not. 

Care  should  also  be  given  to 
spreadsheets  and  database  soft- 
ware. Even  if  your  software  (Excel, 
Access,  etc.,)  is  Y2K-compliant, 
your  data  may  have  dates  that  are 
only  two  digits  long.  If  you  perform 
calculations  that  assume  the  previ- 
ous year  is  numerically  less  than 
this  year,  your  results  may  be  dra- 
matically incorrect  even  though 
both  software  and  hardware  are 
compliant 

Bob  Creedy  of  CCS,  leader  of 
the  desktop  PCs,  networks  and 
servers  sub-project  of  the  Universi- 


both  a support  and  user  perspec- 
tive,”. says  FIS  project  manager 
Glenn  White.  "From  there,  we  can 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  future.” 

For  more  information,  call  White 
at  Ext.  2863. 

D8tPA  DATABASE 
(Phoenix  project) 

Alumni  House  went  live  early 
this  year  with  Phoenix,  a record- 
keeping system  developed  by 
CCS/University  Systems  that  sup- 
ports the  donation  transactions  and 
the  alumni  database  maintained  by 
D8cPA. 

The  system,  which  advancement 
services  director  Adrian  DeLyzer 
says  is  one  of  the  largest  administra- 
tive databases  on  campus,  allows 
Alumni  House  to  keep  better  track  of 
more  than  180,000  individual  rec- 
ords of  alumni,  friends  and  busi- 
nesses. 


tf  s Y2K  project,  says  there  is  good 
news  on  the  PC  hardware  front. 
“Testing  to  date  reveals  that  for 
most  personal  computers,  certain 
effects  of  the  Y2K  bug  can  be  fixed 
by  simply  rebooting  your  ma- 
chine.” 

Creedy  urges  people  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  help  resources  avail- 
able on  campus  and  suggests 
bookmarking  the  Y2K  Web  site  for 
handy  reference.  If  you  have  spe- 
cific concerns,  CCS  will  be  offering 
seminars  in  collaboration  with  Hu- 
man Resources  this  winter  to  dis- 
cuss the  Y2K  issue  in  detail. 
Questions  can  also  be  directed  to 
the  CCS  HELP  line  at  Ext.  8888 
Monday  to  Friday  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m. 

“Although  there’s  still  a year  to 
go  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it" s wise  to  check  your  PC’s  hard- 
ware and  software  as  early  as  possi- 
ble so  you  have  time  to  plan,”  says 
Creedy.  “Upgrading,  from  both  the 
perspectives  of  planning  a financial 
expenditure  and  having  the  neces- 
sary time  to  perform  the  upgrade, 
is  crucial.  Being  prepared  and  pro- 
active will  prevent  an  awkward 
situation  on  return  to  campus  in 
the  new  millennium.” 

BYSHAYLA  STEEVES 
COMPUTING  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 


Don’t  Be  Bugged 

Check  out  your  PC  early  to  avoid  surprises  when  new  millennium  arrives 


During  this  second  phase  of  the 
system’s  implementation,  DeLyzer’s 
office  is  enhancing  the  security  of  the 
system,  preparing  for  Guelph’s  pend- 
ing fund-raising  campaign,  improv- 
ing existing  operations  and  making 
the  system  more  user-friendly.  By 
early  next  year,  Phoenix  will  be  “fully 
operational  to  support  the  cam- 
paign,” he  says. 

As  an  event-planning  tool,  Phoe- 
nix allows  alumni  programs  to  read- 
ily generate  mailing  lists  for,  say,  class 
reunions  or  the  75th  anniversary  of 
College  Royal  next  year.  More  im- 
portant, staff  can  track  day-to-day 
minutiae  — cheque  cashing,  receipts, 
address  changes  — more  efficiently. 

As  the  number  of  Guelph  alumni 
and  friends  continues  to  grow,  “you 
need  much  more  cost-effective  tech- 
nology to  get  the  job  done,”  DeLyzer 
says. 

For  more  information,  call 
DeLyzer  at  Ext.  2158. 

Human  resources  management 
information  system 

Allowing  the  University  to  ap- 
point students  and  sessional  to  on- 
campus  jobs  each  semester  more  eas- 
ily and  quickly  is  the  main  purpose  of 
an  online  data-entry  capability  intro- 
duced this  fall  to  Guelph’s  human  re- 
sources management  information 
system.  Dozens  of  University  depart- 
ments entered  this  semester’s  ap- 
pointments of  graduate  students, 
undergraduates  and  sessional  in- 
structors online;  the  details  enter  the 
HR  database  directly. 

“When  you  hit  ‘Enter’  on  the  key- 
board, you  know  it’s  done,”  says  Gal 
Swegles,  manager  of  client  services: 

Most  users  find  that  direct  entry 
works  faster,  uses  less  paper  and  gives 
them  immediate  feedback.  And 
through  online  inquiry,  more  than 
100  users  across  campus  can  view 
data  about  these  appointments  di- 
rectly. 

Swegles  says  that  introducing  on- 
line data  entry  on  student  employees 
made  sense  because  these  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  University’s  to- 
tal appointments  and  are  less  com- 
plex than  regular  full-time  positions. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  people  on 
U of  G’s  payroll,  or  some  2,500  peo- 
ple, are  student  employees,  including 
graduate  students,  sessional  and 
part-timers  working  in  food  services, 
athletics  and  the  Brass  Taps.  Most  are 
reappointed  each  semester.  Many  U 
of  G departments  also  use  the  system 
for  their  part-time  staff  appoint- 
ments. 

For  more  information,  call 
Swegles  at  Ext.  6509. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


THE  SOIL  TERMINATOR 

...cleaning  at  a home  near  you! 

llw  battle  has  jusl  begun  when  live  terminator  arrive  on  the  scent  Willi 
our  new  Stale-of-lhe  Art  Sleamatic  Cleaning  Equipment,  the  war 
againsidirtisasurevictory.  And,  when  the  dust  settle,  it  won't  be  in  your 
Itome!  For  all  your  carpet  and  upholstery  cleaning  needs, 
call  the  cleaning  professionals  at  (519)  836-7340  lodayl 


“Nobody  cleans  better  than  Steamatic.*”  , IBJ  ^ 198l 
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HOUSESITTING*  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


Snowbird  Long  Term  Specials 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
f\^Qld-Fashioned  Cleaning^ 


1-800-663-9990 


Reach  the  University  of 
Guelph  with  your 
advertising  message. 

For  information  about 
advertising,  call 
Brian  Downey 

Communications  8c  Public  Affairs 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 
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CFI  Recipients  Celebrate  Success 


U OF  G’S  RECIPIENTS  ofrecently 
announced  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation  (CFI)  research 
awards  were  celebrated  during  a 
lunchtime  reception  last  month  at 
the  Arboretum. 

David  Strangway,  chair  of  the 
board  of  CFI,  presented  certificates 
to  1 1 Guelph  researchers  involved  in 
four  projects  worth  almost  $500,000 
in  infrastructure  funding  under 
CFI’s  New  Opportunities  Program 
aimed  at  new  researchers. 

He  also  recognized  a U of  G col- 
laborative project  to  receive  about 
$750,000  from  the  CFI  Institutional 
Innovation  Fund.  Prof.  Terry 
Gillespie,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science,  accepted  the 
award  on  behalf  of  25  faculty  from 
10  University  departments  involved 
in  the  project,  called  “New  Tech- 
nologies for  Assessing  and  Enhanc- 
ing Agroecosystems.”  The  funding 
will  pay  for  instruments  and  facilities 
for  research  designed  to  marry  im- 
proved food  production  with  envi- 
ronmentally sound  farming 
practices. 

Under  the  New  Opportunities 
Program,  11  faculty  from  OAC, 
CPES  and  OVC  have  received  fund- 
ing for  four  projects: 

• Profs.  Francois  Tardif,  Elizabeth 
Lee  and  Istvan  Rajcan,  Plant 
Agriculture,  will  equip  labora- 
tories in  Guelph’s  new  crop 
science  facility  for  studies  of  genes 
that  influence  cold  and  stress 
tolerance  in  Ontario  com; 
developing  a diagnostic  tool  to 
detect  or  confirm  herbicide 
resistance  in  pigweed;  and 
mapping  soybean  genes  critical  in 
improved  nutrition  and  shelf  life. 
“We  will  be  able  to  investigate 
more  rapidly  the  genetic  basis  of 
special  traits  in  soybean  and 
com,”  said  Tardif. 


Profs.  Otman  Basir,  John  Zelek 
and  Robert  Dony,  Engineering, 
and  Stefan  Kremer,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  will  buy 
computing  and  robotic  equip- 
ment and  sensors  used  in  harsh, 
hazardous  and  high-precision 
applications  such  as  evaluating 
livestock  in  meat-packing  plants 
and  mapping  intricate  surgical 
procedures.  “This  equipment  will 
allow  us  to  go  out  there  and  prove 
our  techniques  in  the  real  world 
rather  than  resort  to  simulations 
or  theoretical  models,”  said  Dony. 
Prof.  Grant  Edwards,  School  of 
Engineering,  plans  to  buy 
equipment  for  studies  of  the 
air-surface  exchange  of  atmos- 


pheric mercury. 

• Profs.  Heidi  Schraft  and 
Yoshinori  Mine,  Food  Science, 
and  Dongwan  Yoo,  Pathobiology, 
will  purchase  equipment  for  food 
science  experiments,  including 
studies  of  biofilms  in  food-borne 
pathogens  and  spoilage  orga- 
nisms, and  of  viruses  that  afflict 
humans  and  animals. 

These  awards  are  part  of  the  first 
allotment  of  CFI  funding  to  Cana- 
dian researchers,  under  which  Ot- 
tawa will  eventually  provide  $800 
million  over  five  years  for  up  to  40 
per  cent  of  university  research  infra- 
structure costs. 

“The  CFI  initiative  represents  a 
much-needed,  new  and  additional 


investment,”  said  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  “An  absolutely 
vital  element  of  this  investment  is 
the  recruitment,  retention  and  sup- 
port of  faculty.” 

He  said  Canada  ranks  highest 
among  G7  nations  in  the  proportion 
of  research  done  at  universities  as  a 
percentage  of  its  gross  domestic 
product,  but  second  last  in  the  per- 
centage of  GDP  devoted  to  research. 

Rozanski  told  the  gathering  that 
U of  G hopes  CFI’s  early  successes 
“will  also  lead  to  the  recognition 
that,  to  foster  comprehensive  inno- 
vation and  a knowledge-based  cul- 
ture, we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
the  creation  of  new,  absolutely 
world-class  capabilities,  not  just  in 


science  and  technology  but  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  fields  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  humanities.  We  see 
the  CFI  as  the  first  step  in  the  rededi- 
cation of  government  to  the  impor- 
tant role  university  research  has 
played  in  advancing  this  nation.” 
Several  Guelph  projects  are  now 
being  considered  for  the  second 
round  of  CFI  funding,  said  Prof.  Iain 
Campbell,  provost  and  vice- 
president  (academic).  He  publicly 
thanked  Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  Physics, 
for  his  “exceptional  contribution 
and  leadership”  in  co-ordinating 
Guelph's  funding  submissions  to 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


U of  G Artists  Exhibit  in  Taiwan 


Works  reflect  diverse  approaches  to  capturing  and  commenting  on  Canada’s  scenic  landscape 


Two  MEMBERS  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  are  among 
16  Canadian  artists  who  will  be 
featured  in  the  True  North  Arts  and 
Music  Festival  at  the  Kaohsiung 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Taiwan. 

Prof.  Suzy  Lake  and  sessional  lec- 
turer Reinhard  Reitzenstein  will  be 
part  of  the  “Canadian  Landscape" 
exhibit  that  opens  this  month  and 
continues  through  March. 

An  equal  number  of  “senior"  and 
“junior”  artists  were  selected  for  the 
exhibit  to  provide  a balance  of  old 
and  new  viewpoints,  says  Lake.  In 
addition,  the  artists  were  chosen  for 
their  diverse  approaches  to  captur- 
ing and  commenting  on  Canada’s 
scenic  landscape. 

“For  example,  Reinhard’s  work  is 
sympathetic  to  the  urgency  of  pre- 
serving the  ecosystems,  and  mine  is 


critical  in  terms  of  the  abuse  of  the 
landscape,”  she  says. 

Lake  will  display  seven  works  ti- 
tled “Authority  Is  an  Attribute  of 
Power  Relations.”  It’s  a mixed- 
media  installation  consisting  mostly 
of  photographic  murals  and  15-foot 
collages  laid  out  in  front  of  each  mu- 
ral. The  murals  include  what  appear 
to  be  people  standing  in  front  of  sce- 
nic landscapes,  but  are  actually  life- 
sized  cardboard  cutouts  that  Lake 
placed  in  the  environment  and  pho- 
tographed. . 

“At  first,  people  think  it’s  a per- 
son,” she  says,  “but  something 
doesn’t  look  right  They  think:  ‘What 
is  wrong  with  this  picture?’  and  want 
to  get  closer.  It  becomes  a dilemma 
for  the  audience.  To  view  the  murals 
on  the  walls,  they  must  stand  on  the 
collage  on  the  floor,  and  standing  on 


photographs  is  considered  a no-no.” 
Forcing  the  audience  to  make 
that  choice  is  Lake’s  way  of  symboliz- 
ing the  economic  and  political  iro- 
nies of  urbanization.  “My  strategy  is 
to  use  photographic  images  in  an  in- 
stallation wherein  the  viewer  be- 
comes an  increasingly  self-conscious 
performer  in  a morality  play.” 
Reitzenstein  will  exhibit  an  in- 
stallation sculpture  that  consists  of 
140  discs  made  from  a large  tree 
trunk.  The  discs  have  been  dipped  in 
beeswax,  and  each  supports  a small 
tree  built  of  wood.  The  discs  are  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  circles  like  the 
growth  rings  inside  a tree  trunk,  with 
the  circles  covering  an  area  between 
30  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  Drawings 
of  hundreds  of  tiny  trees  simulating 
enormous  silhouettes  of  single  trees 
will  be  formed  on  the  walls  adjacent 


to  the  circles.  The  installation  will 
be  low-lit  across  the  floor,  creating 
a shadow  horizon  line  evoking  an 
extensive  forest  panorama. 

“The  work  provides  a vision  of 
the  forests  that  were  and  are  to 
come  once  we  make  a collective 
decision  to  do  so,”  he  says. 

The  work  is  titled  “Tocon,”  a 
Spanish  word  for  a reforestation 
strategy  that  involves  planting  new 
trees  in  the  trunks  of  trees  that 
were  cut  down  when  the  forests 
were  thinned  out. 

“ My  work  is  metaphorical,  but 
it  addresses  the  political/industrial 
realities  of  how  the  forests  are  be- 
ing treated,”  Reitzenstein  says. 

Both  he  and  Lake  will  travel  to 
Taiwan  to  oversee  the  installation 
of  their  works. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


GET  RID  OF  UNWANTED 
HOUSE  GUESTS. 


Send  those  unwanted  guests  packing  with 
Steamalic's  air  duct  cleaning  services.  Our 
crew  will  clean  your  ducts  from  lop  to 
bottom  and  rid  your  home  of  contaminants. 

Call  the  cleaning  professionals  a I 
(519)  836-7340  today! 
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“ Nobody  cleans  belter  than  Steamtlc.*” 
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Onward  Computers 

35  Harvard  Road  Guelph,  Ont  Tel:(5  1 9)836-900 1 Fax:(5  19)836-9235 


ONWARD  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
Pentium  Celeron  266  (1249.  Or  $ 50  JMnth. 
Pentium  Celeron300A  {1275.  Or  {54  JMnth. 
Pentium  Celeron  333  {1325.  Or  { 56 JMnth. 
Pentium  II 333  {1498.  Or  ( 61  JMnth. 

Pentium  II 350  (1599.  Or  { 64 JMnth. 

Pentium  II 400  (1825.  Or  ( 68JMnth. 

Pentium  11450  (2175.  0r(  78,/Mnth. 


Pentium  supports  mode  3/4Ultra  IDE 

On  board  EIDE  w/16550  I/O  & ECP/EPP 

Supports  Mode  3/4  IDE 

Flash  Bios  / INTEL  CHIPSET 

32  MB  SDRAM 

3.2  GB  Ultra  IDE  Hard  Drive 

1.44  MB  3.5"  Floppy  drive 

ATI  3D  AGP  4 MB  Video  Card 

15"  Samsung  5E  SVGA  Colour  Monitor 

32x  cd  rom,  3D  sound  card 

100  Watt  amplified  speakers 

56K  internal  PCI  V90  /Voice  Modem 

Atx  Mid  Tower  Case 

104  ENH  Keyboard  & Mouse 

2Yrs  Parts  and  Labour  Depot  Warranty 

PLEASE  CALL  FOR  CUSTOMIZING 
AND  UPGRADE  OPTIONS. 


Fax  Modems 

56K  INT  V90PCI  $ 69. 
56K  Int  USR  OEM  $109. 
56K  Int  USR  WINM  $139. 
56K  Int  USR  VOICE  $219. 
56K  Ext  USR  $219. 

56K  Ext  Usr  VOICE  $ 289. 


Multimedia 

32  X INT  CD  ROM  S79. 
32  X Multimedia  Kit  SI  19. 
Kit  includes  CD  ROM.  16  bit 
sound  card  & 3D  speakers 


Memory 

8 MB  72  EDO  SIMM S 39. 

16  MB  72  EDO  SIMM S S5. 

32  MB  72  EDO  SIMM SI  15. 

4 MB  30  pin  SIMM S 55. 

16  MB  30  pin  SIMM S 95. 

168  DIMM  SDRAM 
( 3 3V  UNBUFF,  4 CLK.  SPD  ) 

32  MB  66  MHZ  DIMM S 75. 

32  MB  100  MHZ  DIMM S 79. 

64  MB  66  MHZ  DIMM S 149. 

64  MB  100  MHZ  DIMM S 159. 


Educalmiil  Software 
MS  Office  97  Standard  Edu  for  Win95  S 199. 
MS  Office  97  Pro  Edn  for  Wio95  S 249. 
Corel  WP  Suite  Win  ‘95  / NT  Edu  S 39. 
Corel  Office  Suile  Win  ‘95  / NT  Edu  595. 
Corel  Draw  S.OWm  ‘95 /NT  Edu  S 98. 
Many  oiler  Applications  Software  Packages  art  also 
available  w/  Educational  pricing,  as!  for  details. 


Upgrade  Your  Current  System 

Upgrade  to  Pentium  Celeron  266 $ 475. 

Upgrade  to  Pentium  Celeron  300  A 499. 

Upgrade  lo  Pentium  U 333  $ 699. 

These  prices  include  Motherboard.  CPU.  New  ATX  MID  Case  & Installation = 


» 
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Let  Nature  Take  Its  Course  with  Snow  Geese 

CBS  professor  refutes  claim  that  more  hunting  is  needed  to  stave  off  habitat  damage 


T T T7  R S 

FUTURE  WORKFORCE 
DOES  NOT  YET  EXIST 

In  the  Nov.  1 1 issue  of 
@Guelph,  an  article  titled 
“Social  Science,  Humanities 
Studies  Pay  Off  for  Grads” 
reported  on  a study  done  by 
economist  Robert  Allen  that 
concluded  an  arts  degree  is 
very  valuable  in  the  work- 
force. 

This  report  does  not  refute 
a poll  in  which  only  three  per 
cent  of  Ontarians  surveyed 
said  they  believed  a university 
arts  degree  would  provide  the 
most  valuable  education  for 
the  future  workforce.  A fun- 
damental feature  of  the  future 
workforce  is  that  it  does  not 
yet  exist,  so  the  poll  can  be 
neither  refuted  nor  confirmed 
at  this  time. 

In  addition,  Allen  stated 
that  the  percentage  increase 
of  people’s  income  from  their 
20s  to  50s  was  much  greater 
for  university  arts  degree 
holders  than  for  technical  di- 
ploma graduates.  He  was  re- 
ferring either  to  those  in  their 
50s  today  and  in  their  20s  in 
1968  or  to  those  in  their  50s 
now  and  others  in  their  20s 
now.  I would  suggest  that  in 
our  rapidly  changing  work- 
place, neither  of  these  com- 
parisons would  tell  us 
anything  about  those  in  their 
20s  today  and  in  their  50s  30 
years  from  now. 

As  with  any  article  report- 
ing on  a statistical  or  scientific 
study,  I would  urge  writers 
and  readers  to  be  wary  of 
drawing  conclusions  without 
carefully  considering  all  the 
information. 

Karen  Conrad 
Undergraduate  student 


AU  OF  G zoologist  says  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  be 
making  a mistake  if  they  follow  a 
recommendation  to  allow  more 
hunting  of  lesser  snow  geese  as  a way 
to  prevent  the  birds  from  changing 
habitat  in  sub-arctic  and  arctic 
regions. 

Prof.  Vernon  Thomas  believes 
the  answer  to  rapidly  expanding 
populations  of  snow  geese  that  are 
straining  their  summer  nesting  habi- 
tat along  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay 
and  James  Bay  is  to  let  nature  take  its 
course.  Doing  so  may  sound  less 
than  palatable,  he  says,  but  it  makes 
better  ecological  sense  than  allowing 
mostly  American  hunters  to  bag 
more  geese. 

But  the  chief  biologist  for  Ducks 
Unlimited  Inc.  says  more  hunting  is 
needed  to  stave  off  habitat  damage 
caused  by  an  exploding  population 
of  geese  — some  4.5  million  breed- 
ing birds  — that  are  living  off  the  fat 
of  prime  agricultural  land  along 
their  migratory  flight  paths  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

“This  is  the  most  serious  water- 
fowl  habitat  degeneration  issue  on 
the  continent,”  says  Tennessee- 
based  Bruce  Batt,  a Manitoba  native 
who  chaired  the  committee  that  last 
year  recommended  at  least  halving 
the  adult  snow  goose  population. 

Batt  says  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  — both  represented  on 
the  Arctic  Goose  Habitat  Working 
Group  along  with  other  agencies  and 
universities  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der — are  now  amending  regula- 
tions based  on  recommendations  in 
the  working  group’s  report  to  extend 
the  snow  goose  hunting  season  and 
increase  the  bag  limit  Those  changes 
might  be  in  place  as  soon  as  January 
in  the  States  and  by  mid- 1999  in 


Canada,  he  says. 

Thomas,  who  has  conducted 
years  of  research  on  feeding  habits  of 
snow  geese  and  Canada  geese 
around  Hudson  and  James  bays,  car- 
ried out  a five-day  survey  of  the 
coastline  during  the  summer.'  In  his 
own  report  published  this  fall  by  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States,  he  dis- 
putes the  contention  that  govern- 
ments and  agencies  need  to  act  to 
reduce  the  lesser  snow  goose  popula- 
tion. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  the  popu- 
lation has  shot  up  during  the  last  20 
years,  fuelled  mostly  by  greater  avail- 
ability of  food  in  farmers’  fields 
along  the  birds’  migration  route.  In 
the  last  two  decades,  the  number  of 
lesser  snow  geese  has  tripled  and 
continues  to  grow  at  about  five  per 
cent  a year.  But  the  researchers  part 
company  on  the  effects  of  that  explo- 
sion and  whether  or  not  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  arrest  it 

Today’s  snow  goose  numbers 
cannot  be  sustained  by  their  sub- 
arctic and  arctic  coastal  marsh  nest- 


President’s  Academic  Council.  “She 
has  been  notable  for  her  profound 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  academic  is- 
sues the  council  addresses,”  he  says. 
“Her  deeply  held  commitment  -to 
teaching  and  learning  excellence  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  imagina- 
tive work  she  has  done  in  VP  AC  and 
across  the  University.” 

In  addition  to  her  distinguished 
academic  career,  Rooke  is  a cele- 
brated editor,  short-story  writer  and 


ing  grounds,  according  to  the 
working  group  report.  By  grazing 
and  grubbing  on  the  central  and 
eastern  tundra,  the  geese  have  de- 
stroyed an  estimated  one-third  of 
the  habitat  along  the  western  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  seriously  damaged 
another  third,  says  the  report,  called 
Arctic  Ecosystems  in  Peril.  Little 
grows  in  the  resulting  salt  marsh  ex- 
cept for  salt-loving  plants  shunned 
by  the  geese.  With  geese  moving  in- 
land for  food,  some  biologists  fear 
the  spread  of  habitat  damage. 

But  where  others  see  destruction, 
Thomas  sees  the  inexorable  and 
ages-old  process  of  habitat  change. 

He  believes  hunters  merely  wish 
to  see  snow  geese  remain  more  or 
less  at  constant  numbers,  ensuring  a 
perpetual  source  of  game.  “They 
want  to  stop  the  clock  on  habitat 
change  and  maintain  the  geese  ad  in- 
finitum.” 

He  also  believes  the  working 
group’s  recommendation  is  a 
smokescreen  for  a bid  by  the  North 
American  hunting  fraternity  to  at- 
tract more  hunters.  "They  see  it  as  a 


literary  critic,  and  for  10  years  edited 
The  Malahat  Review.  She  is  also  co- 
founder and  co-director  of  the  Eden 
Mills  Writers’  Festival. 

Rooke  describes  her  tenure  at 
Guelph  as  “a  rare  privilege”  and  says 
“it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  indeed  to 
leave.  I am  so  proud  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,  of  what  the  Univer- 
sity has  accomplished  under  con- 
siderable duress  and  is  poised  to 
achieve  for  the  future.  I will  carry 


basis  for  increasing  hunting  activ- 
ity,” he  says.  “This  is  really  what  is 
driving  calls  for  reducing  the  snow 
goose  population.” 

Not  so,  says  Batt.  He  says  hunters 
constitute  a “trained,  self-equipped, 
highly  motivated”  workforce  that 
costs  governments  nothing  and  rep- 
resents a better  alternative  to  a 
government-sponsored  cull.  He  also 
disputes  Thomas’s  argument  that 
the  working  group  masks  a hunting 
lobby  desperate  for  new  recruits. 

“We  believe  this  is  very  much  a 
man-caused  problem,”  says  Batt, 
adding  that  access  to  agricultural 
crops  means  the  birds  are  no  longer 
limited  by  winter  conditions. 

But  Thomas  disagrees  with  the 
working  group’s  definition  of  the 
problem.  He  advocates  taking  an 
"ecosystem-based”  approach,  which 
would  ensure  that  the  most  adapt- 
able birds  survive,  unlike  the  indis- 
criminate results  of  hunting. 

“I  see  a population  fashioned  by 
hunting  as  not  as  adaptable  as  that 
fashioned  by  nature,”  he  says. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


with  me  to  Winnipeg  that  sense  of 
possibility  and  perseverance.” 

She  assumes  the  Winnipeg  post 
July  1.  Graduate  studies  dean 
Alastair  Summerlee  will  become  act- 
ing associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) Jan.  1,  and  a search  for  a new 
vice  -president  will  begin  in  the  new 
year. 

Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  associate 
dean  of  graduate  studies,  will  serve 
as  acting  dean. 


Rooke  to  Head  University  of  Winnipeg 

Continued  from  page  1 


The  New  Jetta 

More  standard  equipment 
in  an  all  new  design 


1999  New  Jetta  GL 

*320 


per  month* 


Dual  Front  & Side  Impact  Airbag 
1 4 Wheel  Disc  Brakes  With  ABS 

■ Eight-Speaker  AM/FM  Cassette  Stereo 
System 

• Remote  Central  Power  Locking  System 

• Folding  Ignition  Key 

• Vehicle  Anti-Theft  Alarm  System 

■ Telescoping,  Height  Adjustable  Steering 
Column 

• 5 Speed 

• 15  Inch  Steel  Wheels  With  Full  Covers 

• Air  Conditioning 

• Plus  So  Much  More 


36  month  lease.  SI 600  down,  first  month’s  payment  & security  deposit  required  at  time  ol  transaction  POL  insurance,  license  and 
applicable  taxes  extra.  SO  IO/km  over  60.000  knr 

Johnson  Volkswagen 


359  Woodiawn  Rd.  W. 

Just  west  of  the  Hanlon  Exp. 

824-9150  Drivers  vrarte<£(^) 


t 


Wetting!  on 


Knar  Jewellery 

Uptown  Waterloo  519-888-9200  ♦ Downtown  Guelph  519-821-7982 
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UlSSIEIEM 


One-bedroom  apartment,  10- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  parking, 
laundry,  cable,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
suitable  for  graduate  student,  avail- 
able Jan.  15,  $475  a month  inclusive, 
821-3865. 


Furnished  basement  room,  parking, 
close  to  bus  stop,  available  Jan.  1, 
822-3129. 


Furnished  home  for  short-term 
accommodation  from  Jan.  1 to 
March  31,  10-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, seeking  non-smoking  mature 
person,  no  pets,  $850  a month  inclu- 
sive, 822-3177. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  home, 
quiet  neighbourhood,  10-minute 
walk  to  campus,  available  January  to 
end  of  April,  $1,200  a month,  Steve 
or  Kaye,  823-0345. 


Furnished  upper  half  of  split  level, 
two  bedrooms,  study,  laundry,  park- 
ing, non-smokers,  no  pets,  suitable 
for  adult  or  couple,  available  January 
to  March  31, 821-6432. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  for 
short-term  accommodation,  fully 
equipped,  laundry,  Jacuzzi,  parking, 
available  Jan.  1 to  Feb.  13,  $1,100  a 
month  inclusive,  Carol,  823-1857  or 
362-1857. 


Two-bedroom  upper  duplex  to  sub- 
let, walking  distance  to  campus  and 
downtown,  $650  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, available  mid-January,  leave 
message  at  826-9660. 


WANTED 


Sony  of  Canada  in  Toronto  has  con- 
tacted Classroom  Technical  Support 


to  help  locate  someone  in  the  Uni- 
versity community  who  sent  a cord- 
less telephone  to  them  for  repairs, 
call  George  Taylor  or  Helen  Martin, 
Ext.  3108. 


Tutor  for  math  and  English  for 
Grades  9 and  11  students,  in  my 
home,  Elizabeth,  Ext.  2935. 


Used  guitar  suitable  for  beginner, 
Barb,  Ext.  2043. 


Second-hand  binocular  dissecting 
microscope,  843-6863. 


A serviced/non-serviced  secluded 
cabin  or  lodge  over  Christmas,  pre- 
fer woodstove  or  fireplace  and  scenic 
outlook,  need  space  to  snowshoe, 
cross-country  ski  and  hike,  Ext. 
4139. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  mature 
area  of  Guelph  for  family,  Ext.  2670 
or  send  e-mail  to  jgraham@ath. 
uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


Roland  dot  matrix  printer,  821-1494 
after  8 p.m. 


Ikea  child’s  solid  white  pine  drawing 
table  with  shelf,  roll  of  paper,  swivel 
chair,  excellent  condition;  Sesame 
Street  school  bus  toy  box  with  chalk- 
board lid,  Ext  83 13  or  send  e-mail  to 
mkope@uoguelph.ca. 


Janome  serger,  still  in  original  box; 
professional  drafting  board  with 
arm,  Liz,  767-6267  or  837-2633  eve- 
nings. 


Doc  Marten  eight-hole  boots,  men’s 
size  6 Vi,  almost  new,  Ext.  2438  or 
846-0028  evenings. 


Bontempi  electric  organ  with  auto- 
matic accompaniment,  books, 
bench,  Ext.  2678  or  763-6534. 


Hockey  equipment,  men’s  size  small, 
821-3865. 


1999  Big  Sister  lottery  art  calendar 
featuring  five  Guelph-area  photog- 
raphers, proceeds  to  support  local 
children  with  the  Big  Sisters  Associa- 
tion, Ext.  2858. 


Bauer  skates,  boy’s  size  8 to  fit  three- 
to  four-year-old,  brand  new,  Laleh, 
Ext.  6552  mornings  or  Ext  6404 
afternoons. 


Lakeland  Model  1500  air-tight 
woodstove  with  double  glass;  double 
stainless  steel  kitchen  sink,  both  in 
excellent  condition,  will  deliver,  Jeff, 
Ext.  8770  or  send  e-mail  to 
Jeff@omet.or.uoguelph.ca. 


Tabriz-style  Persian  rug,  five  by 
seven  feet,  Shiva,  767-9602  or  send 
e-mail  to  bgharaba@uoguelph.ca. 


Panasonic  colour  television,  13- 
inch,  sue  years  old,  no  remote,  Pat, 
766-0458. 


LOST 


Antique  gold  pendant  about  1V4 
inches  long,  with  diamond  and  two 
tiny  pearls,  lost  near  Johnston 
Green,  Brenda,  Ext.  4202. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  send  e-mail  to  lgraham@exec. 
admin. uoguelph.ca.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  6581. 


Royal  City  Travel 

To  serve  you  even  better 


Inc. 


✓ Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery  to  all  U of  G 
Departments 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 

✓ Corporate  Management  Reports 

✓ Customer  Care  Program 

"Travellers  24  Hour  Emergency  Service" 

✓ Senior  Corporate  Consultants 

✓ A Full  Service  American  Express  Travel  Agency 


res@royalcitytravel.com 

763-3520 


Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  and  Norfolk) 


Representative 


ONT.L1C  *2716341 


FREE  RO  WATER 


1 COUPON  PER  FAMILY 
PER  WEEK 


THEWINEEXPERIENCE- 

492  EDINBURGH  RD. 

(Beside  Williams  Coffee  Pub) 


BRING  IN  YOUR  CONTAINERS  l 

TO  RECEIVE  5 GALLONS  OF  . 

REVERSE  OSMOSIS  WATER  FREE  C ' 

- - 

- --  OFFER  EXPIRES 

DEC  31/98 


766-4088 


Disappointed  with  the  printer  you're  using  now? 

Give  Le  Print  Express  a call  Today! 

prirtS 

TJST1’  express- 

OJc 'hr  fompidjJiDcJrj  ffl/dcscl!  fokMI-im! 

email:  leprinf@in.on.ca 
(Stone  Rood  Moll  across 
from  Bonk  of  Montreal) 

Free  p/u  & delivery  cvoi/oblc. 


Full  Colour  Digital  Output 
(black  & white  tool)  available. 


THE 


•m  430  ELIZABETH  ST.. 
Q GUELPH 


Shirt 

Store 


RENNIE  FACTORY  OUTLET 


Savings 

Everyday 


ryj/y  20,000  SHIRTS  ON  DISPLAY 
Ties,  Sweaters  & Hosiery 


824-9440 


HELP  YOUR  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUR  GRANDCHILDREN 
HEAT  TUITION  INCREASES! 

Start  a Registered  Education  Savings  Plan  before 
December  3lst  & receive  a government  grant 

UP  TO  20% 

(Maximum  $400) 

For  more  information 
and  free  pick-up  and  delivery,  call 

GARRY  DAVIDSON 


836-6320 


1 Investors 
J Group 

r YOU’RE  Worth  Mom 

Investors  Group  Fln»na*l  ScnSoes  Inc 


COMPUTERS! 


We  Fix  Broken 


COMPUTERS 


PRINTERS 


MONITORS 


We  Also  Sell  Computers 


A f Repair 

^Oe/>ot 


Open:  Monday  to  Friday  8 a.m.-6  p.m. 
Saturday  9 a.m.-2  p.m. 

826-9410 


Check  US  out . . . 340  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.,  Guelph  (near  3 Star  Cinema) 
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ARBORETUM 


SEMINARS 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
comedy  When  the  Cat's  Away  Dec. 
1 1, 12  and  19.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.; 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $45 
and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


NEST,  a partner  of  the  Arboretum, 
sponsors  an  afternoon  of  winter  fun 
Jan.  16  from  1 to  4 p.m.,  featuring 
activities  such  as  tracking  and  snow- 
shoeing.  Admission  is  free. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  an  all- 
day workshop  on  identifying 
Ontario’s  owls  Jan.  27  beginning  at  9 
a.m.  The  workshop  includes  an 
evening  owl  prowl  in  the  Guelph 
area.  Cost  is  $58.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Jan.  13.  On 
Jan.  27  and  29,  Earley  leads  night 
stalker’s  owl  prowls  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is 
$9  for  adults,  $4.50  for  children  and 
$25  for  a family  of  four.  Register  by 
Jan.  15  at  Ext.  41 10. 


NOTICES 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph 
launches  its  winter  lecture  series  for 
retired  people  Jan.  6.  The  morning 
series,  presented  by  retired  U of  G 
history  professor  Lew  Abbott,  is 
titled  “Wrestling  with  the  Bear: 
Seeking  Answers  to  the  Enigma  of 
Russia  Past  and  Present”  First  up  are 
talks  on  “The  Search  for  Russia”  Jan. 
6 and  “Engineers  of  Human  Souls” 
Jan.  1 3.  The  afternoon  series  features 
various  speakers  discussing  ethical 
issues.  Christine  Harrison,  a bioethi- 
cist  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
in  Toronto,  introduces  the  series 
with  a two-week  exploration  of 
“Health-Care  Issues  at  the  Edges  of 
Life.”  Cost  of  each  series  is  $18. 


The  Canadian  Wildflower  Society 
(Dogtooth  chapter)  meets  Dec.  16  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Members  will  present  their  favourite 
wildflower  and  natural  habitat 
slides. 


The  Comparative  and  International 
Education  Society  of  Canada  offers 
the  Michel  Laferriere  Research 
Award  for  master’s  or  doctorate- 
level  research  papers  completed 
between  December  1997  and 
December  1998.  Themes  include 
international  and  comparative  edu- 
cation, international  migration,  First 
Nation  education,  and  international 
work  and  research  projects.  Applica- 
tions, together  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  student’s  academic 
adviser,  should  be  submitted  by  Jan. 
8 to  Deo  Poonwassie,  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2N2. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  gradu- 
ate student  seminar  series  continues 
Dec.  17  with  Paul  Sullivan 
examining  “Habitat  Selection  by 
Larval  Sea  Lamprey  in  Streams.”  The 
seminar  begins  at  1 2:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 168. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  pre- 
sents Paul  Viminitz  of  the  University 
of  Lethbridge  exploring  “Modal 
Immorality”  Dec.  15  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  314. 


Grant  McFadden  of  the  Roberts 
Research  Institute  in  London  is  guest 
speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
seminar  series  Dec.  18  at  noon  in 
Axelrod  028.  His  topic  is  “Immune 
Evasion  Strategies  by  Poxviruses: 
More  Sneakiness  From  Myxoma 
Virus.” 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  offer- 
ing hands-on  training  workshops  for 
faculty  and  instructional  staff  on 
“PowerPoint  for  Teaching”  Dec.  17 
from  9:30  to  1 1 a.m.  and  “Advanced 
PowerPoint"  Dec.  18  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  noon.  Workshops  are  held  in  Day 
Hall  211.  To  register,  call  Helen 
Martin  at  Ext.  2973. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Brian  Helstrom,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  is  Dec.  10 
at  2 p.m.  in  Reynolds  212.  The  thesis 
is  “Mouse  Methods  of  Rotation  in  a 
Two-Dimensional  Space:  Compari- 
sons Using  a Two-Ball  Mouse.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Scott  MacKenzie. 


The  final  examination  of  Boping 
Yan,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  is  Dec.  1 1 at  9 
a.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 32.  The  thesis  is 
“Double-Kernel  Non-Parametric 
Estimation  in  Semiparametric  Econ- 
ometric Models.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Qi  Li  and  Thanasis  Stengos. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Kimberley  Coudenys,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  is  Dec.  1 1 at  9 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “Effect  of  Body 
Weight  and  Energy  Intake  on  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical  Body  Composition 
in  Growing  Pigs.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Kees  de  Lange. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Pamela  Joosse,  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  Dec.  11.  The  presentation 
is  at  9 a.m.  in  Land  Resource  Science 
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022,  followed  by  the  defence  in 
Room  038.  The  thesis  is  “Assessing 
Physical  Soil  Quality  Using 
Mechanical  Indices  from  Applying 
Internal  and  External  Stresses  to 
Remoulded  and  Structurally  Intact 
Soil  Samples.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Ray  McBride. 


The  final  examination  of  Michael 
Gatt,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Dec.  1 1 at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259.  The  thesis  is 
“Mitochondrial  DNA  Diversity  and 
Anthropogenic  Influences  in  Wall- 
eye (Stizostedion  vitreum)  from  East- 
ern Lake  Huron.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Moira  Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Andrew  Walsh,  Microbiol- 
ogy, is  Dec.  14  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  121.  The  thesis  is 
"Identification  and  Characterization 
of  Genes  Involved  in  Assembly  of  the 
Inner-Core  Region  of  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa  Serotype  05  (PAOl) 
Lipopolysaccharide.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Joseph  Lam. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Christopher  O’Callaghan, 
Population  Medicine,  is  Dec.  14  at  2 
p.m.  in  OVC  1713.  The  thesis  is  “A 
Study  of  the  Epidemiology  of  Theil- 
eriosis  on  Smallholder  Dairy  Farms 
in  Kiambu  District,  Kenya.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  John  McDermott 
and  Wayne  Martin. 


The  final  examination  of  D.V.Sc. 
candidate  Lindsay  Tomlinson, 
Pathobiology,  is  Dec.  15  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  Pathobiology  101.  The  thesis  is 
“Pathology  of  the  Ovine  Female 
Reproductive  Tract,  in  Particular  the 
Uterine  Tube  and  Its  Association 
with  Chlamydia  PsittacL ” The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ian  Barker. 


The  final  examination  of  Susan 
Kopko,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
16.  The  presentation  is  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  Pathobiology  2152,  followed  by 
the  defence  in  Room  101.  The  thesis 
is  “Response  of  Chickens  to  Differ- 
ent Immunizing  Strategies  Using  a 
Refractile  Body  Antigen  of  Eimeria 
Tenella.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  John 
Barta. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Lingxue  Pan,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  is  Dec.  16  at  1 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Resampling  in  Neural  Networks 
with  Application  to  Financial  Time 
Series.”  The  advisers  are  Profs.  Bill 
Langford  and  Peter  Kim. 


The  final  examination  of  Janet 


Lochead,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Dec.  17  at 
9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Effects  of  Body  Size,  Kinship, 
Prior  Residency  and  Food  Availabil- 
ity on  Aggression  and  Contest  Out- 
comes of  Hatchling  Snapping  Tur- 
tles.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ronald 
Brooks. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Muhammad  Javaid  Tahir, 
Pathobiology,  is  Dec.  18.  The  pres- 
entation is  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiol- 
ogy 2152,  followed  by  the  defence  in 
Room  101.  The  thesis  is  “Isolation 
and  Characterization  of  Dense 
Granules  of  Eimeria  Tenella  Sporo- 
zoites.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  John 
Barta. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Harilaos  Stefanakis,  Psychol- 
ogy, is  Dec.  18  at  10  a.m.  in  Day  Hall 
123.  The  thesis  is  “Desistance  from 
Violence:  Men’s  Stories  of  Identity 
Transformation.”  The  adviser  is 
Loraleigh  Keashly  of  Wayne  State. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Elaine  Murkin,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Dec. 
18  at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  the- 
sis is  “An  Assessment  of  the 
Nutrition-Related  Benefits  of  Eating 
Great  Lakes  Fish.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka. 


The  final  examination  of  Junjian 
Chen,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Dec.  21  at 
9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  259.  The  thesis  is 
“Directed  Termination  PCR  and 
Multi-Level  Analyses  on  Mitochon- 
drial DNA  Mutations.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Paul  Hebert. 


The  final  examination  of  Zhongbin 
Zhang,  Food  Science,  is  Dec.  21  at  9 
a.m.  in  Food  Science  241.  The  thesis 
is  “Transport  and  Mechanical  Prop- 
erty Studies  of  Barrier  Plastic  Food 
Packaging  Materials.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Marvin  Tung. 


The  final  examination  of  Alexandre 
Konstantinov,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Jan.  5 at  2 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Photochemical  Reactions  of  Chlo- 
roaromatic  Compounds.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce. 


The  final  examination  of  MFA  can- 
didate Peter  McLeish,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  is  Jan.  5 at  5 p.m.  in  the  Star 
Theatre  in  Montreal.  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Suzy  Lake. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Philip  Ng,  Molecular  Biology 


and  Genetics,  is  Jan.  1 1 at  1 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  222.  The  thesis  is  “Molecu- 
lar Analysis  of  Gene  Targeting 
Mechanisms  in  Mammalian  Cells.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Mark  Baker. 


Gerald  Neufeld  conducts  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  and  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Symphony  in  a perform- 
ance of  Handel’s  Messiah  Dec.  13  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Tickets 
are  $25  and  $21,  $10  for  students 
with  ID.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


McCrae  House  hosts  an  evening  of 
caroling  Dec.  1 1 from  7 to  9 p.m.  For 
more  information,  call  836-1221. 


Rockwood’s  sixth  annual  Farmers’ 
Santa  Claus  Parade  of  Lights  — fea- 
turing Santa  and  Mrs.  Claus  riding  a 
Case  IH  1680  combine  — is  Dec.  17 
at  7 p.m.  All  floats  are  farm  imple- 
ments with  thousands  of  bright 
lights.  For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  willoa@bserv.com. 


UNICEF  has  set  up  a Christmas 
store  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
Guelph  Eaton  Centre.  Open  until 
Dec.  21,  the  store  sells  UNICEF 
cards,  calendars,  toys,  books  and 
other  gifts. 


The  YMCA-YWCA  of  Guelph  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  its  fourth 
annual  Women  of  Distinction 
Awards.  They  are  awarded  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  arts  and  culture; 
business  and  professions;  education, 
training  and  development;  science 
and  technology,  wellness;  commu- 
nity life;  lifetime  achievement;  and 
young  woman  of  distinction.  Nomi- 
nation deadline  is  Jan.  20.  For  nomi- 
nation forms,  call  824-5150. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  meets 
Jan.  9 at  7:30  p.m  at  Westwood 
United  Church.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Diana  Magrath  at 
836-3933. 


Tickets  are  now  available  for  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual 
fund-raising  draw,  F6te  Roman- 
tique.  First  prize  is  an  elegant  six- 
course  dinner  for  six  in  a Guelph 
heritage  home.  Other  prizes  include 
theatre  tickets  and  gift  certificates 
from  local  businesses.  The  draw  is 
Jan.  28.  Tickets  are  $10  or  three  for 
$25  and  are  available  from  council 
board  members  or  by  calling 
836-3280. 


The  Elora  Festival  holds  its  annual 
festival  of  carols  Dec.  15  at  5 and  7:30 
p.m.  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora. 
Tickets  are  $22. 


Is  Your  Mortgage  Rate  Over  7.75%? 
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CIBC  will  lower  your  transfer  fee  lJj 

Lower  your  payment  interest 
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And  give  you  cash  towards  any  penalty  that  you  may  have  incurred 
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